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PREFACE 


Tiik adiniratifin and gratitudu with which those einiiiont 
men have hc‘<‘ii reganlod, wlin stood foremost at the groat crisis 
of the Koformalion in the difi'eront kingdoms of Kurop<', lias 
naturally given a jire-cininenco to tlu’ir actions and characters 
in the histones of th<‘ ]ieriodj that has tended to thnnv into 
the shade those no less noble and worthy eonfessors wlio wen; 
tli(‘ii' precursors and fellow-labourers in the same <rHiise. 

These Memorials are designed to exliibitj in a just and im¬ 
partial light, the pow’er of tiaitli as exhiliited in the reeords of 
nearly every nation of Kiirope. 'J’he leading narratives em¬ 
body biographical sketches, gathci*ed from rare and aiithoiitic 
sources, of some of the noblest ]irecursors of liUtlicr; wliilc 
those lighter ami less earnest assailants of error who have 
been dejiictod in the Va.s(|uils of the 1li‘formation, eamioi but 
be rcgunlod by every thoughtful student of history as alford- 
ing remarkable evident^! of the finger of (iod controlling the 
}iurpos(‘S of meTi, and working liy their means tlie accomplish¬ 
ment of his own providential designs. 

As a ti'ibiite to tlie memory of those great and good men 
who stood foremost for the Truth in dark and perilous tiiiies, 
and as a coutribution to popular literature, worthy, in subject 
at least, of being studied by those who v<^nerato the noble 
champions of our ( hristiaii liberty, these narratives arc ofiered 
to the people of Kiigland as Memorials of the Daw.n or the 
Reformation in Kurohe. 
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I- ''•^^'’S^jlipill H!RTV-F0UR vrjirsaftor tlio 

riiurch of Koior* lind ooiriinittcd 
tlio aslics of .loFin iluss to the 
^ wiitrrs of tho Rhino, in the vain 

liope of qiienohing the sjiirit of 
^ truth wliich spoke through liinj, 

tliere was born at hVrrara oiu; 
whom IVovidenco dr'-igned to 
carry on his work, and to sliaiv 
liift fate. Girolamo Maria Francesco Mattheo, born on 
il'C 21st of September 14r>2, was the son of Nico'o 
Savonarola, the descendant of a noble house of l*adua- 
liis mother, Helen, was of an ancient family of Man¬ 
tua. Previous to the birth of Girolamo, the family 
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liad residod at Bologna, wtcnce tlicy rcmovod to Ferrara, 
ill consequence of the grandfather, IMichelc, a cclcbiuted 
{ihysician, liaving been invitiid thither by the Duke of 
Ferrara. 

The young Savonarola had fallen on eventful times. 
'I’he darkness of the middle ages was passing away before 
that great revival of leaniing and of art wliich renders this 
period of Kuropean history so niemorublc. It had already 
made considerable adv'anees in Italy, and now many influ- 
eneos were at work to hasten its progress. Great men 
emulated each other in the njiuiificencc of tlie rewards 


which they bestowed on the scholar and the artist, and in 
llie eagerness ^^itll wiiieh they accumulated the models of 
Ijotli—the vorks of learning aud of art of former times. 
The classics of ancient Greece ai'-d Jlomc were searched 
for us hid treasure, iuid })rized above the co»tli(jst gems. 
The human mind had awakened from its long dull sleep, 
and was pursuing the new path oj-ened iqj to it, with 
tnarvelloiis energy lujd delight. About lhjr> time fr'sh 
im])idsc was gi\cn to intellectual pursuits, by the cstah- 
lishincnt at Flurenee of an instiliiliinj f.>r the f-tiidv of the 

w 

Flatorilc pliilosopliy, “ the lirst inatitntiou in Furope for 
the pursuit of science, detached from the scholastic nietlujtl 
then universally adopted.” 

In liis grandfather, to wlio.se care Girolainf)’s education 
w'as intrusted, the boy found a. tutor worthy of his times. 
Michele liad earlv imbibed an enthusiastic devotion to 
letters, whieli led him to CAchatigc the profession of a 
soldier for that of a physician. lie had studied at llie 
most celebrated seats of leaniing, and bad become dislin- 
guished, not only in his oi\'n profession, but likewise ibr 
his general attauiments. .^Vud now he set liimsclf with 
affectionate zeal to the tuition of Jiis grandson; whom he 
found siiigulaily capable and disposed to profit by his 
instructions. Tiic character of the child was strongly 
niai'ked. Thoughtful, grave, and with a highly poetic 
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tem])cramerit, ha alretidy stood apart from his fellows. 
'J'he old man, ciicounigcd by the procoeity of his pupil's 
mind, extended the; buy's studies far beyond those suitable 
to his age, aud. while yet a mere cliild, initiated him into 
Ins own favourite physiological pursuits. Sudi training 
jn'eiiiatiirely developed the thoughtful enthusiasm of the 
y 0 uth's cliaracter, and scarcely left liim a boyhood. 1 lence 
in tracing the history of his life, we can mark no season 
of mirthful enjoyment, but are at once mtroduced to a 
)iimd struggling for a solution of the mysteries by wliicli 
it wiis siuTounded, thirsting for truth, aud indulging all 
;j po«!t’s yearnings fur an ideal state of perfection. 

Michele died when (JiroUuno had reached his tenth year, 
and the care of the bov’s education was transferred to his 
t'.ithcr, who himself became, his instnictor in logic and plii- 
lo.'^opliy, and plaewl liiin under able teachers of clas-sical 
learning. With these he soon gave evidence of the inquir¬ 
ing and independent sj)irit of which he was pos.sessed. 
\\‘lien hi.s \itiws diHered from those of his teachers, he 
would iioldly argue foi and mauitiiin his own. Ilis advaii- 
(•e.s in ledge ere rapid, and at an early i)eriod he 
began to study tne wuiks of i^lato and Aristotle. 'J’he 
elevated .system of the former, so congenial to his own 
unworldly aqnnitioiis, attracted his admiration, and he 
addicted hinisclf to the study of the groat philosopher with 
eiithusia.sin. These grave pursuits were lightened hy tlm 
eullivatlon of hi.s poetic powers, and his loving perusal 
of the works of Daute and Tctrai'ch, those great masters 
of Itarian song. 

* Nicolo Savonarola liad chosen the profession of a physi¬ 
cian for his son, and great hopes were entertained of the. 
future eminence of one who had so early ^ven indications 
of genius. The path marked out for him was one which in 
those days gave ample scope for the exercise of various iii’ 
tellectual gifts; aud it is probable that in the selection of it 
tiic wishes of the son couicided with those of the father. 
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But soon the youtli Avas led to quostion. whctlier in 
becoming a votary of literature, and an aspirant for earthly 
honour, he was indeed exercising liis,higlu'st povvere and 
pursuing the chief good. 11 is mind luid eiirly received 
a religious bias. While yet very young, the canonization 
of Catharine of Sienna took place; an event whlvdi created 
much excitement in its own and after times, and inuht have 
deeply impressed the susceptible mind of (Jirolanu). 'riiese 
impressions were strcngtlioned by the objects and asso¬ 
ciations which surrounded him; hy the poetry to which hi^ 
most delightful hours were devoted; an*I hy the works 
of art which gratified th(; tast<j. and exedted the devotion 
of the people. And now was the hour of ])cril to Savo¬ 
narola's soul. Italy—dead to .all true s[»iritiial life, dead 
even to tlnj perception of what, Christian morality retpiired, 
and groaning beneath a general dissoluteness, and the 
prevalence of appalling crimes, which would have, tllsgracod 
ikations whose deities were the ]iatvon.'< of vice—was full 
of that kind of religion to which so many inti u iicis were 
drawing SaA'onarola. It is interesting, but saddening, to 
observe how readily thi.s religion t»f the imagitiation .‘uid 
the senses entered into eomhinalioii Mith exny variety 
of character, producing efleets different according to tlie 
peculiar temperament on which it acted, hut ti-ansforining 
none, while it deluded all. Here it led a votary to 
resign all secular pui*suits, and withdmw from the orduiary 
society of the world; and there it left another to carry on 
a life of folly, of cruelty, and of crime, in the intervals 
of which, nay, in the very midst of which, he might be 
seen, subdued in absorbing adoration, at the shrine of 
some favourite saint. This is the religion of poetry, of 
sentiment, the time-hallowed and picturesque faith of 
which we hear so often, and which finds so much favour in 
the eyes of many. Strange how soon the plainest lessons 
of the world’s experience, the most valuable lessons of 
history, are forgotten! Yot these lessons camiot be blotted 
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out; and there are those who will not forget, that, co¬ 
existent with this religion, where most fully developed 
and univereally diffused, the moral condition of the peo¬ 
ple wa.^ i”?vpcak:il)ly corrupt; and the leaders in conniption, 
the most atrocious transgressors, were the rulers of the 
church, the members of that splendid hierarchy, the power, 
and poiTi[i, ami glojy of which served but to set their crimes 
in b'dfler relief. 


Girolamo’'^ ri'ligivnis feelings deepened, anti he wished to 
become a nionl.. lie b id iiecessariK imbibed rnan^ of the 
mistaken notions /f lii i tlmc.'i 1 o the virtues and benefits 


of a moil!', St if life- but 'lih coiivieiions were of a very diffe¬ 
rent character fiom th-o^ ivdiieh led .^o many to the cloister. 


Already IkuI the. ^piiit truth commenced the work of 
enlightenment, iilreadN had she »ipened the eyes of the 
ymuth to his own iiiheicnl .sinfuhii'.ss, to the holiness of 
God and of tlie worship wlneli iui rt'ipiirnl, and to the 
only ground of hope—the \Aork of the Ivedeeuier. The 
society of his lather’s honsi*, the society' of the world in 
general, he fidt to be lotally' opposed to the new life within 
him; and, fearful of the ti'mptjitions which pressed on every 
side, lie loiigi'd for tlie safely which the retreat of a con¬ 
vent seemed to offer. 

There wus. liowever, a difficulty in the way. Savona¬ 
rola’s fatin'!’ and Iricnds Avere not likely thus to forget 
the high hopes they cliorishcd regarding him. He was an 
affectionate son, and the struggle in his mind betAveen his 
wishes to gratify' his friends, and AA'hat seemed to be his 
duty' to a higher being, was protracted and jiainful. But 
the religious obligation, Avhich, in so many Avays of danger 
and self-denial, he afterwards proved to be ever the supreme 
influence, prevailed; and in April 1476, during the cele¬ 
bration of the festival of St. G enrgf*, the patron saint of 
Ferrara, he secretly left liLs father’s house, and repaireil 
to Bologna, where he Avas at once recciv'cd into the monas¬ 
tery of the Doniiiiicans, as a candidate for the vows. The 
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next day lie wrote a letter to his father, detailing his 
reasons for the step he had taken, and referring in touching 
terms to the anguish he endured in abandoning his home, 
and separating himself from the friends he loved so well. 

Jjike most men who, with similar feelings and hopes, 
have embraced a monastic life, Savonarola was disappointed. 
The spiritual converse, the absorbing devotion, the holiness 
which he expected to find in his brethren, lie looked for 
in vain. Evciy evil jiassion seemed to liave acquired fresh 
power by its professed renunciation. He had sought to 
strengthen his weak spirit by the hallowed influences of 
Christian fellowship; and despairing of finding it in the 
open common of the general church, he looked to the 
cloister as the church within the church, the sacred enclo¬ 
sure, where the fruits of righteousness might spring up 
.and ripen. But alas! here too the plague spot was found, 
and the heavenward spirit of the young brother was thrown 
back on itself and on its God. 

For a considerable time Girolamo remained a hay brother, 
and was employed in teaching the philosojihy of Aristotle, 
an occupation very diflTerent from what he desired. Platt) 
had long before displaced Aristotle in his esteem; and 
afterwards, when his attention was turned to theology, 
Thomas Aquinas became the favourite. Ifc too, happily 
for Savonarola, liad soon to yield the chief plac.c, wliieh 
was now accorded to the only infallible guide. Savonarola 
became acquainted with the Scriptures, and humbly sub¬ 
mitted his soul to their authoritative teacliing. ^‘At length,” 
says his English biographer, his books ceased to ebann, 
his soul ceased to alfect the food presented by the current 
religious treatises. Nothing would satisfy him but the 
sacred Scriptures themselves; there he Vrished to lay sure 
the foundations of his belief and practice. Henceforth, to 
study them, to obey them, to solve whatever difficulties 
might be contained in them, and to apply the results to 
his conscience, became the chief occupation of his exis- 
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tcnce. He held them in the highest honour, treated 
them with enthusiastic reverence, and was forward to 
acknowledge that his gratitude was due to them for all his 
light, his consolation, and better tendencies.” 

To teach the scholastic philosophy was an occupation 
little agreeable to such tastes. Yet Girolamo was slow 
to rid himself of it by entering on the priest’s office. 
On various accounts he hesitated. The '^fllc character 
of the ministers of the Romish Church made him shrink 
from close association with them. “If you wish your 
son to be a wicked man,” he used to say, “ make him a 
priest.” And besides, there was much that was conflicting 
in his opinions on ecclesiastical matters, which probably 
rendered him the more averse to bike a decided step. 
As is a’ways the case with a mind struggling from dark¬ 
ness to light, his notions were somewhat contradictory. 
Old fallacies lurked in his mind and coloured its percep¬ 
tions, even after its reception of principles which, if scen^ 
ill all their bearings, would have expelled these fallacies, 
'riiis is what the history of the progress of the human 
mind teaches us to expect. One man explodes this pre¬ 
judice, another discovers the error of that opinion, and 
thus by the combined eftbrts of lionest but imperfect 
inquirers, we arrive at a well-dcftned and consistent system 
of truth. know, indeed, that God could at once dispel 
every shade of error from the minds of those wliom he 
purpQscd to make the instruments of re-introducing to 
the Avorld the tnie knowledge of himself and of his insti¬ 
tutions: but we know likewise that this is not the pl.an 
of his sovereign wisdom. By slow and painful degrees 
we liiid the reformers led on, always hoIfUng film the 
great central point of the gospel, but in other things 
often stra}nng under the inveterate power of old super¬ 
stitions. 

Such was Savonarola, when, after a novitiate of seven 
years, he received priestly ordination, lie had already 
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learned that the true “ Catholic Church consists of those 
Christians vrho live good lives and have the grace of God/’ 
He perceived,'too, that the church as it was had departed 
from primitive simplicity, had introduced ceremonies unau¬ 
thorized by the word of God, and had substituted obedience 
to these ritual observance^ for ohcdiciice to the commands 
of Christ. Notwithstanding, he still regarded the Churcli 
of Rome as ^he true church of God, possessed of high 
mysterious privileges and mighty powers. Jlis views 
of the priestly oliice were in like manner characterized 
by the same mixture of truth and error. He rebiined 
many of the Romish notions in regard to the functions of 
the priesthood, but as to what constituted validity, lie was 
entirely at issue with his times. Witliout personal liohness, 
he boldly declared no man could be a true priest; no 
ordination, no outward rite could make him so. Ccrc- 
In^ial or official holiness he utterly refused to recognise, 
and insisted tliat without that fitness for the office which 
personal piety could alone bestow, no man had a valid title 
to it, or conld really discharge its functions. 


CHAPTER H. 

STATE OF THE CHURCH. 

To a man holding these opinions, the Church of Rome 
could be no sanctuary of peace. The chief shepherd was 
Sixtus IV., who but a few years before had added to 
the catalogue of his crimes one of the darkest wlfifch the 
blood-stained annals of these times record. I^orenzo de 
Medici was at the head of the republic of Florence. To 
get rid of him and of his brother the Cardinal Giuliano 
suited the interests, or would gratify the malice, of the 
popier and some of his allies^ and a scheme of assassination 
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was laid:—a transaction,” says Kosooe in his Life of 
i^orcnzo de Medici, ‘‘tliat has seldom been mentioned 
witliout emotions of the strongest horror and detestation, 
and wliich, as has justly been obserN^cd, is an incontro* 
vcrtiblc proof of the practical atheism of the times in 
which it took place—a transaction in nvhich a pope, a 
cardinal, an archbishop, and several other ecclesiastics, 
a.-bOciated theinsclves with a band of ruffians, to destroy 
two men who were an lionour to their age and country; 
.■Old purposed to ijei-jictrate their crime at a season of 
hospitality, in the sanctuary of a Christian church, and at 
the very moment of tlic elevation of the Host, when 
tin* audience bowed tlowii before it, and the assassins wore 
presuinctl to be in the immediate j)resencc of their God.” 
In the dmrch of the Hepanita at riorencc, on Sunday 
the 2(ith of April 1478, the sclieme was cKccuted, and 
(iiuliano de Aledici killed. Lorenzo escaped, .and the 
conspirators were arrested, sentenced to death, and exe¬ 
cuted by ilic indignant irdiabitants. Immediately the 
tfniiulers of the church were awakened; not against the 
miscreant who had brought so foul a hlot on its name, 
but against the unoffeuding people who liad dared to 
bring the murderers to justice. Sixtus, enraged at the 
failure of his plot, sought revenge by anathematizing 
Lorenzo de Medici and the magistrates of the republic 
of Florence; styling Lorenzo, in his offioial documciit, 
“ thc^child of iniquity and the nursling of perdition.” 

The bishops and clergy in the Florentine dominions 
w'cre suspended from the exercise of their spiritual func¬ 
tions, but as they were not personally implicated in the 
imputed guilt, they declared that the pope had excedded 
his authority, and they retorted his anathemas on him¬ 
self. 8ixtiis, however, had temporal as well as spiritual 
weapons at command, and the Florentines sought to avert 
h's wrath by concession and humiliation. But vain were 
all their entreaties and the mediation of foreign princes; 
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tiie anger of the pontiff could be appeased by nothing short 
of the surrender or banishment of Lorenzo; and the Flo¬ 
rentines wcro determined to brave the worst rather tlian 

I 

obtain peace on such tenns. War was commenced, but 
wliUe the result was still doubtful, Mahomet II. made his 
appearance in Italy, and the belligerents were compelled 
to cease hostilities against each other, and defend their 
Avails from the attacks of the infidel. 

In 1484, about two years after Savonarola became a 
priest, Sixtus dieil, and was succeeded by Innocent VITI., 

who liad actually purchased the votes of the conclave, in 
order to his election, and had no sooner attained it, than 
he violated all treaties and oaths made with, and swoni to, 
the cardinals, though he had bound himself on jiain of 
anathema, not to exercise his power of self-absolution.” 
As was the head, so Averc the members. Cardinals, 
bishops, priests, and people, were but too generally cliarac- 
tcrized by the same .shameless disregard of the obligntiiuis 
of common morality. Exceptions there Averc indeed; 
amongst the uiiknoAVTi croAA'd, we may hope many; and 
some conspicuous names we tiiid uiitarnisiied by im])u 
latioiis of treachery and crime. And doubtless here and 
there were to bo found individuals of genuine Christian 
character, who, apprehending the enormity of the prcA'ail- 
ing corruption, inoiimod over it Avith bitter sorrow. These 
wore the true antagonists of crime and vice; these alone 
AA’ere in possession of principles poAverful enough to reno¬ 
vate society. Of this class we may take (lirolanio as 
the representative. 

Not ministers of Christ, but apostates, Savonarola often 
docLored tliosc men to be with Avhom he now ranked as a 
priest of the Churcli of Rome. He luid enrolled himself 
amongst them, but with no feeling of brotherhood, no 
intention of submission; rather with a determination to 
ceaseless antagonism, with the resolution of a reformer 
and the courage of a^martyr. 
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For some time lie confiiicd himself to the mere private 
duties of his office; reproving the careless, directing the 
pcrjilexcd, and consoling the pe.nitcnt, with so much wis¬ 
dom and zeal, that his lame spread, and many resorted to 
the confessional of this holy father. The honour attained 
by brother Girolamo was reflected on his order, and hence, 
that it might be increased, they were anxious he should 
commence iniblic jircaching. Nor was he disinclined to the 
work himself, lie therehire readily acceded to the re(|nest 
of the prim* of San Marco at Florence, (wln^re Savonarola 
and his brethren were in the nieantiiiie sojonriiing,) to 
preach the fast-day semions in the Lent of 1483—the year 
of Luther’s birtli. 

An interosting aceoimt is given of tln.s first attempt, 
by llirolanio’s Kngli>h biographer;—“Tlie o|i])ortmiity,” 
he say^, ‘‘iMug looked for has at length arrived. 'I’hat 
fountain of elinpience. in the soul of Savonarola, whnse 
li\ing streams had tlowed at the lecture-table hoalingly, 
and which liad refreshed the hearts of companions and 
of those who came for counsel or confession in private* 
convei>e, wa.-^ now to he lifted up in the congregation of 
believers, and the preacher was to be acknowledged as 
the orator of salvation, the advoc^atc for God and man. 
This, and no le.ss a gift than this, was in Sa\onaroIa— 
n.ssuraneo of it had been felt by him—the ambition for 
its exerci.se had grown with him; and now the time has 
come w'hen it is to do the work for which it had been 
bestow'cd." 

'N\ ith hojies tlm.s high, Savonarola ascends the jiuljiit 
in tlic church of Lorenzo, at Florence. 'J'he congrega¬ 
tion is numerous, for hitherto the preachers have, been 
sufficiently attractive, and the new jireacher hfis much 
celebiity, and from him much is expected. But these 
hopes and expectations^ arc premature. Savonarola has 
much to loam before he is perfect as an orator. A coii- 

btruiiied carriage, an ungainly figure, a piping voice, have 

R 
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little to please an audience. Day after day the number of 
hearers diminishes—day after day—till at length only 
twenty-live arc left, iiielnding women and boys. Nor is 
Savoii.arola not aware of the cause, but has left his self- 
condemnation on record. “ I liad,” ho says, “ neither 
voice, lungs, nor stylo. My preaching disgusted every 
one. I could not luivc moved so much as a chicken!” 

Tliis was suflicicntly discouraging; but J^avonarula was 
hopeful and energetic. He felt conscious of the possession 
of gifts which might and ought to benelit the world, aiul 
lie w'oiild not lot his Master’s talents be useless for want 
of jicrscvcring cultivation. IJitlierto he, had devoted liis 
attention exclusively to the trutlis to be taiigiit, now lie 
secs llie ii(*eessity of attending to the manner of teaeliing; 
and, like the groat Grecian orator, he determined to spare 
no clfort to attain the power of giving fit and pruper 
expression to the eloipient thoughts whicli burned within. 

Aftm* having spent about two years in the.se efforts 
in studying the Scriptures, and in instnieting the young, 
OiroL'inio was invited to preach at Brescia, and repaired 
thither to try once more his fitness for tlie ollice of a 
public speaker. And now liis success was as marked as 
was his former failure. He had learned how to convoy 
Ills own soaring thoughts to others; they were unchained, 
and, flowing from the lips of the impassioned orator, thrilled 
and subdued the hi'arts of the peoide. If he bo indeed the 
arrogant and ambitious monk they rci»rcscnt him, here is a 
fit opportunity for forw’arding his designs. H(»w does he 
improve it? By eiiteriiig at once on a course fatal to 
all hopes of earthly advancement; a course which he 
steadily and consistently pursued, with its probable termi¬ 
nation full ill view, imtcmfied by the darkness which 
surrounded that termination, and unsodneeil by the bright 
prospects which a difierent path presented. 

While yet a lay brother in the Doininiean convent, 
Savonarola had declared his deep dissatisfaction with the 
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pri'^eiit state of tlie cliiirch. TJie years which siicceoiled 
Jiad streiij;tlieiu‘(l his ctuiviclioiis in roganl to its evils, 
and now that he has the of the eloiiiieiit, he sets 

Ijiiiiself heldly to deiioiiiicc its eoiTuj>tioiis and the sins of 
its iiiiiii.^ters. In one of his discourses at lireseia, after 
sliowiiii; from Old 'i'estameiit liistory that the provideiiei* 
of (j!od, allhoiieji jjatient and lonj; suiVerin^^, \\ill not 
idtimatelv leave the impenitent unjnniished, he ij;oes on to 
say: ‘‘ Not otherwise will it he in <mr eorrujit tiiiu*s. from 
Vvhieh all tlie virtiu's have vanished, and in uhieli all 
tlie \iei s are ram])anl. Tljose sunk in sijj will he iiuited 
to con\er-'ion, and merev will he off<‘re(i if Ihev turn to 

V •/ 

^il•tue, hut justice will he at hm^iii executed on them, if 
they persist and ]>erse\(re in \iee. The, popes have 
attai.ii'd, throui^h tlie most shameful simony aiul suhtlety, 
the hii^lie^t ])rieslly di^mitics, and even then, when seat<‘d 
in the li"l\ chair, surrender tlunuselves to a shamefidly 
X oluptuous life and an insatiahle avarice. ^1'he cardinals 
and hishojis follow their exainjde. N(» discipline, no fear 
of Ood is in them. Many helieve, in no (lod.” 

From this lime wc do not hear much <tf Savonarola, 
till about 14S7, when wo tiiid him at Iteg^^io, attending 
a pnnincial chapter of the Dominicans of I,.ornhardy. (hi 
this oci’asion Ih'inco (Jiovamii J^ieo (jf iMirandnla was 


])resent; a man of whom his learned eontem[)orary l^ili- 
liano w'rites: ‘‘Of a per>i)icaeions mind, a w-midorful 
ini'inory, indefatigahle in study, distinct and eloquent in 
sjioech, it seeimid donhlfnl whether lie was more eon- 
sjiieiious for his talents or his virtues. Intimately con¬ 
versant wdth every dejiartrnent of philoso[diy, improved 
and invigorateil hy the, knowledge of xarious languages, 
ami of ex cry honourable science, it may he truly saifl 
that no commendation is equal to Ids praise.” h^avonarola's 
talents attracted the notice of this great man, who xvrote 
to hi.s friend Lorenzo dc iledici, advising liim to secure 
ro Florence the labours of the learned and eloquent monk. 
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Thus was GiruLimo invited to return to I'loroncc, destined 
thenceforward to be the scene of his labours and of ! i» 
sufferings. 


ClfAlTFJl III. 




FLOiiENn: was ai)parenlly in the lieight of its prosperity 
when Sa\onarol:i made il liis lioine. Tnder its republii'nn 
government bad arisen a people <listiiiguisli(!d by thisr 
activity and industry, l)y the success of their eoniinerci*, 
and liy their attaimnents in literature and art; a peojde 
wliosci sn[»eriority was universally acknowledged, and ^vlio 
became “the historians, the poets, the orators, and the 
]>reccpt«)rs of Knropt!.” Yet, with all these advantages, 
Ihti Klorentines were less favourably eharaeleiized by a 
tendenev to intestine dissensions, to sudden rcNolutioiis 
and violent struggles for ])ower. At the. ])eriod (.>f which 
we now write, howev(‘r, the iindi^[)iited inlhu'iiee of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, the most eminent of the distin¬ 
guished line of the Medici, served to repress tlie love 
of cliangc of the fickle populace, and tlie city enjoyetl 
peace. 

The family of the Medici had long been inllucntial in 
Florence, and about tlie close of the preceding century, 
its ])ower was iniieh increased by Giovanni, tlie great¬ 
grandfather of liorenzo. Gii*^’anni had by commereo 
acquired immense wealth, and by his virtues had gained 
the esteem of his fellow-citizens, by whom he was raised 
to the highest offices of the republic. He died in 142H, 
leaving two sons, (kismo and Lorenzo, from the latter of 
whom “ is derived the collateral branch, which, in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, obtained tlie absolute 
sovereignty of Tuscany.” 
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The fhh'jit Ron, Cosnio, siiccccded to his fatliors in- 
flin'iicc ill t!u* rcpuhlic, and iiihcritcil his father > mode¬ 
ration and lilxT.'dity. Ills gr(*at ■wealth eiiahlivl liiiii to 
support the family dignity, and CMitortain illn-lrlviiis 
foreigners with a splendour and inagnifu iMieo w'hicli, in 
the eves of his fellow-eitizeiis, refliTted honour on their 
enimtrv; and above all it enahlul him to exk'iid the 
most liberal ])atr(mage to learning and to art. 'I'liis was 
indeed his ;>rei;t (Might; and not only hdoreneeand Italy, 
but all I'lirope, owi* inueh to the enlightened zeal which 
he displayed in the ])r()nioti(m of learning. It was lie wlio 
founded the institution for tlie study of the Platonic; ])lii- 
losoj)liy, to nhieh we ha\i; alnMcly referred. Oviu* this 
institution he ]>lae'‘d tlie son of his faNoiirite ph\sieian, 
V ho by his ih sire was sj-eeiaily ediieateil for the jnii^iose. 
He was likewise tin* great jiatron and protector of those 
(Greeks, hv whose means tin; language and literature of 
tln-ir eouiitry eamc to he generally .studi(‘d in Italy; and 
he was foivnutst amongst the princely eolleetors of ancient 
hooks. In eons('(pionee of his extended eonnni'reial rela¬ 
tions, he hail eorn'sjiomhmts in every country, and tlicy, 
as well as his learneil frii-nds whom he freijjiently s'“nt on 
pilgrimages in search of manuscripts, ■^vcie enjoiiic*] to 
jirociire for him thc.-e literary treasures at any cost. 'I'lie 
works thus t»htained l;iid the foundation of a eelehrated 
liltrarv in Plorenee, now known hv the name of the 
Jlihliotheca Medico-1jamentiana.” Nor was (*osmo lc*ss 
ardent in the eneouragenu'iit of art. To the great Floren- 
tinc citizen the most dlstingiii-herl sculptors and painters 
cif the day were, proud to ow n their oliligations. 

In the cxerei'-e of his state functions, (’osino exhihik-d 
rare wi-idom and mod.eration. The kind of power vliicli 
he wielded is thus de'«erihed by Uo'«eoe: “ 'I'ho authority 
which Cf^snio ancl his descendants exercised in Florence 
(hiring the fifteenth eentiirx', w’ns of ti very peculiar nature; 
and consisted rather in a tacit influence on their part, and 
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a voluntary acquiescence on that of the people, than in 
any prescribed or deliiiito coin])ac*t between tlieni. The 
form of government was ostensibly a republic, and w'as 
directed by a council of ten citizens, and a chief executive 
oHiccr, called tluj Gonfaloniere, or sUiiulard-bearer, who was 
chosen every two months. Under this establishment the 
citizens imaijined they enjoyed tlic full exercise of their 
liberties ; but such was the power of the Medici, that tliey 
gciuT.dly either assumed to themselves the first offices of 
tlie state, or nominated such persons as they thoujL^ht 
proper to tliose employments, lii this, however, tliey 
paiti great respect to popular opinion. That opposition 
of interests so generally apparent hetweeii tiic people 
and their rulers, was at this time scarcely perceived at 
Florence, where superior qualifications and industry were 
the surest recommendations to public authority and favour. 
Convineeil of the benefits constantly received from this 
family, and satisfied that they could at any lime withdraw 
themselves from a connexion that exacted no engage¬ 
ments, and reiiuired only a temporary acquiescence, the 
I'lorentinea considered the Medici as the fathers, and not 
as the rulers, of the republic. On the other hand, the 
chiefs of this house, by apiicaring rather to decline than 
court the honours bestowed on them, and by a singular 
moderation in the use of them when obtained, were careful 
to maintain the cluiracter of simple citizens of Florence, 
and servants of the state. An iiitercbango of r(*,ciprocal 
good offices was the only tic by wliich the Florentines 
and the Medici were bound, .and perhaps the long con¬ 
tinuance of this connexion may be attributed to the very 
circumst4aiice of its having been in the power of either of 
the parties, at any time, to dissolve it.” 

Cosmo died in 14G4, and was succeeded by his son Piero, 
who, weak in body, and inferior in abilities and prudence 
to his father, failed to sustain the family popularity, 
although he continued to retain the family authority. lie 
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died in 1469, leaving two sons, Lorenzo and Giuliano. 

Lorenzo was twenty-one years of age at the time of 
his father’s death, and had already given proofs of extraor* 
dinary capacity and vigour. This early promise his future 
coiu*se amply redeemed, and Lorenzo do Medici, with the 
title simply of a citizen of Florence, obtained, by means of 
his talents, his justice, and magnanimity, iui honourable 
pre-eminence amongst the princes of Europe. 

Lorenzo inlniritcd the family partiality for men of let¬ 
ters, and was liimsclf liighly distinguLshod for his literary 
attainnionts. Hence, with singular judgment and taste, 
he extended the encouragement which the IVIcdici liad ever 
given to talent, diie libraries founded by his gnindfather 
were enlarged by him; mid an academy opened for tlie 
stuly of the antique in art, which ho enriched with the 
cliuicest specimens of ancient sculpture, lie might almost 
be said to be the centre of the intidligence and rcilnement 
of his age. Florence was the great resort of men of genius, 
who were certain of iinding there the honour due to them; 
and it was the chief pleasure of its nilcr to turn from his 
liarassing pubUc cares, to the society of those men, and, 
as an equal, join in tlielr intellectual convensic. 

Such w'as the man by whom Savonarola wa.s in\ited 
to Florence, and created prior of San Marco. Are ^ve to 
expect sympathy of feeling between the stem preacher 
and his accomplished patron? Girolamo was no ignorant 
bigot, fearful of the spread of information. A bold inde¬ 
pendent thinker himself, he wished to make others so 
likewise. But Girolamo was more than a man of letters, 
or a man of taste; in him these endowments were merged 
in the grand distinction of a Christian man. Ilis position 
was a diilicult one, a testing one, to the integrity and 
supremacy of what is peculiar in his religious principles. 

“ Savonarola,” says the writer of his life and times, “ is 
in the monastery of San Marco, bound, as it w'ould seem, by 
such associations, both to the Medici and tlie papacy, as 
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it would be difficult to uiidon’aluc. Nor was he himself 
unattended with celebrity. To his hictiires crowded lu‘arei*s 
of all ranks; even men like Pico della Mirandnla, (lirolaino 
and JJonu'iiico lienivieni, and othci's of like note, were 
arnun^ fliem. What wonder to them wlio iiad heard him 
in his lirst jireaehin^^ in the clmrch of Lorenzo wliat a 
dilTerenee lu‘t\vi\t tlnai and now! 'I'heii the iiullective 
])reacher, now tlie omnipotent orator. Anon tlie mmu-- 
rons audience so much increased, that the narrow liall was 
insufficient to contain them, and tlie inti'rior of the cloi»ter 
Avas needs called into napiisition. At len;;th the, niinv 
inHiiential of the citizens obtained permission to heai the 
lectures in the church itself. 

Lorenzo could not fail of beini^ proud of such a 
prote:^u*. Already, induced by the serious di.'po.>itinn 
which formed ])art of In's character, the ma;;iianimous 
Meiliei had favoured many learned ec,ele^ia^lies. Moral 
and religious themes were frej|uently the sidtjeet of his 
daily talk, lie had alread)’ eminently dl'>tiuj:uishe<l one 
Mariano de (Jenargano, an Augii.^tine monk, and •‘Uperitu- 
of his ordi'r, for whose ii'^e and that (»f hi.^ assueiale--, 
Lorenzo had erected in the suburbs of Florence an exten¬ 
sive building, and endowed it as a monastery, 'riiither, 
indeed, hew’as himself often wont to s«*ek ti'inporarv refuge, 
with a few sideet trieiids, from the busy Avorld, and enjoy 
the eonv(‘rsatiou of the learned ecelesiastie. Nor are wo 
left altogether ignorant of the arguments discii'^sed in tlie 
convent of San Gallo, being informed by Valori, that tIm; 
existence and attributes of Dc'ity, the insuffieituiey of 
temporal enjovmonts to fill the mind, and the j)roluibility 
and moral nei*essitv of a future state, wTre the, uu'st 
ciistoniary topics of discourse. Jxu’euzo had ovideutly 
expected an addition to tlicse refined pleasures in the 
company of Sjivonarola; but he w'as destined to be taught a 
dift'erent experience in the conxent of San Marco, from 
what he had leaniod iu that of San Gallo. 
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Tlic frame of mind in which Savonarola assunn'd lus 
new duties at San Marco, was altogether alien to the tlieii 
spiritual aiul political condition of men and manners in 
Florence. AVliatever external glitter might belong to the 
state of there])ul)lic, ho saw at a glance that it had become 
a mere fnlcrnin for anpporting the power and considera- 
titni of a single family. AVliatever the seeming or e^en 
real gem'roMty of Lorenzo, the ])oliey of the Medici was 
necessarily selfish. "I'liat the power of the monied aristo¬ 
cracy al't> bad been thereby effcctuallv sid)verted, emdd not 
be hidden from a clear-sighted observer, lint the honest 
mind nm‘«t have bec'n most troubled bv tlie fact that, from 
the ov(*rbalance <if the iikm’i* seiisoons life, even when 
refine<l rather tlian ])urifie(l by literature, the legitiniat(? 
inlluerce of the (’hristian religion was all but sn]ipresse<l. 
There was, l)e‘<i<le'^, no man bold enough to chastise with 
eloquent rei)ro(»f the follies and vices of the age. 'riie 
most celebrated jireachers of the time wa‘re moral ])reachers, 
.‘O called, W’lio studiously conceale<l the deep and grievous 
< vil of sin from the ])eo])le, and based the divine blessing 
on the p(“rfonnanci* of particular merits and self-elected 
duti(‘s. Men atlniired their masterly disposition, tin* logi¬ 
cal clearness and s<umdness with which they treated their 
argument,-'-(jualities surely subordinate in inqiortance, 
where fir^t flu* demonstrali»in of the .‘^i»irit wdlh jtower is 
requisite—and W('tjt away cold and unmoved from their 
jweaching. Savonarola, therefore, had to tight a double 
battle, not only against the limes generally, hut also 
against the pre\ailing and mo.st appro\cd style of prt'ach- 
ing, both of them naturally a.«sisting the other in opposition 
t«» his etfoiis. How far he eomprehended his times, Inov 
ke(*nly he penetrated their iniim.st poverty and lifelessiiess, 
but slightly covered to outwarrl observanee, hi.s w'ritings 
sufficiently show, llis j)roplH'tic voice, without reserve, 
laid this h.are to the minds of all, nay, necessarily heeainc 
more decided and severe as he hehcld sin (lisguis<’d in the 
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mask of pioty, and the mass of half and nominal Cliristians 
regarding every demand to submit themselves uncondi¬ 
tionally to the truth, as a dangerous fanaticism—even a 
trespass against humanity. It is thus that Savonarola 
writes concerning tlio character of the time, the people, 
and their leaders, l)y which wo may more clearly see how 
he came by degrees into a inis-relation with the most noble 
representative of the time, Lorenzo de Medici. Ilow pa'ui- 
ful was tliis to Savonarola, from the high esteem in which 
he ingenuously held Lorenzo’s talents and elevated aims!” 

Gindamo was a republican. Florence was now his 
adopted eoiintiy, and the Mediccan uilluoiice he regarded 
as subversive' of its liberties. Henceforward be bccx)ines 
a state as well as a church refonner. But it was chiefly 
because he believed the present political condition of Flo- 
renrje, and tlie tastes of its ruler and people, presented 
ol)staeles to the revival of true religion, that he interfered 
in its secular alfairs. All the btuielits which mere mental 
cultivation, which philosophy and art could bestow, the 
Florentines enjoyed. Yet the people were vain, frivolous, 
and immoral. Many of the IciU'iied men were gros.^ly 
vicious; and the life. le<l by all, not excepting even Lore.nzo, 
was not only in oj)positioii to the Christian s])irit, but also 
in direct outward violation of many precepts of Christian 
morality. 

Not less against this polite and refined irrcligioii, against 
this system in which “Christ was lc.ss esteemed than 
Plato,” than against the corruptions of ihe Koniish Church, 
did the prior of San Marco*declare war. To Lorenzo, 
whom ho regarded as the prime sustainer of the current 
tastes, and as the infringer of his country’s liberties, he 
early manifested a coldness which soon grew into decided 
o])position. It was customary for the prior of San Marco, 
on being mstallcd, to pay a visit to the Medici, and com¬ 
mend his convent to his protection. This visit Savonarola 
refused to pay: he would acknowledge no authority but 
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that of God. The monks remonstrated. “WHio raised 
me to this dignity,” asked Savonarola, “ Lorenzo, or God? 
Let us render thanks to God, to whom they are due, and 
not to a mortal man.” Lorenzo, instead of resenting this 
neglect, sought the more earnestly to make a friend of the 
ausstere monk. He saw that the Horentinea noedj'd to be 
reformed, and lui hoped, p(‘rhaj)s, that the zealous preai:li(T 
should be the means t»f it. He might, too, have been 
uifluenced by motives of policy. Savonarola w'as poinilar 
with the j)»'ople, and it would be ivell to attach him to the 
interests of his family. But whatever were the designs of 
I-ioreiizo, in sco'king the friendshij) of Savonarola, it is to 
his credit lh.it after ho faiUal, he continue<l as before to 
C(»mmcnd the preacher’s efforts for the moral improvement 
of thi' people, an»l endured with mueli patience lii.s 
animadversiun.s on his own eondnet. 

Savcmarola loved to lecture on tlu; ApoeaUqiso, and 
ere long he made it the subject of his «liscourses in Flo¬ 
rence. The first of these is thus deseribe<l. ‘‘It ivas, 
according to his own account, on the 1st of August 148!), 
that Savonarola began in the garden of the cloister at S.aa 
Marco, imder a shrubbery of DamasciLS roses, to cxpouinl 
to a numerous audience his favourite book—the bo<jk si» 
dear to the poetico-religious enthusLost—the Apocalyjj.ie 
of St. John the Divine. The throng of people was so 
great, that there wms scarcely rr)om for the monks them¬ 
selves, many of whom stood on the choir wall, and it was 
dillicult to tind one who would do the customary duty at 
the door or in the .sacristy. It was not the first time, as 
we know, that Savonarola had undertaken the intcii)reta- 
tion of this very prophecy, in order to denounce the moral 
degeneracy of his times, with the threatenings of divine 
anger. Now again, he is heard discussing and enforcing 
the iKJcessitv of an earnest reformation in the collective 

m 

church, and in individual life. Three points he contends 
for—tliat the Church of God must be renewed, and that 
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in his timo—that all Italy should bo first hoavily visited— 
and that the pimishniont would soon arrive.” 

(lirolaino frequently declared that Italy above all other 
lands had sinned, and that therefore a scourge a^\tiit(‘d it, 
which could only be avcu'ted by n'pentance and reformation. 
Ilis preaeliiiig, however, uas not confined to such themes 
as these. '^I’lie only way of a sinner’s justitieation in the 
sight of God, he delighted to proclaim. “None,” he cries, 
“ <‘an glory in themselves; and if, in the prescjjce of God, 
the question wen- put to all the righteous, ‘ Have you been 
saved by your own strength?’ they would all with (»ne 
voice exclaim, ‘Not unto us, O Lord, hut unto thy name 
be tlui glory.’ Wherefore, () God, 1 seek thy mercy, ami 
1 bring thee not my own righteousness; the moment thou 
ju^'tilicst me hy graee, thy righteousness belongs to me; 
for grae(! is tlie righteousness of God. So long, () mau, as 
tbou believest not, ihou art, beeause of sin, deprived of 
graee. O GihI, save me by tby rigbteoiisness, that is, by 
tby Son, who ;ilono was found righteous among men.” lie 


dw»*lt. largely, likewise, on the soid-purifying elleets of the 
faith of the Gospel, and on the utter worthlessness of all 
mer(‘ external worshij) in the sight of the heart-searehing 
God. And not tlm least marked of the pf'euliarities of 
his preaehing was his constant a]'poal to the. Scriptures. 
Not, “What sairh the (’hurch?” was his cry, hut, “ What 
saith the Lord?” ‘‘IVoplc of Florence,” he exclaims, 
“give yourselves to the .study of the, .sacred Scri])tnres! 
d'lu‘, first hh'ssing is, understand, the SJicred Scriptures. 
Let ns puhlicly confess the, •truth, the. sacrcil Scriptures 
have been loeked up—this light has been almost extin- 
gni>hed among men! Has it not been set aside, left in the 
dust ?” 

These doctrines were new to bdorence, and wonderful, 
likexviae, was the m.anner of their expounder. TIis semions, 
we are told, were not elaborated, or composed with logical 
precision, but were charcicterized by an impassioned, 
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energetic, s\vce]niig eloquence which often excited a general 
biu>t of wec[)ing amongst the crowd, and moved even tlie 
cold phil( ►sopliic men of learning who listened to it. “At 
the conclusion he w'ould frequently descend from the 
pulpit, bathed in tears, amid the sobs and groans of llie 
congregation.” 

At lioiiie and abroad the I’nor's labours were unremit¬ 
ting. He restricted liiinself to four hours of rest, wliieli, 
notwithstamling his constant ]u*eaching, left him time to 
attend to the jirugn'ss of the brethnai under his charge, 
whom lie \isited fr(»m cell to cell, to hold spiritual conver¬ 
sation with them. Jb’ was also much resorted to by the 
citizens, who considen-d Father (lirolaiuo the most holy, 
faithful, and skilful of spiritual directors. 

AVliih' l^avonarola w'as thus occupied, an event occurred 
of deep importance to Florence. I^oren/o dc Medici was 
seized with mortal ilhu"'S. Feeling that his end was near, 
he siait fm' the “ true nmuk,” as he called (Jirolamo, who 
iimnediately rejiaired to him. “ 'faking this o])portunity of 
exhorting Lorenzo to consider himself as if he were then 
nj^on Ills dealh-l)ed, Savonarola, having commended liim 
to the l)i\ine mercy, and comforted him in the name of 
the Holy Trinity, jiroceeded to assure the siitferer, that if 
he had a strong and ]i\ing faith, Hod wouhl and could for¬ 
give him. Lorcuzo ruplh'd that he had this faitli; where- 
iqion Savonarola a«Med, that it was also required of him 
tha^ he should restore wdiatevcr lie luiglit have unjustly 
ohtainod, or should direct hi.s sons to do so. This also 
Lorenzo ]>roiuiscd. But wlieii Savonarola proceeded to 
demand irom him that he should reinstate Florence in 
authority and right of tlie old republican freedom, Lorenzo 
maintained a stubborn silence. Savonanda instantly left 
him; it is even said, without giving liim absolution.” Sueli 
is the relation of tliis interview given in the “Life and 
Times of Jsavonarola,” on the authority of one of his 
earliest Italian hiographers, T*rince Pico della Mirandola, 
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the nephew of the ffimous Pico, who introduced (JiroVuno 
to Lorenzo. The iiccoiint of Politi.ino, the fii(*nd of Lo¬ 
renzo, diflers in Home j)articularH. . He Rays the visit was 
volunteered by Savonarola, makes no mention of any 
j’(*fcrence to the Kovcriiraent of Florene.e, anrl atiinns that 
on Savonarola’s iiuitlini' the room, Lorenzo, to show that 
h(! clicrished no resentment against Jiini, called him back, 
and re.fjue,sled that he would give him his beiKaliution, 
which the Prior immediately did, Jj()renzo making the 
usmil responses. 

JjC»n'i'z«) left a numerous family, three of wdiom were 
sons. Piero, Giovanni, and (Jiuliano. Giovanni, through 
his father’s iritlueiicc witli Innocent VIII., was createil a 
cardinal when only thirteen years of ago, and afterwards, 
under the name of Leo X., wore the pa])al crown at th(i 
memorable era of the liefurmatiuii. 


CIIAITPU IV. 

SAVl*NAROLA A I’OI.ITICIAN. 

After the death of the great Mc'dici, S.avonarola 
took a more prominent part in the i)olitical affairs of 
J’hjrcnee. Ho -was already at the lieacl of a party called 
Pratcschi (brethren,) or Piagone (mourners.) “3'hesc 
were the ze.'ilous advocates of liberty, who had not only 
united for the restoration of*the republic, hut went about 
constantly and loudly lamenting the corruption of morals 
and the decay of prosperity in the city. To counteract 
the vice ami the min that prevailed, they proposed the 
severest discipline. They were considerable in numbers, 
character, and talent.” There were besides tw'o other 
factioiKi in the city—the Compagnacci, so named “ from 
the assistance they derived from companies of young 
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nobles, "who onlistwl tliomselves in its semoo;” and the 
iVIediccan pai-ty, called the lligi (grey.) The MedicM'an 
inilueiico ^^as still strong, and might have crushed the 
rising discontei.ts, had it been exercised pnidently and 
firmly. Jlut Piero de Medici was rash and vacillating. 
He ^vas, moreover, undisgiiisedly anihilions, and quickly 
disgusted the jealous Florentines by iinj>rudent atti'iiqits 
to posses.s himselt’of sovereign [>ower. About this time, 
Charles VJIl. of Prance appeared in Italy at the head of 
his troopv, ;in<l spread dismay through tlie Italian states. 
Piero with foolish temerity threw himself into his camp, 
and failing to avert the threatened tlangers by entreaties, 
he weakly made important concessions in regard to some 
of the Plorentine jjossessions, I'liis exasperated the peo¬ 
ple. so much, that on his return to the city he was ri'fu^e.d 
admittance t(> the palace of the magistrates; whereupon, 
alarmed for his per.sonal sal'ety, he ilc'd to Venice. Thu 
jilunder of ihe ]»alace of the Medici soon followed, and 
tumult spread through the city, which Savonarola used all 
his inlluence to quell, and succeeded in saving many of 
the friends of the Medici, who but for his inti'rferenco 
would probably have fallen victims to the rage of the 
Ijopulace. 

Savonarola had conceived the idea that the reformation 


of Italy was to be elfec.ted by foreign interference, and in 
(!!liarles VUl. he thought he recognised the divinely 
apiiointed instrument of this work. Having been aj>- 
poinfed by the Florentines one of five orators to petition 
Cliarles for the r(;storation of l*isa, he had soon an opiior- 
tunity of »U‘claruig his convictions to the monarch himself, 
wliom he admonished in the most solemn manner regard¬ 
ing the liigh mission laid upon him, and the guilt of 
neglecting to fullil it. With eliaracteristie fearlcssnes.s, 
he, at the same time, condemned the robberies and massa¬ 
cres of which the French troops were guilty, and threat¬ 
ened the conqueror with the vengeance of heaven if he did 
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not restrain these excesses. Erelong the single-hcaited 
monk had reason to <loubt the correctness of tlie opinion 
he had formed of the mission of the crafty and ambitious 
monarch. Charles came to Florence, and there conducted 
liimsclf in a manner highly offensive to the people. Savo¬ 
narola agJiin sought his presence, and addressed to him 
such words of sharp rejiroof as seldom meet royal cars. 
Charles dues not seem to have resented the prior’s bold¬ 
ness; nor did Saxonarola, although grieved and disap- 
poiiiteil, altogellier renounce his frieiul.-diip. 

Florence was shortly freed from the presence of the 
I’reneh troops, and the mlluence of the IVior of tiaii 
Mar(M», wliieh had heeii iiiereased hy the wisdom of liis 
dealings with (Charles, became j)aramount. The settle¬ 
ment «)f the government was the lii’ht thing to l)e attended 
to. On the exjmlsion of the Mediei, “ twenty citizens 
were chosen by tlie aj)}»ellation of Aeeopuitori, wlio were 
invested nut (»uly ^\iLll tlie power of rai.-iiig money, but 
aKo of electing the chief m^lgi^trates.” This was nut suf- 
lic-iently popular to meet the views of »Savonarola, and in 
a short time “the newly-elected magi>trates voluntarily 
abdicated their oilices, and an effort was made to e^tabliNh 
tlie government on a more iiopular basis, Ijy vesting the 
li'gislative powiu* of tlio state in the Consiglio Alaggiore, 
or Council of the Citizens, and in a select body, called tlic 
(Consiglio degli Scelti, or Select Council. I'lie first of 
those w'as to lie composed of at least oue tliousand citizens, 
who could derive their citizenship by dcacent, and were 
U])wards of thirty years of age; tlie latter consisted of 
eighty members, who were elected half-yearly from the 
grcaib council, and 'were upwards of forty years of age.'’ 
AVhen the government thus constituted was consolidated 
a general amnesty for the Medici w'as proclaimed, a mea¬ 
sure earnestly advocated by Girolamo. 

Savonarola liad long cherished the idea of seeing the 
government of Florence assume the form of a Theocracy, 
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with God himf-olf tor its Ilwul, and religion its jill-pnrvad- 
i.ig element; and now these lio[)es beeined on the eve of 
hciiig aeeom]ili>Iied. TJie J'Torentines, so ktdy given up 
to Irivolity and \i(‘-e, were seized with a geiK'ral religious 
entliubiasm. iShops were shut till after the iiioniiiig ser¬ 
mon; and “even in winter the eluireh of San Marco was 
he.-et fcoon afirr midnight by de*. otees, wlm waited until it 
was opeiieil, then lighting their tajsers, remained in silent 
prater until the mighty juvaelier .i|i|H‘an tl.'’ Games and 
j)laees of jinbUe amu>ement were, |iul tl(n\n or abandoned; 
idli'iiesb timl viet; were eoMi[ielli‘d to wiilidi’aw' from public 
■viewg industry ami s<ibriety w(T<,* eueouragod and re¬ 
warded, and attendauee on rcli-iini'. ;-erviees tilled up the 
intervals of neee^^arv hu^'ine.'-'. Tin* gay processions in 
which the people Uhcd so greatly to ilelight, wertj displaced 
o\ religions dam*es, ai:e,onipanied by the ringing of hymns: 
and (hoMig tlie season when in «)iher years the city rang 
with the ni.iddenliig pleasures of the earnival, hontires 
weie lighted in the public scpiurcr., in whieh were consumed 
books, statues, and ]>ietuivs, whieli Savonarola had cou- 
deumed as of heathenish or iiimio'fiil temlciiey. So general 
was the e\< it».ment, that e\cn the eidehrated artist, Fra 
llarthohnneo, assisted in the work of destruction. 

Savonarola’s joy at tliis change wa.s farther im'reased by 


the hiutei'ss, at hsast ]jartially, of his ellbrts for the retbnna- 


tion of the monasteries. lie liad found this a dithcult 


wmrk. The indisposition of tlie monks themselves, and 
the negligence of the discipline of the general congre¬ 
gation with which they were cormijcted, threw many 
obstacles in the way of liis attempts to introduce the 
sevenj rule of St. Dominic. But in time the monks of 


Sun IViarco became imbued with liis own spirit, and the 
iiiliiiencc s[>read to other chii.sters. Thest*, with a new 
soeicty of young brethren wdiich he had established at 
Fiesole, were now eager to adopt a stricter discipline, and 
for this purpose were anxious to be separated from the 

c 
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g ‘DiTfil govomniMit of tlicir orclor, and placcil midcr the 
superintendence of Savcjiiarola. 'I’o the gi’eat siiti-^faetion 
of tile Trior, this was at lenglli elVeeti-d. 

In tlic ineantinie a new oeeii|)ant had ar'Ceieh'd tin* 
papal tliroue. fiiiiO(‘(-i»t survivt'd Loivn/ode Meillei 
hut a few montlis, and the tiara \ias now worn liv Alex- 
ander VI., a man who has l)i‘en de.si.:;iiati’d “the seourjTt! 


of Christendoiii and l!i(? o|)[inihriiim of the human riee;" 
“an ineanialion <if tlie Satanic sjjirit it-?elf, who, liaviiiLj 
purchased the \acatit chair of (lie ap(^^ta.te ^icar of (’hiht, 
despised mankind tr)i) rimclt to tl.itter tlicir mock nwcn nci' 
t)f ])i(‘ty, hy playing tin' hyjiocrite on the dr''('( rated tliiim** 
of superstition.” Alexander was not uno|)M rvant of the 
monk of Florence, Imt he felt tliat caution nni-t he n^ed 


in opposing him. Savonarola Avas fully aw an- tii.'it an 
opportunity only' xvas w^auted to destroy* liiiu. “ I)o vou 
ask me,” he says, “in general wdi.it will lie the t'lid of the 
coiitlict? I answer, \ ielory! Ihif if yon ask me in parii- 
ciiiarV tlieii I answer, Death ! Ihn de.i'h is not cxiinclion! 


Ihitlier, it serves to spread ahioad I lie li Jit! 'This liclit, as 
I liavc evi'niiorn declared, is s])n‘ad wider tli.in yi-o helicve. 
It is already in manv hearts: and if mui kin w liow ni,in\ 
W'cre enlightoned tlu'rehv, not onlv her<-. hut in various 
places, you would he astonished and change your !I\cs. 
Write to Uonie that this liglit is kindled in all jilacc". 
how'heit it is not yet known,ya^t will it soon he ]ierci‘ived, 
and divisions spring up therefrom. Ihit Jioiiie shall nut 
ipiencli this tire, as nevertheless it will endeavour to tlo. 
Nay*, if it queiii'lies it in one, then will another and a 
stronger break out.” 

The Pope’s first decided step w'as issuing si hriv'f. coin- 
maiiding ISavonarola not to preach at Florence dining the 
Lent of 14115, hut at laicca. »S<'ivonaiola prepared to 
obey, but the inagistratc.s interfered, and wivjIc to the 
Pope, entreating that tlie command might he Vithdrawn. 
Alexander, seeing tluit the time laid not yet airi\edfor 
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the jjojmbir ju’CAcluT, yieUleil to their I'litmities, 
;uii1 jieniiitted S;i\tMiarohi to oeoujjy his iiMial jilaee. 

'I'lie L‘()|(i* lelt himselt’ to he in a diiruMilt position. Hr 
was Hut a tufin to h^•^ilat^! ahont Uhin'' the ino.^t e\trenie 

n 

nu*a‘«ure'5, it' they ^^elv likely to prove snceesst'nl. lint 
linvv vva*- lie t(» reaeli his enemy? it was not to be e\- 
j!e«-ted that the h'ion iiTliie-^ would deliver him n|». d'hey 
h id aln-.idv braved the dreaded exeonmiiinieati'oji of the 
ehini-h. latlier tliaii e.i'^t out an iimoeenl eiti/ieM; and now 
their re'^jn.t i t't»r the elmndi or their tear «>t‘its s])iritnai 
ihmidei^. v\a'' iioi, iiier.M>ei| |i\ *lie heri'tieal teaching; to 
vvhii ii thev had sultnblted t hem'v 1\e.s. In this dilemma, 
Alexander -iml tor a hi hop of c I toininiean order, ami 
saitl to him, “I de.‘'ire, f lut .is ;i hn»tiier oj'tin'sami'order, 

von ’vill an-'Wer the m leioii- < i S;i,vonarol;i, and controvert 

« > 

etna 1 nail) their ar^ime ms.” The l)i>hop expre.ssed his 
vvilliiieni '-s to do U' (1 -'IkmI, if his Holiiu'.'.s would only 
I'm ni di i:im with aniiN, deel.irini^ that :is Savoii.arol.'i re- 
pioved llie vices of Ihi* eler^v, iuvvhiih he spoke irnly, 
lie nmst he informed what lie vvas to ri'ply. “ What then 
mii.it we do with him?’’ a^ked the perplexed Pontiff. 

Kew.ard him,” repli« d the bishop, pxa; him a red hat - 
make a cardinal of him and a i'lietid at onee. Si'iid to hitn 
Jaidovieo, ;i man e(|ii;i.lly learned with Inniself, and let 
him antin' with Savonarola, not for^^dtiii.::; as his stron;:est 
ar;.tument, this otfer- -to he j.romised oti <-(>ndition that he 
ahstaiiis from prophesying:, and retracts whatever he has 
sffid and written.” In jnirsnanee of this adviee, Liidovieo 
is des]iati tied to Tlorenee, xvlvi-re he is kindly reeeiveal hy 
Kivonarola, wdio listens jiatiently to his aririnni'nt.s. They 
are, howev'er, inelhetual, and at leiapli the ofler of a ear- 
dinalate is iriade. ‘‘Come to my si.-rmon to-morrow,” 
.s-iid .Savonarola, “and von shall hear niv ansvv'er.” On 
the, morrow' Ludovico was in his jilaee, where he had to 
listen to the most vehement denunciations of the cor- 
riiptioii.s of the church. “ Xo other red hat,” cries the 
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preacher, “ will I have than that of niartynlom, coloured 
with my own blood.” Verily this is a true servant of 
God, cxcLiimcd Ludovico, and returned to Koine to relate 
the ill success of his embassy. 

Kc'fereiice has been made to the proiihesying of f^avo- 
narola. On this subject it is dillicult to form a decided 
oi)inion. He was always accused by his enemies ol niiikiiig 
pretensions to supeniatiiral inspiration, and was ceilainly 
regarded by his friends as a ])rophet. There can be no 
doubt that liis scnnoiis were full of predictions of inijiCMid- 
ing punislirneiit to the corrupt church and states of Italy, 
jmulictions which frcjpKMitly assumed too definite a form 
to be regardo<l simply as warnings founded on the inevitable 
connection between siiftering and sin. His own language 
in regard to it is often aniluguous and sometimes contra¬ 
dictory. At one time, with rapt and glowing clo(|ueiice, 
he talks of visions, and dreams, and revelations, in terms 
which might well leave the impression that he believed 
himself supcrnatiirally infonned of the dt'signs of Di\ine 
Providence. But again he positively denies luuing ever 
made pretensions to iiis[)iratioii, and j)Lices his warnings 
on tlie sure ground of God’s word. Kcferring to the 
fulfilment of the threatenings ho had previously uttered, 
ho says, “ God, who cannot lie, has liithorto permitted all 
things which have boon foretold in his word strictly to 
follow; whonee we coneludo that those things which are 
foretold, but have not yet happened, will without doubt in 
like manner receive their fulfilment.” At Brescia, he 
decliircd, “ I never said I was a prophet,—^yet this I say, 
that God sent me to prophesy a Stourge to Italy, whicli if 
I do I lose my body, if I do not I lose my soul.” To the 
Pope he writes, “ It is said that I speak with God. I have 
never affirmed this or anything like it, as all Florence 
can testify; but if I had, I should have incurred no 
penalty: it is not vTitten in the canon or civil law, or in 
any book of authority, that if one says he speaks with 
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(foii he should be punished; foolish indeed and impious 
would be such a decree, for who can impose laws on 
(iod?” 

This inconsistency is not surj^rising, and furnishes no 
reason for doubting the reformer’s honesty. The h‘gends 
of his churcli, full of tales of prophecies, and visions, and 
miracles, from the superstitious belief of Avhich lie was far 
from being emancipated, operating on an enthusiastic tem¬ 
perament, in times of great excitement, were likely enougli 
to kiad him t<i mistake his own strong convictions of the 
righteousnevss of liis cause for assurances thereof from lica- 
veil. Yet he never chooses to rest on these, never makes 
tlicsc the evidence of his bi'iiig a true minister of Christ; 
the proof of that he rests on tlie conformity of what he 
taught with the ^)eri|)tiiivs, and its effects in transforming 
the unbelieving and vicious into the holy and obedient 
childrcii of (lod. 

Wv, h.‘iv(’ already referred to one result of Savonarola’s 
< >certions —the wonderful reform in Florence. This, 
although the most striking, was by no means the most 
lasting or satisfactiuy effect of his labours. It was .pro¬ 
duced, ill a great measure, by C4iuscs totally inadequate to 
the creation of any real or permanent moral good—igno¬ 
rant enthnsiasm, and legislative authority. Many in Flo¬ 
rence had indeed really received the truth into their hearts, 
and these were abiding causes of joy to the faithful teacher. 
But the influence under which the mass of the people 
acted was far different. Excited by the thrilling eloquence 
of Havonarola, so litted to move the Italian mind, and ter¬ 
rified by his predictions of evil, which the present state of 
Italy seemed to verify, the fickle populace, with headlong 
enthusiasm, forsook their old pleasures to enter on the 
new course pointed out to them, the very severity of which 
was exciting and attractive because of its novelty. And 
the eloquent preacher was likewise the undaunted advo¬ 
cate of tlioir de.irly-cherished political privileges. Who 
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tlien so worthy to direct their republic? Thus vSavonarola’s 
party obtained tlic power of legislating for the Florentines, 
which they employed in framing such stringent laws in 
regard to religion and morals, as they hoped would confirm 
the improved habits of the people, jiut they miscalculated 
the power of such means, and already tokens of the insto- 
bility of the new estate were appearing. The rigid mora¬ 
lity of Savonarola’s system had ever been h.ateful to many 
of the young nobles, who, compelled to submit for a time, 
were eagerly watching till the wane of the people’s ciithu- 
sia.sm should permit them to regain their infliieiie,e. Clra- 
dually this party strengthened, and although Savonarola 
was still in the ascendant, opposition to him began to 
assume a bolder front. 

Savonarohi eoutinued to maintain a correspondence with 
the King of France, and now declared, in a letter to him, 
“ tliat the Church at that time was without any true visible 
head, Alexander VI. having ])nrehascd his eh'ction l)y 
BCiuidalous bribery, and Imving exhibited, as a man, such 
a degree of turpitude as was inconsistent with the Christian 
character, and virtually deprived him of all ecclesiastical 
authority.” This letter fell into unfriendly hands, was 
opened, and its contents made kno^vn to the Pope. Alex¬ 
ander was BO exasperated that he determined to proceed 
against the reformer immediately. But, kno^ving tluit he 
must still be wary, be spoke softly, and the papal citation 
which reached (iirolamo stated “that his Holiness had, 
with joy and gratitude to God, received information that 
Savonarola had, with other labourers, shown himself espe¬ 
cially active in the vineyard of the Lord. Nor did the 
Pope doubt but that he rightly employed the power of the 
Divine Spirit for the salvation of the common pcoj)le. 
But it had at the same time been reported to him that 
Savonarola predicted future events, and this not by means 
of hia own human wisdom, but by moans of divine revela¬ 
tion; hence he desired, as it belonged to his pastoral 
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office, to speak with him on the subject, in order, if it was 
of God, to be better acquainted with liiin; and coininanded 
him, therefore, by the power of holy obedience, to come 
as soon as might be to Jlorne, where he would receive him 
with ])aternal love.” 

Sieknes«, providentially, rendered it impossible for Sa¬ 
vonarola to obey this dangerous citation, and he therefore 
sent to his Holiness a statement of what ho had said 
regarding the pimishmeiit of Italy, and the reformation of 
tin; chureh, with an a])ology for not a])pearing before him. 
This occurred in finly 149.0, and the indisjiosition from 
Avhicli Savonarola was then sutfering prevented him from 
jireaching till about the middle of October, when he again 
appeared in the pulpit, Avi‘,ak in body, but determined in 
.'Spirit as over. “ Now,” he says, “ h.-ivc we permitted the 
body to repose a little, and purpose in the first jilace, two 
things;—one, to strive, and not to cease again from striving 
until d(*;.th, but then to conquer, because the work of 
rhrist must always conipier. Doubt not, even if 1 should 
die, that even in this w'ay we should finally conquer. And 
were it so, like the Hydra of the poets, whose head, when 
Miiitteii off, grew again seven-fold, even so would-God 
waken up oth(jrs._ lJut we have this monring appeared 
anew on the plain of battle, for the purpose of ascertaining 
hoAV the troops stand, and whether all things be fit to re¬ 
commence the war.” 

Tliu war had indeed commenced in earnest. Dangers 
tliickeued around the r(;former in Florence; and ere many 
months ha<l elapsed, his adherents thought it necessary to 
accompany liim in public, armed for his protection. At 
this trying season bis mind was remarkably calm, and his 
courage unabated. With increased severity ho attacked 
the corruptions of the church, and with increased boldness 
(picstioned the power of its professed head; declaring 
luihlicly that if the pope suspended him from preaching 
he w’ould not obey. “ K,” he says, “ the commands of 
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superiors contend with the Divine decrees, no one is bound 
by the latter to observe the former—nay, in that case, the 
observance would bo sin. Should the church command 
anything against the law of love, then say I, Thou art not 
the Koman Church, nor a shepherd of the same, but a man, 
and dost err! 

Such contumacy could no longer be tolerated, and in 
October 1496, Savonarola received a second papal citation, 
accompanied by a decree of suspension from preaching, 
and a brief, addressed to the Prior and convent, of San 
Marco. The brief declared tliat Savonarola had found 
pleasure in destructive doctrines; and commanded the 
vicar-general of the Lombard congr(?gatiou of his order 
to inquire into the matter. 

In reply, Savonarola addressed a long letter to the Pope, 
in which he denied some of the charges brought against 
him, and explained and defended his conduct in other 
particulars. lie complained likewise of the appointment 
of the vicar-general as judge in the case, inasmuch as he 
was his avowed enemy. 

At the request of the Signory, Savonarola continued to 
preach, and multitudes hastened to receive the sacrament 
from his hands, although by so doing they separated 
themselves from the Church of Home. 

The reformer’s next step was a bold one. lie addressed 
letters to the Emperor of Gennany, and the Kings of 
France, Spain, Hungary, and England, requesting them to 
call a general council of the church. One of these epistles 
fell into Alexander’s hands, to whom nothing could be more 
unwelcome than the whole of its' contents, but one sentence 
in particular was not to be forgotten. “ True then, I most 
emphatically give you assurance,” runs the letter, ** by the 
authority of the word of the Lord, that this Alexander the 
Sixth is no pope, and cannot be recognised as pope, not 
only because he has bought tho papal chair with scanda¬ 
lous simony, not only on account of his many public vices. 
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hut on account of his secret scandalous actions, whicli, at 
fitting time and place, we will bring to light- Yes, 1 say 
to you, that he is no Christian, and believes in no Almighty 
God.” 

Alexander now addressed liimself to the Signory of 
1‘lorencc, charging them to deliver up to him Savonarola, 
“ the son of blasphemy.” But the ennigcd PontitF was 
again thwart<'d. The Signory reply, in a very tcspcctful 
tone indeed, but lirnily defending their preacher, and 
assuring his IloliTioss that the evil reports he has received 
' of him were false .arul calumnious. 

The poAver of yavoiiarola’s friends in Florence was, 
however, declining; and, soon after, .a Signory was elected 
deeiderlly uiifavoiimble to him. Many cucumstaiices com¬ 
bined at the same time to prejudice the populace agsiiiist^ 
him. Tlic French alliance, so warmly .advocated by him, 
had b(‘eomc unpctpular; and the discontents of the j)eople 
having been farther excited by tlic high price of ]iroAdsion8, 
the Iriends of Piero de Medici thought it a good opportu¬ 
nity tt) jdot for his restoration. The conspiracy was 
discovered, and live distinguished citizens condemned to 
death, without being allowed—^wliat by law tlicy were 
entitled to —an appeal to the great council. 'This cruel 
and illegal a(‘t Avas unjustly charged on Savotuirola, whose 
credit Avas thereby much injured. It could no longer be 
doubted that a re-action was taking phico in the ])ublic 
mind, and the idol of the tickle croAvd may soon expect to 
becolne its victim. Happily for himself, Girolamo was 
more and higher than the mere popular favourite, lie had 
sought not fame, nor power, but the diffusion of tnith and 
righteousness. 1 le had already pursued this in the face of 
peril; he had maintained the integrity of his puq)osc amidst 
the temptations of the high ])Osition to which he had been 
elevated and he was again ready to encounter reproach 
and sniferuig on its belialf. Persecution was not to him 
unexpected or terrifying. In its fire he had often declared 
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tli(i puriticalion of the church should be ac(*o]upli''hL'(l, and 
he liad always calculated on its being his own portion. 

iris iVicntls now anxiously entreated him not to appear 
in public. Jlut such timid couiis^els suited not his lntre[)id 
spirit. He went on with his work as u.sual, and, at the 
feast of the Asceii8i«»n, preached In the cathedral. On this 
oee^isioii many of his enemies mixed with the congregation, 
and, at a given signal, during tlu? time of service, excited 
a tumult, in the confusion of which they hoped to g(‘t pos¬ 
session of Savonarola’s person. Hut his a<lherents gat hcred 
(piickly aroniul the pid])it, awl being armed, succeeded in 
cr>nveying him safely to Sail Marco. The Signory, Avitluuit 
taking the trouble to bnpiire into the cawies of the dis¬ 
turbance, inadii it a pretext hir ^u'ohibiting Savonarola to 
])reacli; which prohibition, as a peaceful citizen, lie thought 
it right to regard. 

Most welcoHio to Rome were the tidings of these events. 
Oil the 12th of May 1497, Savonarola was evoommmiicated 
by the Rope, .'iwl a brief despatched to the I’liinciscaua in 
Florence, directing them to carry the sentence into effect. 
Much confusion ensued. In some churche.s the, l>rief 
was I'xhihitod, hut others refused to publish it, on the 
grourui that it was not delUered in proper form. And 
many hesitated not to say tluit the cxcomnuinieation was 
invalid, inasmuch Jis it proceeded on vague reports, and 
had not been preceded by any properly conducted ex¬ 
amination. 1 )t hers WTre bold enough to declare that when 
the Rope’s instructions were to destruction, and not to 
editieation, they ought to bo re.sisted. 

Savonarola employed his retirement in -writing letters of 
consolation and encouragement, addressed to all tnio 
believers, and in self-denying attentions to those who 
wore suffering from a pestilence then raging in Florence. 
So far as regarded himself, his mind was peaceful and even 
joyful; but over Florence, his own loved Florence, now 
banishing the word of (rod from it, and eagerly returiimg 
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lo it«; old coursos of folly and sin, he mourned with n.^oiiy 
of 

In July 1407, the hopes of his party revived. Tlie Si.u- 
nory tlien ole( ted was favourable to Siivonarola, and wrott.* 
to tlic Pope, entreatiu" liim to withdraw his excommunica- 
tioii. In aiiswtT, Alexjiiidcr required Savonarola to appcvjr 
at Pome, but tlie reformer was too well acquainted wiih 
liis enemy to trust liinisolf in his meshes. lie recom- 
nicneed preachiiii;' in the ohiiroh of San Marc»>. 'I'ln; 
arelibislmp and vicar oxcornmiiuicyited all xvho h<-ard him; 
ne\ertln-less, many attended his sennons. The Sij^nory 
of .faniiarv and Febmarv 14!)8 was still inon* friendlv to tin* 

w ^ • 

Prior, and he was permitted to ])reach in th(‘ 1 )iion\o. d’he 
oxeitement was intense,and the ample church x\as crowded, 
as when, in more pros})er()Us days, tho citizens li'ft tluji- 
employmiMits to listen to the w'ords of the f^reat ]>rea<‘her. 
Fearlessly he assorted the imjioti'iic’y of the excoinnnmic.i- 
tion. “ lie who commands anythingaj^ainstlov(! is exc.'orn- 
iiuniicated (rod. To me it is enough if fMirist curses 
1110 not, but blesses me. 1 have indeed erred in othco- 
things,” he added, “ because I am a sinful iiirin, but not 
in thus liaving jireached tho truth of Christ,; the proof 
thereof is, that my' life has agreed with reason and Holy' 
Writ.” 

Pope Alexander, thus disappointed of his [wey, thri-a- 
tened to lay Florence under an interdict for permitting 
, such doings “ as would not be expected from Turks and 
heatliens.” Hut too soon was Florence to execute his 
cruel purposes. In March 1498, a Signory came into 
olHce decidedly opjioscd to Savonarola, and on the fir.st 
day of their govenimont, he preached in the ctithednil for 
the last time. He continued his ministrations in the clmrch 
of lian Marco, which was filled with numerous congrega¬ 
tions, notwithstanding the refusal of the other clergy to 
give absolution or Christian burial to any who resorted 
thither. On the 13th of March, i;iavonarola wi’ote his last 
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h'ttur to the Poi)e, in which he appeals from his tribunal to 
that of the all-rigliteoiis Judge; find closes with these 
remarkable words: “Oh! would that your Holiness wouhl 
not delay to consider the fcalvatiun of your soul.” 


CHAITKR V. 

Tlin OKDKAL AM) TIIR MARTYRDOM. 

Wr now approa(‘h the most ]):iinfut period of Savona¬ 
rola’s history', a period so clouded by gross sup(>rstitioi) as 
to thn)w a shade t»ver tlie othenviso bright career of the 
refonner. Amongst the most iiivct(;ratc of his enemies 
wTre tlie I'raneisean monks, wlio, jc'alous of tlic honour 
wliich tlmir rivals, the Dominicans, d(‘rived fnnn him, 
wxTC eager by all means to eftect liis <lisgrace. lictween 
one of these Francesco di Puglia, and Doujcuico de 
l*rescia, a zealous but imprudent disciple of Savonarola, 
fnaiucnt contests took place; the Franciscan insisting 
that as Savaniarola profe-sed to teach tnith and to pro- 
])hesy, ho was bound to establish his authority by mira¬ 
cles. In the Ja'iit of 140-^, both the disputants were 
preaching in I'lorcnce, when Francesco defended the 
validity of the e.\comimmication, and again dared Dome¬ 
nico or his master to .su])crnatural j)roof of the truth of 
fciavonarola’s doctrines. The i)rdeal b}' tire was proposed 
and agreed to. JSavoiuua)ljt took no part in the contest, 
and had always declared that mirsiclos were unnecessary 
to prov^c what could he estahlished by other ai-gunients. 
Yet ho had admitted the possibility of the reciirrencc of 
miracles, and his enemies li^cd him to that point. At 
length ill the wild excitement of the time, he wa.s pre¬ 
vailed on to consent to the ordeal; and .«uch was the 
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general fanaticism, that not only men, but even women 
anrl cliildreii, coiiteiuhjil for the honour of going through 
the tire on liis behalf. 

Domenico Je I'rcseia was ultimately chosen as {Savona¬ 
rola’s champion, and Clinliano KondineUi tor the I’ran- 
fiscan’s; Francesco di Fuglia having decrnied to eiidiin* 
the ordeal 'with any other tlian Siivonarola liiiiiself. On 
the day of trial, the 7th of April 149K, a vast mnltitude 
hiiiTound the pile. At noon the Dominicans are seen ap¬ 
proaching, headi'il by fSa\ <»iiarola, whose j)0\verfnl V(ji<*e is 
heard leading their cliaunt of the sixty-eighth IVahn. 'I’he, 
Franciscans follow tlieir chjimj»ion, in sil(*nee and barefoot. 
All is ready, and tlnj eviteiiumt of the ])eMp|(* at the 
highest pitch, when an nidbrcseeii difficulty oecjirs. l)o- 
inenieo Insi^t^ on going into the. tire with the ho^t in his 
liaiids. 'riie Franei-'cans violeiitly object to the iin])ietv 
of exposiijg tlifir Ood to tin* Hames. Sav<inar(d;i in vain 
explains that it is «)idy tlie accidental pJirt which e.-in be 
bu) ned. The dispute eontiniu's and increases in violenee — 
tin; ohainpio!i.s on both si»lps, now that the danger is so 
near, probably are glad to catch at any exciisi- for avoiding 
>L—till the matb'r is decided in an unexpected inanner by 
a violent .stonii of rain and xvind, xvhieh so deluges and 
sctitters the pile, as to nanlcr it im]iossil>lo to relight it. 

The people were incensed at losing the exciting .‘»pe<’- 
tacle they had assembled to witness, and threw' the blame 
/on the Doiiiiriican.s, whom they pursued to San I^larco 
with insulting cries, taunting Savonarol.a, that after liaving 
taught them to cry Viva Christo, ho should now prop(».-e 
to commit him to the ilamcs. The next day San M;in‘o 
was stormed by the infuriated populace, Jind Savonarola, 
Domenieq de Pre.seia, and Silvestro Mariiffi, tak<*n into 
custody and carrictl to prison iti the midst of the most 
fearful tumult- Some of their party were murdered, anrl 
their houses plundered, and others fled to their villas 
in the country. 
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Messengers wore immediately dospatclicd to Rome with 
an iiceoimt of these transactions, whieli gave so much 
satisfaction to the that he “granted anfliority to 

absolve every otic who liad traiisgrcsscd in till's allair, 
even tliough by murder.” In regard to the trial by 
ordeal, Alexander displayed his wonted eralt. llis per¬ 
mission had beiMi asked to Jiold it. 'J’lie deei'-ion was, 
that it shonid be jiroliibited as contrary to canonical law; 
wliieli decision, however, his Holiness took care shoulfl not 
reach Florence until two days after the time a])pointed 
for the trial. ^Xnd now he hastens to send to Francesco 
and his order the expression of Ids ajiprobation of their 
“pious, religions, and niiMnorable work.” 

'I'lie l*ope was anxious to get Savonarola into his own 
hands, but the J*’lorentines determined that he ^houlll be 
tried and punisheil by themselves. Aeeordingly a eonrt 
was formed of sixteen judges of inqniiy and two eom- 
niissioners from Rome, assi>ted hy several J'Vanei'-eans 
and other eeelesiaslies. Savonarola was bron<rlit before 


them, and underwent a lengthened examination, during 
which he defended his eondiiet so clearly and resolutely 
that his judges were intimidated. 'Fhey, however, resolvi-d 
on forcing some confession from hiiii hv torture, and wrote 
ilown the incoherent and lialf-tinished sentences w’ldcli 
were wrung from him while enduring the agony of the 
rack. Jiut so soon as relieved from the instnmieiits of 
lortnre, he “re-asserted that he had always jnvachod the 
truth, adding, that if indeed he had said anything else 
while sutVering torture, such averments were to he counted 
false, or as merely proceeding from excess of pain.” The 
brethivn of iSan Marco were examined, but without elicit¬ 
ing anything to criminate the accused. It wa:|, however, 
necessary tliat tlie trial should be speedily brought to a 
close, lest the cuiTcnt of popular favour should again turn, 
and the intended victim escape. A forged protocol of 
Savonarola's ansxvers, in xvliich they were altered and 
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fahifiod to suit the object of his persecutors, was pre¬ 
pared and publislied; and the reforiuor, with his brethren, 
J)iMneuico and Silve^tro, coiidenined to l)e hanged and 
burned. Thir» issue was already deterinincd on at Jionie, 
the l\>j)e having deelared that Savonarola should die 
though he were John the Ilaptist. 

On the 2:iinl of May, the priMujers were informed that 
thiy .dtould die the iie\t day. On the inoriiiiig of the 
2.h-d, S.ivonarola iidininistered the s;u‘ranu*nt to himself 
ami his felh'W-suiVerers ; after which they were conducted 
to ihe i)laee whicli a few weeks before had been pre|»ari‘d 
for the ordeal by lire, and wliere iU)W stood a scalfolil and 


funeral ])ile. "I’here Ihe brief of degrailation was read to 


them, anil tliey w'eie di'Ni'obed of their cleiical garments; 


(liroiaino the while st.iiiiling silent and ab'.tiacteil, a 


man who had already si‘parated himself from the w'orld, 
wherein he had no longer any w'ork to perionn for his 
Divine, M.uster; but when the bhliop took him by the 
hand, .and instead ol' thtj form, “ 1 separate thee from the 
Cluirch Militant,” used the words, “ I separate thee from 
the Church Triumphant,” Savonarola n'plu'd, loud enough 
to be heard by those standing round, “ From the Militant, 
but not from the Trium])hant; that thou cahst not (]•>.” 
To a friend who reminded him of w'h.'it he ha<l fornu rlv 


done, he said, “ Praise and honour of men I need not.” 
When asked if he w'cnt composedly to meet death, he 
answered, “Should I not willingly die for Jlis sake who wil¬ 
lingly died for me, a sinful man?” Ju.st before asciuiding 
the sc;iffold, the impotent absolution of the Pope was 
bestowed on them: ‘‘Ills IJoliiies.s, Alexander Vf., frees 
you from the punishment of purgatory, gives you perfect 
ri mission of your sins, and places you in the state of your 
innoeence.’' The confessor asked iSavornirola if he liafl 


anything to say; to which he replied, “ Pray for me, and 
tell my friends tliat they take no offence at iny death, hut 
contuiue in my doctrine and in peace.” He then took 
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tbo place assi^icil him on the BcuiTuld between his two 
brethren, looked for u moment on the insulting crowd, and 
the nent was beyond the reach of all his encniles. “iSoon 
the bodies mingled themselves with the ashes, which were 
taken thence in cars, and thrown from the old bridge into 
the Amo.” 

Tlie cruel and foolbh scene which led iinincdiatcly 
to Savonarola’s disgrace may seem to throw doubt on his 
claim to the title of a martyr fur truth. That scene does 
indeed elicit an amount of ignorant and presumptuous 
suporstitioii which contrasts painfully with his previous 
conduct, and greatly tarnishes his reputation. But it 
were wrung to ascribe his death to the affair of the ordeal, 
lie did nut die the victim of this weak and sinful act. 
lie died because he too faithfully witiies.sod for the truth 
to a generation of scornful and wicked men. The infidol 
rulers of the apostate Church of Bumc had long before 
determined to silence in death the unwelcoinc voice which 
liad dared to speak to them of t^ciipturo, of truth, and of 
holiness; and the teniptatiun by which he was unliappily 
seduced was laid for him by enemies, wlio, if they had 
not succeeded in thus ensnaring him, had other wea])Oiis 
ready for his destruction. 

It has been said that the reformation contemplated by 
Savonarola wiis practical rather than theoretical, a refor¬ 
mation of life rather than of doctrine. To a certain extent 
this is correct. 11 is indignation was ciirly aroused and 
ever kept vehement, by the fearful corniption of morals 
which prevailed; and his sermons consisted more of admo¬ 
nitions to Christian life, than of exposition.s of Christian 
doct]:mo. From his own experience, ho had acquired a 
knowledge of what constituted real spiritual life, and of its 
progress in the soul, more ample and consistent tliau was 
his acquaintance with abstract tnith. But even as to the 
latter, he was iar in advance of liis contemporaries; and 
his docUinal knowledge, although not profound or syste- 
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inatic, w;is iicithor vague nor uncerfain. It was from tlie 
Ri3ed lio expected the right fruit. He understood 
well, and failed not to inculcate those tniths, the belief of 
\iliieh could alone produce true holiness and evangeliciil 
o!»cdii>iicc. Tlie cardinal truth of the Gospel, the di.stin- 
giii>liiiig doctrine of the Jteljin’ination—Justitication by faith 
alone — he joyfully recognised. ]..ulhcr, the great modern 
a[) 0 'tio of Ihi-; doctrine, acknowlcilgcd Savonarola to have 
1ah*u a fellow-worker, and clas.-ed liini with John IIuss 
and ,ler(une of T ague. 

Jt Is ill regard to flu; institutions and ordinances of the 
t'luirch of Koine, that W'c liiul error c!(‘ave most tena- 
eioihvly to the mind of Savonarola. He doelaiiiied against 
ilii' perveiV'ions and abu'Cs of tlicse institutions, but lie 
tailed to pereeive the uiiscriptural character of the insti- 
tiition*) tlicinselves. Nor is tliLs Avondcrful. Groping 
lliioiigli ihii k darkness, or dim twilight e<iually perplex- 
iui;, and Lattliiig his way to cveiy new iota of truth, 
llii'oiigh a thousand proi>ossessions and obstinate preju- 
iliee.'-, we may feel hurprised ratlier that he learned so 
iiuieli tlian that he left so much unlearned. J^ct it 
not be forgotten, that he enunciated one great principle 
nliicli opened to iiuhdiiiite advancement, the supreme 
authority and suflicieiicy of Scripture, and the right of the 
jieoiile to learn for themselves from the revelation which 
tied had given, what He would luive them to do. To the 
lu-gleet of Scripture he ascribed tho corruptions of the 
church', and to its restoration to its proper place, above 
the visible church, above the fathers, above the confessor; 
to its rcstoi-ation to the hands of the people and its recep- 
ticn into their hearts, he looked for the churches reno¬ 
vation. 

In judging of the character of Savonarola, we must 
reg'ard him in reference to his times and to his country. 
Considered absolutely, we discover much error in his 
mind; considered comparatively! we must acknowledge It 

D 
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to be wonderfully enlightened. Everything without him 
and within tended to make him a dreaming enthusuist, a 
self-mortifying ascetic, it might be, worthy of a place in 
the calendar beside those saints who thought to please 
God and benefit mankind by deserting the active service 
of both. The grace of God rescued him, and conforming 
his soul to the divine ethics of^ the New Testament, scnl 
him forth to preach practical Christianity,—that personal 
reformation and obedient acknowledgment of the mighty 
power of divine truth, and its personal applic^ition as a 
rule of faith and life to every believer, which is the only 
true foundation of any reformation of the church. Mucii 
indeed he beheld only dimly, and obscured by the influ¬ 
ences of early education and surrounding circumstances. 
But in this respect the most enlighteiic«l fathers of the 
Befonnation have resembled him in their early career. 
When the light of divine truth broke in upon their dark¬ 
ened understandings, they beheld surrounding objects— 
as the blind man, when he received sight at the miraculous 
touch of our Lord, saw his fellow-men as trees walking. 
Truth after truth became clear to their minds, while as 
fellow-workers together, they guided one another through 
the mazes with which each was at times beset. Let us 
not foiget, when judging of the Italian Reformer, to con¬ 
sider the ignorance, scepticism, and licentiou-sncss that 
surrounded him; the practical corruptions tliat held him, 
throughout all liis arduous course, grappling vice in every 
offensive form, and struggling unaided in the cause of 
personal religion. Viewed in this light, the errors and 
extravagances of Savonarola appear as the natural result 
of the circumstances that surrounded him. Bom amid 
the profligacy and dissipation that degraded the church, 
and the strifes and dissensions that made the states of 
Italy in the uxteenth century the arena for the strangest 
excesses of popular license, the Italian Reformer partook 
of the character of the times, and his teaching was directed 
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;ij:ainst tlic individual sins of his contemporaries, rather 
than agairibt tlie radical unclirLstinnity of the Papal system, 
"i'et, with all tliis, no one can rise from the record of his 
eventful career without pronouncing him to have been a 
true reformer, and an undoubted martyr in the cause of 
truth. 

V'iewing Savonarola, however, altogether ajiart from his 
standing as (Uie of the most ]>roininent among the religious 
retbrmers of Italy, he i.s .still an object of interest and ad- 
mimtion. It reipiired, indeed, no slight degree of courage 
to a.^'SUiiie the jjosition whicli he did, as the teacher of 
Serijiture in op})osition to ])a]i:d authority. It was to stand 
forth almost alone in the high })]aces of the Held, and to 
face, with iimpiailing heroism, a power that .seemed capabh^ 
of cne'-iiiiig him on the instant, should ho duia^ to eall its 
infallible authority in question. We have .seen that he 
nut only in.,iiilest<'d the courage necessary for .sneh a step, 
bet also the resolute tirmness that uphold him while main¬ 
taining it. and enabled him calmly to behold the dangers 
threati'iiing on every hand, and the exaspenited adherents 
of Konic mustering every available force iigainst linn. 
It will not, therefore, he uninteresting, if we ciidi^avour to 
glance at the ])cculinr mental powers, and the natural dis- 
tm'iition of the man who wielded for a time so great an 
intlneiicG over the Italian penin.sula, and brouglit Scriptural 
IVotestantism almost to lay its triumphant protest at tlu3 
gate.-! of Home. 

lake all the men %vlio liave ever exercised much con¬ 
trol over others, Savonarola exhibits, amid all his entliu- 
siasm, great self-command. We have seen, when he 
yielded to the solicitations of Ills own community, and 
a'seended the pulpit in expectation of wielding there the 
influence he luid already begun to exercise in private, 
how great was his failure. Yet we do not find him, as 
weaker men would have done, persisting in the attempt, 
and chaiging on others the blame of a failure tliat was 
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solely due to himself. On the contrmy, he desists from 
the cfTort, yet with the innate conviction tliat he shall yet 
prove himself capable of accompUshing what he has now 
failed in. He retires for a time from the field; but it is 
only, like a prudent and waiy general, to arrange his forces, 
and secure for himself ultimate triumpli. When he appears 
again, it is to sway the j)assions of the multitude; to en¬ 
chain their minds hy his doctrines, or to bind them to him 
by the relying faith of weaker natures, so that even over 
those M horn tlie doctrine^ that he t.angbt cannot b(j believed 
to have reached, he still accomplished, for a time, a great 
moral > ietoiy. One of the most profligate cities of JMiroi)e 
Ixieame one of the most devout; religion was maile a thing 
of evcry-«lay life; and, as will evt'r be the case in like cir- 
eum^tanees, multitudes yiehhsl to the force of popular 
inlhiciicc and siirroimdiiig example, and assnme«l tlu; forms 
of a religious pn)fcssioii, win'sc hearts were altogether 
uiiloiielied. It was so in tin! dsiys of the apo-^tles’ preach¬ 
ing, wlu) had such convert^ as Ananias, Shimon JMagiis, 
;m<l the like, and it li;is been the ease in every reformatiou 
which the world lias wituesseil since. 


f'avonarola ex}u*riericcil all the evils resulting from sueli 
partisans of the sunshine. So long as prosperous breezes 
filled tlie swelling sails, they were his foremost abettors, 
yet they probably w'ere among the loudest who shouted 
ill triumph around the pile of martyrdom. It was a strange 
people ho had to deal with, and tlie sccaies tliat accompa¬ 
nied his labours were coiTespoiidingly unwonted. “ Some- 
limes,” says an Italian WTiter, “ when he was preaclung, 
in the very midst of his sermon, drums would be beaten 
and all sorts of noises made, to prevent his continuing. 

* Often, as he was coining from San Marco to San Liparata, 
over the Via del Cocoincro, the children of the opposite 
party would jeer at and insult him, and then the cliildrcn 
of his party would eoino up to defend him; whereupon, 
as was the custom in all such cases with the Florentine 




children, both sides would begin fighting Avitli stones, and 
ill the excitement, gi-jivo citizens were not unfreiincntly 
.‘‘Cen to participate in this juvenile warfare. On one oc- 
csi‘>ioii, for example, M. Luca Corsini, though a doctor of 
liigh repute, set to work with tlie brate’s boys, Hinging 
stinics at the otlifi* party; and, on another oeea'*itm, 
(iio\anbaltl.'>ta Kidolti, one of tlie must reputable and staid 
eiti/ens of Ids time, ma<Ie Ininself eonspicnous in the same 
way; for Savonarola being interrupted in liis sennon at San 
Liparata, tlic Avorlliy man ni'-hccUmt of his house, whicli 
>tood liard by, like a niadman, v.itb a liill on Jiis shoulder, 
sliouting l /Vf* C/triahi. the I’ValeV boy.*^ taking up the, cry.” 

SiU'h is a samjile of the scenes that iVeijiiently oeeiiiTcd 
during the labours of the Florentine Kefnrmer; yi't, a 
more sti lkiiig pioof of lii.s |)o)uilar iiitluenee is to be found 
in th(‘ fact, that even coins ^\ere struck in Florence corn- 


meiuorjirive of the trlimi])h of tho' doctrines he taught. 
'I'licse coin'', though now \ery rare, are still lo be met Avitli 
in tlu' cabinets of the curious; a s])eciniC‘Ti in silver is jire- 
served in tlio collection of the Karl of Urford, on one suM 
of Avliieli ia the Florentine device, or Jlvur-dc-lh. Avith 
the motto, “Senatus populuscpie Florcntimis;” on the 
other, a cross, Avith the, motto, “Jesus Christus Rex N»)S- 
tcF’- a novel motto for an Italian State—“J(‘sus Christ, 
onr King.” 

In all this, a,s in the numerous iii.«>tances of Savonarola’s 
'varied iullnence over all elas,ses of the community, during 
his brief mission among the fickle citizcn.s of Florence, avc 
discover proofs of the very striuige state of society at the 
period. There is a certain freshness and simplicity in rno.-st 
of the proceedings of the easily excited Italians of that 
age, which partakes of the frivolity as well as the guileless- 
ness of youth. It was a period when an entirely ncAV 
state of tilings was being brought about. Italy, under 
the influence of revi\ring Icaniiiig, and the reconstruction 
of particular institutions, ivas rcncAving its youth; wc need 
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not wonder, if, with the ardour natural to such a state of 
things, it should also betray, at times, somewhat of the 
ficklolle^s and frivolity of childhood. Tlie marked cha¬ 
racter, however, of the leaders of society, was a refined 
scepticism, wliich w'as nourished by their devotion to the 
revi\ing love- for ancient literature. The dawn of that 
now state of things, tliat brought moral as well as intel¬ 
lectual light to otlier nations, was a work of the head alone 
with them. The heart slumbered inert, uninfluenced by the 
vivifying movement. While Leo the Tenth, the cardinal 
of Florence, hastened on the Keformation in otlier lands, 
by his daring schemes of shameless trafficking in the as- 
eiimed graces of the church; the ill-gotten wealth tliat 
he thus acquired was squandered in luxurious revels, that 
degraded the arts and learning he professed to patronise. 
Profligacy and scepticism were fostered by the example of 
tlie. church, and the day of hope passed hy for Italy, w'hicli 
the doctrine and example of Savonarola had seemed to 
herald. 

Such is a just picture of the period during which Savo¬ 
narola laboured; and of himself, with all his faults and 
failings undisguised. The reader w'ill draw his own de¬ 
ductions from the evidence. While he sees some things 
to regret, and others requiring to he weighed in connec¬ 
tion with the circumstances of the times, he will still 
behold much to admire, and be prepared to pronounce 
Savonarola the must faithful and courageous preacher 
of truth that Italy lias witnessed since the revival of 
leaniing in Europe. 
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IIpj L'lijirasters tliat eliicfly rii£ra;^c tlui 
attciiiioii ol’ the reader tiiruiigliuiit 
the payes of tliis vuluine, are ^c- 
Iccted from among the fanie^t agents 
in some of tlie greate-t movomeiiti 
atfeeting the Keformatioii of religion 
throngliout Europe; men who counted 
not their lives dear to them when 
the interests of truth and pure reli¬ 
gion hung in the halaiice. The Re- 
fonnation of the liftcenth centiuy, however, was no 
mere work of man. Its wonderful progress, in dehanco 
of secret machinations, and tlic opposition of open violence, 
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vas the work of no single party or sect, but one of the 
mighty births of time, which, in tlic providence of God, 
many diverse causes worked together to accomplish. 
Wo shall here consider some of those secondary, yet very 
clhcient means by which the downfall of the llomish 
despotism w’as promoted, and the popular mind made 
ready to welcome a new and better order of things. 

There is perhaps no more powerful weapon can be 
wielded against corruption and error than that of ridicule. 
It is one wliich truth itself has often found more dillicult 
to withstand than the most violent opposition. But with 
hypocrisy and superstition it becomes an invincible ad¬ 
versary. Tlio bold front that can fa(;c the pointed finger 
of sct)ni with ojjcn breast, and challenge the searching 
scrutiny of its defamers, is wanting there. Anger, and— 
where it has the power—violence, and persecution, arc the 
only resorts to scare away what dared not be boldly re- 
])clled. It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that the 
luimorous poets of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
with the satirists of the same and of later pciiods, should 
have been among tlic foremost to assail the weak points 
of the corrupt dominant Church. Bigh pretensions to 
sanctity, and claims to immunities and privileges, as an 
order specially set apart by favour of Heaven, could only 
command the reverence of the most ignorant and bcsotti;d 
minds, when they ap()cared associated with luxury, cor¬ 
ruption, and vice. When light began to break in upon 
this long-established system of en-or, the thoughtless and 
iiidificrcnt were ooutont to njingle ridicule ^ith their own 
superstitious observances; the more thoughtful scholar, 
contenting himself with a formal acknowledgment of the 
universal creed, secretly relapsed into scepticism; while, 
hero and there, some silent, meditative student pierced 
through the superstitious encumbrances which had ac¬ 
cumulated around the simple plan of the gospel of Christ, 
and became a humble and contrite believer. Some even 
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of these, however, owed Hicir first earnest thouglits, not 
to the prelections of the schoolmen, tho controversi(*.s of 
tlic theologians, or even to the ro-discovcretl book of reve^ 
lation, but to the pungent exposures of the satirist. 

A very striking instance of this has been referred to in 
the accoinj)anying narrative oft John Craig, the Scottish Do¬ 
minican, where the poems of Sir David Jandsay arc proved 
to have been the sole means of awakening the citizens of 
J*erth to a rejection of the corrupt and erroneous system 
of the liomi.-ili Church; and of leading Andrew Simpson, 
an able scholar of the period, to abandon it for the cause 
of the lieformatioii. Indeed, such was the intlucnce of 
tfiis nervous satirist on his age and nation, that it lias been 
remarked by an aide and discriminating writer, not with¬ 
out .S'ine degree of justice, that “ Sir David Lindsay was 
more tho reformer of Scotland than John Knox; for he 
liatl j)repMred the gi’oimd, and John only sowed the seed.” 

I’lie satirists were, in fact, in many cases, the forerun¬ 
ner.') of the Reformation,—the light skirmishers and sliarp- 
shuoters who preceded the movements of the great anny, 
and carried on a desultory yet very cfTcetual warfare 
jigainst the same powerful foe. Tim great source of 
]>ower, however, wliieh in many cases attached to these 
assailants, arose from the fact, that while they were ex¬ 
posing the corruptions of the Romish Church, and making 
its pardoners, and its miracle-shriucs and holy pilgrimages, 
thp subject of universal ridicule, they were members, and 
sometimes even priest^ of that very Church, and enter¬ 
tained no thought of renouncing her communion. 

Among the poems of the middle ages which have been 
preserved to our own time, wc find abundant evidence of 
the fact, that in the darkest and most debased periods of 
Kuropean history, the discriminating sense of right and 
v/rong was never so entirely overlaid by superstition as to 
prevent the people from recognising the inconsistency be¬ 
tween the precepts of their religion aud the practice of 
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its professors. The vows of celibacy and mortification of 
the monastic institutions only made the more ai^parcnt 
their indolence and gross sensuality; and whatever gleams 
of the puiity and holiness of scri]itural faith pierced tbrougli 
the superstitious tenets of the peru>d, tended to exhibit 
the more htrikingly the impure and unholy practices of 
those who professed to be their heavenly guides. 

Dr. M‘Crie, when alluding to the testinuuiy borne 
in all ages by the Vaiulois of the Italian Alps against 
tlje corruptions (tf tlic Church of Uonn?, remarks:—“ The 
poets of the midille agi'S, known by the name of 'rroiil>a- 
dours, had joined with the Vaudois in condemning tlie 
reigning vices of the priests; and several of the supersti¬ 
tious notions and practices by which the clere:y increased 
their power and wealth were assiiiled in tlmse lively satires, 
which were written iu the ancu’iit language of J’rov»‘nre, 
but read by the inliabltunts of Italy and }^j)ain. It is a 
curious cireumstance, and may be consi^lered as rell(*ctii!g 
honour on a sect which has liccii so unmerciful I v tniduced 
hy its adversaries, that the AWj/h J.eycon^ and other re¬ 
ligious poems of the Vaudois, which are among the earliest 
and rarest monuments of Provencal poetry, eoulairi few 
of those satirical refiectiou.s on the clergy which abound 
in the writings of their coiitempomrics who remained in the 
Itomish Church. ‘ Iiidulgoitccs, (says one, of the latter,) 
)>ardons, God and the devil,—^all, the priests make use of. 
To some they allot paradise by 'their pardons; others 
they send to hell by their excomumnicatious. There are 
no crimes for which pardon cannot bo obtained from the 
monks: for money they grant to renegades and usurers 
tliat sepulture which they deny to tlic poor who have 
nothing to pay. To live at ease, to buy good fish, fine 
wheat bread, and exquisite wines, is their great object 
during the whole year. €h>d grant me to be a monk, if 
salvation is to be purchased at this price!’ * If God (says 
another Troubadour,) save those whose sole merit lies in 
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living gt)ocl cho.ur, «iml paying their court to Avomon,—it’ 
tlie IMtick Monks, the White Monks, the I’einplurs, tlu* 
JIo.'«pit{illers, gain lieavcn, then St. Peter anil St. Aiulrew 
were groat tools to submit to such torments lor the sake 
ol’u jKiradihC which costs others so little.’” 

TIore A\e iiiul the rude iniiistrols of the middle ages 
lioiiitiiig out ill sarcastic strains the ciiiitrast between the 
I'oimdor and lir^t teachers of the Christian faith, even as 
inado known tu them in the cornijit legends of t lie (’hure! , 
a!id the claimants of apf-^tolic siieecssiun in theirOAvn day, 
aial douhtle>f> the peojtle Avere not sh)W to a]>])reeiate. .m> 
jialatahle a Ic.-^on. h'or, howeAer nun'h the degraded and 
' ■ijK‘r.''tirii»Uh mind may eling to priesteraft when under 
ilie iiillueuce of fear, it rec<iilf> in bettor moments from tin? 
•'j.iritiial di'spotism tbal rread> it under foot, and triuinpbh 
ill the d(*giiidation of its eii‘'laver. 

A titter sill-jeet for lidieiile can seareely bo eoneeiAed 
1* an that wliieli tlie CJiiireh of the middle ages j>re'»eiited 
i.i every part of Jairo])t*. 15ut Avhen Ave consider tliat, 
V. irli all its presumptuous folly, it was not a thing at Avliich 
the people smiled, but an object of tlieir most earnest 
veneration, and on Avhosc A'ain illusions they Avere perilling 
ihoir eternal interests, it becomes a sidiject of most pain¬ 
ful rtdleetioii. Hero is the representation of tlie Cbiircli 
pi e^ ions to the Rofomiation, furnished by Myconhis, who 
w:i> himself long a monk, and a believer in its inlallibilitVy 
hiifc AN ho afterwards became a fclloAv-laboiirer AN’itli hutlier 
ill it', overtliniw:— 


The sufferings and merits of Christ Avere looked iijioii 
as an idle tale, or .os the fictions of llomcr. 'J’hcre AN'as 
IK I thought of the faith by AN'liich Ave become partakers of 
tile iSaviour’s righteousness, and of the heritage of etenud 
life. Christ Avas looked upon as a severe judge, prepared 
to condemn all who should not have recourse to the inter¬ 


cession of the saints, or to the papal indulgences. Otmu* 
iiitercosaors appciired in his place:—first, the Virgin Mary, 
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like the Diana of pagauutm, and then the saints, inrhose 
numbers were continually augmented by the popes. These 
mediators granted their iiitiu’cession only to such appli¬ 
cants as had deserved well of the orders founded by them. 
For this it was necessary to do, not what God liad com¬ 
manded in his Word, but to perform a number of works 
invented by monks and priests, and which brought money 
to the treasury. These works were Ave-Afarias, the 
prayers of Saint Ursula and of Saint Bridget: they must 
ehant and cry night and day. 'I'liore wore as many re¬ 
sorts for pilgrims as there were mountains, forests, and 
valleys. But these penances might be compounded for 
with money. The people, therefore, brought to the con¬ 
vents and to the priests money .and every thing that had 
any value,—fowls, ducks, geese, eggs, wax, straw, butter, 
and cheese. Then the hymns resounded, the bells rang, 
incense filled the sanctuary, sacrifices wore oifered up, the 
larders overflowed, the glasses went round, and masses 
teniunated and concealed these pious orgies. The bishops 
no longer preached, but they consecrated jiricsts, bells, 
monks, ehiirche.s, chapels, images, books, and cemeteries; 
and all this brought in a large revenue. Bones, arms, and 
feet, were preserved in gold and silver boxes; they were 
given out during mass for the faithful to kiss, iuid this 
too was a source of great profit.” 

Nothing but the most abject and besotted ignorance 
could ])rovc a safeguard to such a system. An ancient 
Irish legend represents the origin of one of the must ex¬ 
tensive lakes of Ireland froAi an enchanted well, whence 
the whole iuliabitoiits of the valley di*ew abundant sup¬ 
plies, on this single condition, tliat the sun should never 
shine on its waters, nor the well be opened to the light of 
day. Ages passed, during which the contented natives 
of the vidley drew their water from the well before sun¬ 
rise, and enjoyed uninterruptedly the abundance it af¬ 
forded. But one morning a careless uiuideu filled her 
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jiitchers and withdrew without restoring the stone that 
eovered the inoiitli of tho well. The rays of the nioriiiiig 
Min shining into the cottage window reminded her of the 
I'atui omission. She rushed out to repair iicr negligence, 
l)ut the formerly peaceful waters were now gushing forth 
ill torrents. All efforts to stay them wore unavailing: they 
iMM* higher and higher within the vale of tho enchanted 
well, and now the Irish peasant believes that he can dis¬ 
cover by moonlight, in tJic far (lopth.s of the jilaeid lake, 
till* ruins of villages and churches once peopled in tlm 
happy valley. 

'J'his popular legend iiiiglit almost be roi’-eived as a fable 
Intended to prefigure the Koinish (’hnreli,—drawing just 
Mifficient from tlie fountains of truth, bestowed bv (lod for 
the iiisi ruction of all, to enable her priests to maintain their 
own system/or ages, >\hile the pure well of divine truth 
was guarded w ith jf'aloua care from the light of day. Hut 
the rays of the iiioruiiig broke in on it at last. The super- 
vtitious guardians of the enchanted fountain perished in the 
uvoWlowing of the waters, at which all arc now privileged 
t.j drink, not as from a covered and guarded well, myste¬ 
riously trumiiiellcd by superstitious fears, but as from a 
mighty and inexhaustible ueean, which knows no diminu¬ 
tion, though the iiatious come to it to draw from tlu'iice 
their siijiplies. 

lingers, in his most gniceful and beautiful poem of 

Italy,’* alludes to Boccaccio, the celebrated autlior of 
the “ Decameron," a work which early set the example of 
engaging popular literature in the cause of reforniutiou, 
by tiiniing to ridicule the follies of the monks. This work 
illustrates, in its grossness as well as in its pungent Mtire, 
the corruptness of the period. But it is a composition of 
very high merit as a literary production, and has served as 
' a rich mine fr^ whence our owm Shakspeare and many 
of the most eminent writers of Europe have drawn sug- 
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gestive thoughts and models for tlieir compositions. Tlie 
poot thus refers to him;— 

“ 1I«», flrcftxn il was, 

(It WHS no iiiou*,) 8l(5«*i*s In a nclf^libourinf; vale; 

SIc('i>5 ill tlie cliiuvli, vvlUTc, in his »*ar 1 woeiv 
Tim finir iioiiriil out liis won<iroui> catalogue:— 

A r:iy, iiiiiiruiiis, of tile star timt shuno 
'I'o the Wise Men ; a vial full of sounds, 

'i'lie musical cliUiies of tlio great bell lhat Inmg 
111 fsiloinoii’s tciui>lc; and, tlio* last not 1 *m.sI, 

A featlier fnnn tlic angel (aabriel's wing, 
l)roitt in tlio Virgin's cliainber!" 


Siioh is a very gi'apliie, and no overdrawn, picture of tlu- 
exhibitions tlijit the Italian'novelist witnessed, and 
uf the tales IjO listencil to ami turned to ridicule,—if indeed 
any version of these, could lie rendered more extravagant 
and false than that which was gravely relied to the 
jieoph; by their religious teachers. IJefore, however, wc in¬ 
vestigate tlu; irillueiu'o produced by the revivers of letters 
who succeeded the early Troubadours in the cxiiosure of 
tlic follies of the (’hiircli, we shall exainiiio sonic other 
proceedings directly allied to those so curiously classitied 
ill tlio poetical version of the “ Friar’s Tale,” and in whicli 
the Cliiireli eflectiially, though unconsciously, aided in 
her own overtlirow. 


CHAPTER IL 

THE ABBOT OF MISUULE. 

The Church of Rome duiing the middle ages treated 
the nations os children, who might safely be amused with 
profane and old wives* fables.*' She ii|st superadded ‘ 
fable, tradition, and legend, to the simplicity of Scripture 
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truth, and then vdthdrew altogether the Book of Tnspirv 
tion, leaving the poisoned mind to feast on tlio tainted 
Biiljstitiite. Tlic plan fully succeeded for a timo. De¬ 
graded Euroi)c became her slave, and contentedly sub¬ 
mitted to her despotic sway. It was the sin of the 
apostate (Jhitrch thus to hide God ami truth from the 
pKiplc, but it was her folly to forget that the child would 
y(‘t gnjw to manhood and despise the workers of these 
*mii(ls tluit had imposed on its imbecile nonage. 

When once the system of fraud was introduced, the sole 
limit that checked its ii>c wa^ the credulity of the people, 
ludics and nioiikibh miracles, such as those that the Re¬ 
formation in England brought to light, were the cheapest 
an<l most proiitable tralHc in which the priesthood could 
engage. When credulity and blind superstition liad 
aroLiMid the spirit of pilgrimage throughout Europe, and 
pavi'<l the way for the fanaticism of Peter the llcnnit and 
his ibilowers, and the madness and the wild chivalry of 
the I lusaders, the mintage of the Church created the most 
precious treasures of kings. A chip of w'ood, if called a 
bit of the true cross, was of more value than ingots of 
gold; a feather, a phial, or a rag, with but a seductive 
and i'lppropriate title, became of worth tit to be the ransom 
of a kingdom. Nor was the credulity and blind superstition 
of the time governed even by the most common attributes 
of cliildish shrewdness: impositions that we would indeed 
expect a child to laugh at, were abjectly received by won¬ 
dering multitudes of believers. 

It w'as a natural transition from such frivolous yet 
solemn impositions to open buffoonery. Tlie pulpit 
which had resounded with enunciations of the mirac¬ 
ulous virtues of such relics, was soon made the arena of 
folly equally great, but strip! of much of its solemn and 
hypocritical disguise, and the most momentous events in the 
narrative of our Saviour's life and sufferings, were turned 
into dramatic stories, and enacted in the churches for the 

E 
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amusement of the ninlienee. D’Anlni^nr', in his IHstory 
of the state of Kiiro[>o hc^ori* tlie Uofonnatioii, thus 
tlescrihes sonie of the .str.iii,i^e exhihitioiis to wliich we 
have allluletl:—“In the j’hnrcli of All Saints, at Witten¬ 
berg, was shown a fra'^ment nf Xoah’s ark, sonn* soot from 
the furnac(‘ of the 'I'hree CMiiMreii, a |»iei*r* of wood from 
the cradle of .(cmis (’hrlst, some hair fioin the heanl of St. 
Christoj)hi'r, and niiu'teeii thousind olI.i*r relies of greater 
or less value. At Seliatnian''('n was e\liil>ited the lireatli 
of St. Joseph, that Xiecalemns hiul n‘ei‘i\ed in Ins glo\e. 
In Wirteinlu rg von niiglit meet a seller of indiilgi'iiia s 
vending liis niereliandise, ]»!'■ head adoiiu'd with a large 
feather plucked from the wiu' of St. Mieli.n-I. lint it 
was not iKfcessary to travel (;ir iiiseaieli of lh<se pre(MOus 
treasures. Men who fanned the relies traversed the 
whule eonntry, hacking (hern alanit the rural dl^trlets, fas 
has since been the eaj-e with the I foly Seripliirc',’! and 
carrying them to the lioii.^es of tJu* fiilljl'iil. to >pare them 
the trouhh’ and e\])eiise of a |>ilgrim:ige. Tliey WTre 
exhihited with pomp in tlie ehnrehev. 'riicvc w.iii.leii;ig 
hawkers ]mid a stipulated sum to the ow lle^^ of the n-lies, - 
a per-eentage on tlreir jirolits. 'I'lu‘ kingdom <if heaven 
had clisappearetl. and in its place a market of ahomiiririon.s 
had heeii o]u‘ned upon earth. 

Thus a spirit of profanity liad invaded religion; and the 
holiest recullectti>ris of tlie ('Innvh. the s(*a‘»ons which 


more partionlarly sninmoiied the faithfnl to holy mcflitji- 
tioii and love, were disgraced liv hulVoonei v and heathen- 
ish profanation. The‘]Ii'vels of ^’.a^ter' lield a distin¬ 
guished place in the records of the (Mmrch. As the 
festival of the resurrection of Christ ought to lie. cele¬ 
brated with joy, the preaehei's studied in their sermons 
every thirrg that miglit raise a laugh among their hearers. 
One imitated the note of the cuckoo; another hissed like 
a goose. One dragged to the altar a laynwn robed in a 
monk’s frock; a second related the mo^t indecent ^lories; 
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ru’.'l ;i ililid n-countiMl the tricks of St. Potcr, and among 
MthtTs, how ill a tavrni lie liad ehcatod liis host bv not 

I V 

]i.iviiig liis reckoning. "J'lio lower clergy took {idvatibige 
of tills ojiportuiiity to ridicule their biijicrlors. Tlie 
cliiirclKs were converted into a mere f>tage fur niouiite- 
li.uilv-, nnd the [iriebts into hnlVoon.s." 

(t i'' .''inifiil.ir how \ery far this spirit of unlicensed 
l.UMioiir was carried. Jt si'emed as though the monks, 
I'liig slint lip within an nniiatinal and l)nrden.so]ne system 
of foriiialit V and deceit, ha<i snddeiilv'^ found a safe and 
’'.iti-.factoi v onth’t for their e\nher;;nt and jirofaiu* satire. 
It not alone in the jias.ing ri‘\»'ls of a chnreh f«*sti\al, 
t>r the e\tra\;igaiicies and bnlfo'-nerv of a holiday oration 
iioin the pul]iit, that this nioeking spiiit was displayed, 
i'he same misplaced drollery and mirth has heen stainiieil 
on tin ir illnminated nii>>>als, and carved in wood and 
■-loiie (Ui their cathedral>. A fox dressed in a monk’s 
^'r -i k and eowl, and ad.drossiug In’s exhortations to a 
p ick of gee.-e that ^lllTolmded liiin with gaping bills, is a 
Mtirie relleciion on tie; clergy repeati'dly found in tlie 
1 I’oals of tin; f<jurt«‘('iitli eeiitiirv; and wlilcli innst. have 
been ilrawn by .some hrotlier of the cloister to ernlxidy his 
own opinion of the hypocritieal fraternity among whom he 
1 :honre«l. Simil.'ir grivtesipie, and soirietime.s gros.dy iii- 
di'cent representations are to be found on many of our 
aiicioiit eathedral.s and clinrches. On the stalls of JIcnry 
tlirt ,Sevcnth’.-> Ohapel, at Westminster, some very singular 
spe cimeiis of this kind of work may be ;;c‘ n, ^ucIl as would 
do credit to a Shroedter or a ('ruick^h,ulk.•- in our own day. 

lJut the satiric jesting with religion, and the profaiia- 
tion of wliat wx're deemed lioly things, were not confined 
to the clergy. 'I’lic people .soon eauglit the c.xainplc 
from their teachers, and were even encouraged by them, 
on certain occasions, to make a mockery of all the sacred 
ollices and ceremonies of the Church. An iiidividiuil 
was annually chosen by the populace*, in dLfterent coiui- 
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tries, who personated, for the time, the character of one 
of the dignitaries of the Church, which it was his chief 
occupation to tuni into ridicule. This actor officiated 
as master of the revels, and waEi attended usually by a 
merry rabble of grotesquely attired characters, who were 
allowed the utmost license for the time, oiiteriug the 
cluirchcR, and (iiiaeting their follies professedly as the 
appointed Church services of the season. In France 
this character was chosen by the magistrates in many 
of the principal towns from among the burgesses, and 
bore the name of Ahhe de Licsse, or Abbot of Mirth. 
His office was there held for a year, during the whole of 
which time ho acted as the loader in the sports and mum¬ 
ming that took place. 1 n England a nearly similar charac¬ 
ter existed, though chosen at the free will of the populace 
from their own numbers, and he tlicrc bore the title of 
the Abbot or Lord of Misrule. In Scotland the same 
personation took place under the name of the Abbot of 
Unreason, and his revels fonnetl one of those popular 
diversions which were most strongly opposed by the 
Keformers, after the downfall of Popery. 

We sluill sehfct the picture of this fantastic revel, as 
it is represented occurring within the Abbey Church of 
Melrose at the very period of the llefonnation being 
effected throughout Scotland. Tlio scene is described by 
the great Scottish novelist, and is supposed to take place 
immediately after the affrighted monks have chosen a new 
Abbot; nevertheless the whole picture is drawn with much 
life and truth, and is accompanied by reflections of a very 
apposite nature. The assembled monks are alarmed by 
riotous noises and loud knocking at the Abboy gate, upon 
wliicli, after some delay, the newly-elccted Abbot pro¬ 
ceeds to the door, and demands in a loud voice, “•By 
whose authority do yon require entrance?' *By authority 
of the right reverend Lord Abbot of Unreason,' replied 
the voice from without; and, from the laugh which fuP 
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lowed, it seemed as if there was something highly ludicrous 
couched under this reply. ' I know not, and seek not to 
know, your meaning,' replied the Abbot, ‘ since it is pro¬ 
bably a rude one; but begone, in the name of God, and 
leave his servants in peace. I speak this as having lawful 
authority to command here.’ ‘Open the door,* said 
another rude voice, ‘ and wc will try titles with you. Sir 
Monk, and show you a superior we must all obey.* ‘ Break 
open the doors if he dallies any lunger,* said a third, ‘ and 
down with the c^irrlon monks who would bar us of our 
piivilcgc!’ A general shout followed. ‘ Ay, ay, our pri¬ 
vilege! our privilege! down with the doors, and with the 
lurdanc monks, if they make opposition! ’ 

The knocking was now exchanged for blows with great 
hammers, to which tlie doors, strong as they were, must 
soon have given way. But the Abbot, who saw resistance 
would be vmn, and who did nut wish to incense the 
assaihinto by an attempt at otfering it, besought silence 
earnestly, and with difficulty obtained a hearing. ‘ My 
children,’ said he, ‘ 1 will save you from committing a great 
sin. The porter will presently undo the gate—he is gone 
to fetch the keys,—meantime, 1 pray you to consider with 
yourselves if you are in a state of mind to cross the holy 
threshold.’ ‘ Tilly valley for your papistry I ’ was answered 
from without; ‘we arc in the mood of the monks when 
they are mcri-icst, and that is when they sup beef-hrewis 
for lenten-kail. So, if your porter hath not the gout, let 
hnn come speedily, or we heave away readily.—Said I well, 
comrades ? ’ ‘ Bravely said, and it shall be as bravely done,* 
said the multitude; and liad not the keys arrived at tliat 
moment, and the poiter, in hasty terror, performed his 
r.ilice, throw ing open the great door, the populace would 
have saved him the trouble. The instant he had done so, 
the affrighted janitor fled, like one who has dravm the 
bolts of a flood-gate, and expects to be overwhelmed by 
tlie rusliing inundation. Tlie monks, with one consent, 
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had withdrawn tliciTi55clvcs ])oliinfl the Aiibot, wlio alone 
kept his station, about three yards from the entrance, 
showing no signs of fear or perturbation. Ilis brethren - - 
])artly encouraged by his devotion, ])artly ashamed to 
desert him, and ]»arlly animated by a serjso of duty,— 
remained huddled close together, at the back of their 
superior. There was a loud laugh and huzza Avhen tlie 
doors were opened; but, eonti-ary to w'hat might havi* 
been expected, no erow'd of enraged assailants nislie<l into 
the church. On the eontraiy tliiTc was a cry of ‘ A halt! 
—a halt!—to <jrder, my masters! and let the two reven'iid 
fathers gret't each other, as besrems tliem.’ 

The ajjpearanee of the crowd who were thus enllod to 
order, Avas grotesque, in tlie extreme. It Avas ecmiposed of 
men, w'omen, and childn'ii, Indienjiisly disguised in vwious 
ha,bits, and presenting groups ecinally diversified and gro- 
tescpie. Here one felloAA Avlth a horse’s liead ])ainted 
before him, and a tail behind, and the Avlmle covered Avith 
a long fool-eloth, AAhieli Avas siqjposed to l)ide the Imdy Oj 
the animal, ambled, caracoled, j)raneed, and ])hmged, as be 
perfonneil the celebrated part of the ljoliby-lior‘>e, so often 
alluded to in our ancient drama; .and Avhieh still ll'mri^hes 
on thejslage in the battle that ctmelndes Raves's tragedv. 
To rival tlie address and agility displayed by this eliar- 
aeter, another personage advanced, in the more; fonnidalile 
eliaraeter of a huge dragon, AAith gilded Avings, open jaws, 
and a scarlet tongue, eloA'en at the end, Avhieh made 
various eftbrts to o\an-iake and devour a lad, dressed as the 
lovely fc?ab.Ta, daughter of the King of Kgypt, Avho Hed 
before him; Avhilo a martial Saint George, grotesipiely 
armed Avith a goblet for a helmet, and a spit for a lance, 
ever and anon interfered, and comjiellcd the monster to 
relinquish his prey. A bear, a wolf, and one or tAvo other 
wild animals, played their parts with the discretion of 
Snug the joiner; for the decided preference which they 
gave to the use of their liind legs, AA'as sufficient, without 
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any formal aimnnciatioii, to assure the most timorous 
sjKK'tators that tliey had to do with habitual bipeds. 
'I’liere was a f^roiip of outlaw's, with liobiii Hood and 
IJttk* .lolm at their liead,—tlie l)est rcprosentatiuii exhib- 
ite«l at tlie time; and no w'oiider, since most of the actors 
were, by ])rofession, tlie banished iiicii and thieves whom 
tlii'V re|>n‘s(‘iited. Other niasiiiieraders there were, of a 
1 -S', marked de^f'iiption. Iden were disguised as women, 
anil women as men,—cliildren wore tlie dri'ss of aged peo¬ 
ple, and tottered witli enilidi-Kstiek.'' in thoir hands, furred 
LLi'Wijs (II! their little backs, and eaph on their round liead**, 
while grandsires assumed the inlauliiie tone as well as 
t!.e dl•es^ of ehildn ii. llesides thcH*, many had their f;u‘( s 
j'ainti'd, and wore tiielr shirts o^(^l■ the n-st of their dress; 
V. Idle eoloiired jia^teboard and ribands furnished out 
(V'coratioiis for otlicrs. 'Those who wauled all these pro- 
I'■itif', 111 leked llieir laees, and turru'd their jaekets inside 
(I' t; and thus the transmutation of the whole as^emhlv 


I. 'o a set of mad grotesipie mummers, was at once com- 
1 lelcd. 

'Tlie pause which the masipu nders made, w'aiting appa¬ 
rently for some jiersoii of the higlu'st authority amongst 
tl;em, gave, tho-e within the Abla^y ("liurch full time to 
oliserve all these* ahsiirdith's. Th(*y were at no loss to 
(’o!(ipr(‘heiid I heir pnr|iose and meaning. 

Jm'W’ readers ("in be ignorant, that at an early jjeriod, 
during the phniitude of her power, tlie (’Iiuroh of 
borne not only coimived at, but eM*n encouraged, sueh 
s nunialiaii licenses as the iiihahitaiits of Keiimupiliairand 
I)'' .;hl)iiiirhuod had now in hand, and that the vulgar, on 
such occasions, were not only permitf('d but encouraged, 
by a mnnber of gambols, sometimes piKirile and ludicrous, 
sometimes immoral and jirofane, to indemnify themselves 
for the privations and penance.s imposed on them at other 
beason>5. But, of all other topics for burlesque and ridi- 
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cule, the rites and ceremonial of the Church itself were 
moat frequently resorted to; and, strange to say, with the 
approbation of the clergy themselves. 

While the liierarchy flourished in full glory, tlicy do not 
appear to have dreaded the consequences of suffering the 
people to become so irreverently familiar with things 
sacred. They then imagined the laity to be much in the 
condition of a labourers horse, which docs not submit 
to the bridle and the whip ^dth greater reluctance, 
because, at rare Intervals, he is allowed to frolic at laige 
in his pasture, and fling out his heels in clumsy gambols 
at the master who usually drives him. But, when times 
changed—when doubt of the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
and hatred of her priesthood, had possessed the Re^ 
formed party, the clergy discovered, too late, that no small 
inconvcidenco arose from the establislied jn-actice of games 
and merry-makings, in which they themselves, and all 
they held most sacred, were made the subject of ridicule. 
It then became obvious to duller {)oliticIans than the 
Romish churchmen, that the same actions liavc a veiy 
different tendency when done in the spirit of sarcastic 
insolence and hatred, than when acted merely in exuber¬ 
ance of rude and uncontrollable spirits. Tlicy, therefore, 
though of the latest, endeavoured, where they liad any 
remaining influence, to discoui-age the renewal of these 
indecorous festivities, lu this particular, the Catholic 
cleigy were joined by most of the Reformed preachers, 
who were more shucked at the profanity and immorality 
of many of these exhibitions, than disposed to proiit by 
the ridiculous light in which they placed the Church of 
Rome and her observances. But it w'as long ere these 
scandalous and immoral sports could be abrogated;—^the 
rude multitude continued attached to their favoiurite 
pastimes; and, both in England and Scotland, the mitre 
of the Catholic—the rochet of the Reformed bishop—^and 
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the cloak and band of the Calvinistic divine—^were, in 
turn, compelled to give place to those jocular personages, 
the Pope of Fools, the Boy Bishop, and the Abbot of 
Unreason. 

It was the latter personage who now, in full costume, 
made his approach to the great door of the Church of 
St. Mary's, accoutred in such a manner as to form a cari¬ 
cature, or practical parody, on the costume and attendants 
of the real Superior, whom he came to beard on the very 
day of his installation, in the pres<*nce of his clergy, and 
ill the chancel of his church. The mock dignitary was a 
stout-made under-sized fellow, whose thick squab form 
had been rendered grotesque by a supplemental paunch, 
well stuffed. lie wore a mitre of leather, with the front 
like a grenadier's cap, adorned with mock mbroidery, 
and trinkets of tin. This suniiounted a visage, the nose 
of which was the most prominent feature, being of unusual 
size, and at least as richly gemmed as his head-gear. His 
robe was of buckram, and his cope of canvass, curiously 
jiainted, and cut into open work. On one shoulder was 
fixed the painted figure of an owl; and he bore in the right 
hand his pastoral staff, and in the left, a small mirror 
having a handle to it, thus resembling a celebrated jester, 
wlioso adventures, translated into English, were whilom 
extremely popular, and which may still be procured in 
black letter, for about one sterling pound per leaf. 

The attendants of this mock dignihiry had tlieir proper 
dresses and equipage, bearing the same burlesque resem- 
blauce to the othcers of the Convent which their leader 
did to the Superior. They followed their leader in regular 
procession, and the motley characters, which had waited 
his arrival, now crowded into the church in his train, 
shouting as they c^me,—‘A hall, a hall! for the vener¬ 
able Father Howleglas, the learned Monk of Alisrule, 
and the Right Reverend Abbot of Unreason.' 

The discordant minstrelsy of every kind renewed its 
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din; tlie boys slirickcd and howled, and the men laughed 
and hallooed, and the women giggled and sereanied, and 
the beasts roared, and the dragon walhijjed and hissed, 
and the hobby-horse neighed, j)rfinef*d, and eaj)ercd, and 
the rest frisked and frolieked, clashing their hobnailed 
shoes against the. pavement, till it sparkled with the marks 
of their .energetic caprioles. 

It was, in line, a scene of ridienloiis confusion, that 
deafened the. ear, made tin*, eyes giddy, and must have 
altogether stinmed any inditrerent sjieetator. The monks, 
whom j)ers(mal apprehension and a eonselousness that 
much of the jji)pular enjoyment arose from the ridicule 
being directed against tbeni, were, mori'ovor, little com- 
Ibrted by tbe retleetion, that, bold in tlieir disguise, the 
nuimnicrs who whooped and capered around tlnan, iniglit, 
on slight })rovocation, turn their je.st into earnest, or at 
least proci'cd to those priUdical j>l(‘asaiitrlcs which at all 
times arise so naturally out of the froliesonuj and mis¬ 
chievous disposilion of the popnlaee.” 

This scene, lit titioiis though it be in the actual person- 
ators introduced, etmveys a perfectly eonshteiil, and in 
no degi'ce oveidrawn picture of such scenes as fretpiently 
oceurred, after tlie Church hat! begun to regret the license 
winch she bad herself (‘iicouraged, and to beck, when it 
was too late, to awake in the niiiuls of the scofllng cari- 
eaturists of her haughty pretensions, the buperstitious 
veneration of darker times. Then the utmost license had 


been deemed safe; the tMiureh, with all lier coiTuptions, 
was believed to be stably fonnUed on her traditional rock, 
and all her ancient bulwarks were disappearing when she 
vainly Bought to retrieve this fatal en*or. 

T’lic following is the interesting account of this eame 
singular masqucnider of the middle ages, the Abbot of 
Unreason, which Sir Walter Scott furnishes as an illustra¬ 
tion of the subject, derived from authentic historical 
sources, and accompanied by reflections which fully bear 
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out the views that hav«' alreaily l)oen expressed in intro¬ 
ducing; tills subject. “ We learn,” lie. says, “ from no less 
authority than that of Naiioloon Honaparto, that there is 
but a single steji betweiui the sublime and ridiculous; and 
it is a transition from one extreme to anotber, so very 
easy, that the vulgar of every degree an* jieenliarly (‘apti- 
vated with it. ^i'hus the inclination to laugh be<‘oines 
uncontrollable, when the .solemnity and gravity of time, 
jilaee, and eircum.stanecs, render it peenliarly im]>roper. 
t^ome specie^ of general license, like that which inspired 
the ancient Saturnalia, or tin* imulcrn Ca^n^al, has been 
edininonly indnlged to the peojih; at all times, ainl in al- 
nio.st all eoiintrics. lint it was, 1 tliink, ])eeidiar to the 
Ivonian Catbolie t'liureh, that vhile tliey studied hiov to 
rende** their clmreli rites imposing and niagiiitieent, liy all 
that ]i(mij>, music, architecture, and external disjilav could 
add to ilicm, tiny iievcrtbelc.ss coimivcd, up<m .sjx'cial 
o< casioiis, at the fnjiics of the rude vulgar. In almo'-t 
all ('athidic countries they enjoyed, orat least a.ssinned, the 
jiii\ilege of making some lord of the revels, who, under 
i!m‘ name of the Ahbot of loirea.son, tlie lioy Bishop, or 
l!ic l*ri“.idcnt of Fools, oeciipied the cliurelies, jirolaiu'd 
the lioly places by a nn.-ek imitation «)f the sacred rites, 
ami sung indecent parodies on byinns of the (’-hurcli. The 
indilferencti of the clergy, even when their power was 
greatest, to the indecent exhibitions ^\lncli tliev ahvavs 
tiilyrated, and sometimes encouraged, forms a strong con¬ 
trast to the sensitiveness with which they reganleil any 
serious attemjit, by preaching or writing, to impeach any 
of the doctrines of the Clmrch. It could only he com¬ 
pared to the singular apathy with which they emlurcd, 
and often admired, the gross novehs which Chaucer, iJim- 
bar, Boccaccio, Bandtdlo, and others, composed upon the 
had morals of the clergy. It seems a.s if the churchmen 
in hoth instances had endeavoured to compromise with 
the laity, and allowed them occasionally to gratify their 
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coarse humour by indecent satire, provided they would 
abstain from any grave cpiestion concerning the founda* 
tion of the doctrines on which was erected such an im> 
mense fabric of ecclesiastical power. 

But the sports thus licensed assumed a very different 
appearance as soon as the Protestant doctrines began to 
prevail; and the license which their forefathers had exer¬ 
cised in mere gaiety of heart, and without the least inten¬ 
tion of dishonouring religion by their frolics, were now 
persevered in by the common people as a mode of testi¬ 
fying their utter disregard for the Koman priesthood and 
their ceremonies. 

I may observe, for example, the case of an apparitor 
sent to Borthwick from the Primate of St. Andrews, to 
cite the lord of that castle, who was opposed by an Abbot 
of TJnreason, at whose command the officer of the spiritual 
court was appointed to be ducked in a niill-dani, and obliged 
to eat up his parchment citation. 

Tlie reader may be amused with the following whimsical 
details of this incident, which took place in the castle of 
Borthwick, in the year 1547. It appears, that in conse¬ 
quence of a process betwixt Master George Hay de 
^linzcjinc and the Lord Borthwick, letters of excommuni¬ 
cation had passed against the latter, on account of the 
contumacy of certain witnesses. William Langlaiuls, an 
apparitor or macer (bacularius) of the see of St. Andrews, 
presented these letters to the curate of the church of 
Borthwick, requiring him to publish the same at the ser¬ 
vice of high mass. It seems that the inhabitants of the 
castle were at this time engaged in the favourite sport of 
enacting the Abbot of Unreason, a species of high-jinks 
in which a mimic prelate was elected, who, like the Lord 
of Misrule in England, turned all sort of lawful authority, 
and particuhu'ly the Church ritual, into ridicule. This 
frolicsome person with his retinue, notwithstanding of the 
apparitoPs character^ entered the church, seized upon the 
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primate’s officer without hesitation, and, dragging him to 
the inill-dam on the south side of the castle, compelled 
him to leap into the water. Not contented with this par¬ 
tial immersion, the Abbot of Unreason pronounced, that 
Ulr. William Langbinds was not yet sufficiently batlu'd, 
and therefore caused his assistants to lay him on his back 
in the stream, and duck him in the most satisfactory ami 
pertect manner. The unfortunate apparitor was then 
conducted back to the church, where, for his rcfreshiuciit, 
after his bath, the letters of excominuuic;ition were torn 
to pieces, and steeped in a bowl of wine; the mock Abbot 
being probably of opinion that a tough parchment was 
but dry eating, l.:iiigl;!uds was compelled to eat the letters, 
and swallow the wim*, and dismissed by the Abbot of 
Unreason, with the comfortable assurance, that if any 
more such letters should arrive during the continuance of 
his offic e, they should a’ gang the same gate, i. e. go the 
same road.” Nor should we overlook the game of 
Kobin Hood, froquctitly mixed up with the fonuer, as 
already noticed, but which retained its hold on the popular 
fancy much longer, both in Scotland and England, and 
defied the efforts of the Reformers to put it down. John 
Knox gives a very singular account of a riot that took 
place in Edinburgh in 15fd, in consequence of an attempt 
by the magistrates to stop the apprentices and craftsmen 
from Rubin Hood’s play. One of the players was actually 
•condemned to be hanged, and the gallows erected, when 
be was rescued by his companions, and the magistrates 
compelled to take refuge from their fury in the Tolbooth, 
or burgh prison. Firc-anns were used on both sides, and 
the govenior of the Castle had at length to interfere, to 
liberate the captive magistrates, and to mediate between 
them and the offended people. 

The representation of Robin Hood was no less popular 
in England than in Scotland. It was the favourite May 
game of the people, and doubtless the popular revel was 
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revived at many other .seasons, ^vhen the Af»bot of Mis¬ 
rule, or other frolics of the people, gave them an unusual 
degree of license. “ The Protestjvnt clergy, ^v]lo had for¬ 
merly reaped advantage from the opportinuti(;s which 
these .sports allorded tliein of flirecting their own satire 
and t!i(j ridicule of tin; lower orders against the (’atliolic 
(’hurc-li, began to tiiid that, wlu'n these piirt)oses \M’re 
served, their favomito pastimes (lejtrived them <if the wish 
to attend dl\ine wnr,shi|i, and (li.slnrlxal the frame of mind 
in whieh it ean he .‘itiendcd toadvantage. Tln^ celebrated 
Jlishop Latimer gives a very wn/rc aecount of the maiiner 
in wliich, bishop as he was, he bnmd him.self coni})elled 
to gi\e plaee to Jbdiiii Hood and his followeis. 

‘I came <»nce ni 3 Mlie riding on a journey homeward 
from laaidoii, aiid I .sent wonl over niglit into tlie towne 
that I would j/ivai li there in the morniiig, becau--(‘ it was 
lutlidii}', ami me thought it w:\s a h<*li<layi's worke. 'I'hc 
church stood in my way, and 1 took(* mv herse 'md my 
company, ami went thither, tlioiiglit 1 shonlil !>a\e found 
a great company In tlie (‘lunch,) and when 1 came then^ 
the 'jhnrch doorc was last locketl. J lairved there halfe 


an hoiiiT and more. At hist the kev wa< fonml, ami mie 
of the pari.di comes to me, and said,—‘ Sir, this is a hiisie. 
day with us, we cannot hear yon; it is Kohin Hood’s day. 
'riie parish are gone abroad to gather for Robin Hood. 
1 pray you let them not.’ 1 was faine there to give place 
to Robin Hood. 1 thought my rochet should have bei*n 
irgiirded, though I were not; but it would not &er\e, it 
was faine to give place to Rolan Hood's men. It is no 
laughing matter, my friends, it is a w’eeping matter, a 
lieavic matter, a lieavio iiwtter. Under the preteiiee for 
gathering for Robin Hood, a tray tour, and a thii'f, to put 
out a preacher; to have his oliiee losse esteemed; to pre- 
ferre Robin Hood before the ministration of Hod’s word; 
and all this hath come of nnpreachiiig prelates. This 
realmc hath been ill provided for, that it hath had sncli 
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corrupt judgomcnts in it, to prefer Robin Hood to God’s 
word.’ ” 

Thus was this frolic of the Outlaw’s pageant (leemoci 
of more moment })y the people of England, at the very era 
of the Rchirmation, than the jtreaehing of this excellent 
and ]nost popular lli'^hop. U'hoiii;}i it cannot e\cit(i niiich 
.siirpri‘'e in oiir mind that it slioind be m). We can only 
retlect on it that truth has this great ad\aiitage overfaUe- 
hood and iuTten<‘e, that l»o\ve\» r it may be set aside hn* a 
time by the piol'ane j( ."ting of the se(»n*er, or the thonght- 
h'ss ridienle of the tool, It retains it*' jiil.-'line beauty 
iminipaired, and !>• appears jmre and inde'.tnietible as 
ever. It is h\[)oeris\ that has to dn'ad tin; a.-saults ot 
ritlicule, ^\hieh fieinientiy h*ad the mo.^t thonghtle-JS to 
seC! behind its painted ina>k, ami discern its hollowness 
ajid fabeliood. 


( IIAITKU iir. 

f; 11 A V !■: s A TI R r s t s. ^ 

Amonci the great writers who guided the awakening 
mind of Europe in the thirteenth eentiiry, none was more 
earne-ot than tin; author of the “ JJivina Coinedia,” ■ tie* 
iyiniortal I)ante. Ills intiiieiice was peeidlarly iinportant, 
for ho was tlie first gn at writer W'ho abjnreil the elastic 
tongues, and wrote in hi.s own native language the hnrning 
words of Ids mighty poem. Jle wrote in the thirteenth 
century, while nearly all Europe lay Mink in ignoraneii 
and superstitious blindness, nor was he free from tlie 
inthieiiee of the pon ertod creed of the corrupt Church of 
Home. Yet he struck a great and effectual blow at 
its infallible assumptions, at the very time when the 
•Supreme rontilf seeincil indeed the representative and 
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vicegerent of God,—the holder of the keys of heaven and 
hell. 

Dante, in his immortal poem, represents himself as 
guided by spiritual messengers tlu'ough the glories and 
the horrors of the unseen world, and in the regions of 
eternal woe he beholds priests, monks, cardinals, and 
popes, all suffering the punishment due to crimes com¬ 
mitted in the body; crimes wliich the enslaved and pros¬ 
trate world had hitherto seen as with averted eyes, not 
daring to notice, much less to regard as amenable to future 
punishuK'nt, the iniquities of those whom they deemed the 
ambassadors of heaven. 

In the nineteenth Canto of the first part of his great 
poem, Dante is conducted by Viigil into the third gidf of 
hell, and there he finds Pope Nicholas the Fifth enduring 
tlie tufferings so justly merited by his many crimes. Dante 
takes occasion from this to contmst the avarice and tur|)i- 
tude of those who chilmcd to be the successors of fjt. 
l*eter, with the character of Christ’s Apostles; and then 
he ajiticipatos Luther in the conviction, which only broke 
upon his mind more than a century after the gi’cat Italian 
had been laid in his grave, that the mystery of iniquity 
foreshadowed in the apocalyptic visions of the Apostle 
John, was nunc other than that which “sat in the temple 
of God, as God,” in the Roman capital. 

After bidding the adjudged pontiff abide his justly 
merited doom, he says:— 

“ Your iivarice 

O’orcasts the world with (Iiouming, under foot 
Troading the good, and raising bad men up^ 

Of sliepherds like to you, the Evangelist 
Was ware, when her who sits upon the waves; 

With kings in filthy whoredom ho behold; 

She who with seven heads towered at her birtli, 

And from ten horns her proof of glory drew, 

Long as her spouse In virtue took delight 
Of gold and silver ye have mado your god. 

Differing wherein from the Idolater, 

But that he worships one, a hundred ye f 
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Ah, Constantine t to how much 111 gave birth, 

Not thy conversion, hut that plenteous dower. 

Which the first wealthy father gained from thee!" 

Here wc have the Pope, whom the world was then 
taught to believe in as the infallible successor of St. Peter, 
tirid the holder of the keys of heaven and hell, doomed 
not to the purifying dames of purgatory, but to the place 
of eternjd woe. Such teaching clearly struck at the very 
root of papal infallibility, and tliough it slowly worked 
out its full cftcct, it undoubtedly exercised a most im¬ 
portant influence on the minds of his successors, and pre¬ 
pared tlic way for Boccaccio’s humorous tales, which ex¬ 
posed with such merciless severity and sarcasm the vices 
and the ignorance of the friars. Graver writers followed 
the examjdc of the latter, and expo.*^cd to the world not 
only the crimes of those who were leading them blindly 
into the toils of superstition, but their utter scepticism; 
so that the popes and clergy of the fifteenth century were 
knowingly teaching them to believe a lie. 

“ John Francis I’ico, nephew of Pico of Mirandola, 
speaks of one pope who did not believe in God; and of 
another who, having acknowledged to a friend his disbe¬ 
lief ill the immortality of the soul, appeared to him one 
night after death, and said: ‘Alas! the eternal fire that 
is now consuming me makes me feel but too sensibly the 
'' immortality of that soul which I had thought would die 
with the body!' This may remind us of those remarkable 
words spoken, it is asserted, by Leo the Tenth to his sec¬ 
retary Bembo: ‘ Every age knows how useful this fable of 
Christ has been to us and ours*.... Contemptible super¬ 
stitions were attacked, but incredulity with its disdaiiifiil 
and mocking sneer was set up in their place. To laugh at 
every thing, even at what was most holy, was the fa^Mi 
and the badge of a freethiidcer. Religion was considered 
only as a means of goveming the world. ‘ 1 fear,* 8a3rs 
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Erasmus in 1516} *that with the study of ancient litcra< 
turC} the olden paganism will re-appear.’ 

Erasmus followed the same example, and assaulted the 
corrupt Church with the weapons both of grave learning 
and pungent sarcasm. D'Aubignd has thus exhibited this 
feature of the Dutch philosopher’s life and character in 
his History of the Keformation:— 

“ Erasmus, in fact, attacked the monks and the pre¬ 
vailing abuses in two ways. He first adopted a popular 
method. This fair little man, whose luilf-closcd blue eyes 
keenly observed all that was passing,—on whose lips was 
ever a slight sarcastic smile,—^whose manner was timid and 
embaiTassed,—and whom, it seemed, tlmt a puff of wind 
would blow down,—scattered in every direction his elegant 
and biting sai'casms against the theology and devotion of 
Ids age. His natural character and the events of his life 
had rendered this disposition luibitual. Even in those 
writingB where we should have least expected it, his sarcas¬ 
tic humour suddenly breaks out, and he immolated, as with 
needle-points, those schoolmen and those ignorant monks 
against whom he liad declared war. There are many 
points of resemblance between Voltaire and Erasmus. 
Preceding authors had already popularized the idea of 
that element of folly which has crept into all the opinions 
and actions of human life. Erasmus seized upon it, and 
introduced Folly in her own person, Moria^ daughter of 
Plutus, bom in the Fortunate Isles, fed on drunkenness 
and impertinence, and queen of a powerful empire. She 
gives a description of it. She depicts successively all the 
states in the world that belong to her, but she dwells par¬ 
ticularly on the churchmen, who will not acknowledge her 
benefit^ though she loads them with her favours. She 
OYj^helms with her gibes and sarcasms that labyrinth 
dialectics in which the theologians had bewildered 
tbemsdves, and those extravagant syllo^sms, by which 
they pretended to support the Church. She unveils the 
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ilisorders, ignorance, filthy habits, and absurdities of the 
monks. 

* They all belong to me,' says she, ' those folks whose 
greatest pleasure is in relating miracles, or listening to 
marvellous lies, and who make use of them in an especial 
iiKUiiier to beguile the diilness of others, and to fill their 
own purses, (I speak particularly of priests and preachers!) 
In the same category are those who enjoy the foolish but 
sweet persuasion that if they chance to sec a piece of 
wood or picture representing Polyphemus or Christopher, 
they will not die that day.' 

*Alas! what follies,' continues Moria; 'T am almost 
ashamed of them myself! Do we not see every country 
claiming its peculiar .* Each trouble has its saint, 
and every saint his candle. This cures the toothacli; 
that assists women in childbed; a third restores what a 
thief has stolen; a fourth preserves you in shipwreck; and 
a tilYli protects your flocks. There are some who Iiave 
many virtues at once, and especially the Virgin-mother 
of God, in whom the people place more confidence than 

in her Son.If in the midst of all tliese mummeries 

some wise man should rise and give utterance to these 
harsh tnitlif: ‘You sliall not perish miserably if you live 
like Christians;—you shall redeem your sins, if to your 
altis you add repentance, tears, watchings, prayer, fasting, 
and % complete change i|} your way of life;—this saint 
will protect you, if you imitate his conduct—If, I say, 
some wise man should cliaiitably utter these things in 
their ears, oh I of what happiness would he not rob their 
souls, and into wliat trouble, what distress would he not 
plunge them I.... The mind of man is so constituted that 
imposture has more hold upon it than truth. If there is 
one saint more apocryphal than another—a St. Goorge, 
St. Christopher, or St. Barbara—^you will see him wor¬ 
shipped with greater fervency than St. Peter, St. Paul, or 
even than Christ himself.' 
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But Moria does not stop here: she attacks the bishops 
* who run more after gold than after souls, and who think 
they have done enough for Jesus Christ, when they take 
their seats complacently and with theatrical pomp, like 
holy fathers to whom adoration belongs, and utter 
blessings or anathemas.' The daughter of the Fortunate 
Isles even ventures to attack the court of Rome and the 
Pope himself, who, passing hLs time in amusements, leaves 
the duties of his ministry to Ht. ]*eter and St. Paul. * Can 
there be any greater enemies to the Church than these 
unholy pontiffs, who by their silence allow Jesus Christ to 
be foigotten*; who bind him by their mercenary regula¬ 
tions; who falsify his doctrine by forced interpretations; 
and crucify him a second time by their scandalous lives ?' 

Holbein added the most grotesque illustrations to the 
Praise of Folly, in which the Pope figured with his triple 
crown. Perhaps no work has ever been so thoi*onghly 
adapted to the wants of the age. It is impossible to 
describe the impression this little book produced through¬ 
out Christendom. 'JTwenty-seven editions appeared in the 
lifetime of Erasmus: it was translated into every Euro¬ 
pean language, and contributed more than any other to 
confirm the anti-sacerdotal tendency of the age.” 

Similar in style and inllucncc to these writings was the 
famous Geimum satire entitled “ The Letters of OhscWi'e 
Men,'' The principal authoigf of the collection were 
Ulrich of Htitten, and Crotus Robianus, one of his college 
friends. The monks, the supposed writers of the letters, 
are represented as corresponding with a celebrated pro¬ 
fessor of Cologne, to whom they address the silliest ques¬ 
tions, and apparently in perfect unconsciousness, expose 
their superstitious credulity and vice; while in their own 
ignotanlT fashion they discuss the important theological 
questions which were then occupying so large a share in 
the n^ds of the most learned and virtuous men of Europe. 

With the most artless simplicity they betray their gross 
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aiiCG, incredulity, and superstition; their low and vulgar 
.v{)irit; the coarse gluttony by whicli they make a god 
ut’ their bellies; and at the same time their pride, and 
fanatical and persecuting zeal. They relate many of 
clieu' droll adventures, of their excesses and profligacy, 
\vitli various scandalous incidents in the lives of IIocli- 
straten, Pfefterkorn, and other chiefs of their party. The 
tone of these letters—at one time hypocritical, at another 
4 uite childish'—ogives them a very comic effect: and yet 
tlie whole is so natural, that the English Dominicans and 
IVanciscans received the work with the greatest appro¬ 
bation, and thought it really composed on the principles 
and in the defence of their orders. A certain prior of 
Brabant, in his credulous simplicity, even purchased a 
gi*eat number of copies, and sent them as presents to the 
most distiuguishod of the Dominicans. The monks, more 
and more exasperated, applied to the Pope for a severe 
bull against all who should dare to read these letters; but 
Leo the Tenth would not grant their request. They were 
forced to bear with the general ridicule, and to smother 
ilicir anger. No work ever inflicted a more terrible blow 
on these supporters of the I’apacy.” 

Luther complained of the abusive style in w'hich many 
pai-ts of this work were written, and condemned it as the 
composition of an ill-regulated mind. Nevertheless there 
jL‘an be no question of its beneficial influence. It dealt 
indeed in abusive language, but it was in dealing v/ith 
gross abuses, and it expressed bold and most unpalatable 
truths regarding the monks in a style and form pecu¬ 
liarly acceptable to the people. The rotten foundations 
of the corrupt Church trembled and gave way before such 
coarse but well-directed missiles. The Gospel indeed 
owed its triumph to very different causes, but these also 
helped to pave the way. 

It is strange, however, how little influence all this had 
in leading the elei^ even to greater circumspection and 
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outward decency of conduct. All this preceded the ponti- 
iicate of Leo the Tenth and TetzePs sale of indulgences, 
which 80 effectually promoted the Keformation. One 
familiar example of this will suffice:—Tetzel had set up 
the red cross of the indulgences at Zwickau, and the 
worthy parishioners had hastened to drop into his strong¬ 
box the money that would deliver them. He was about 
to leave with a well-stored purse, when, on the eve of his 
departure, the chaplains and their acolytes asked him for 
a farewell supper* The request was just. But how con¬ 
trive it? The money was already counted and scaled up. 
On the morrow he caused the great bell to be tolled. 
The crowd rushed into the church; each one imagined 
something extraordinary had happened, seeing tliat the 
business was over. * I had resolved,’ said he, ‘ to depart 
this morning; but last night I was awakened by groans. 

I listened attentively.they came from the ccmcteiy. 

Alas I it was some poor soul calling upon me, and earnestly 
entreating me to deliver it from the tonnents by which it 
is consumed 1 1 shall stay, therefore, one day longer, in 
order to move the compassion of all Christian hearts in 
favour of this unhappy soul. I myself will be the first to 
give, and ho that docs not follow my example wnU merit 
condemnation. What heart would not have replied to 
this appeal? Who knows, besides, wliat soul it is thus 
crying from the ccmeteiy ?* The offerings were abundant, 
and Tetzel entertained the chaplains and their acolytes 
with a joyous repast, the expense of which was defrayed by 
the contributions given in belialf of the soul of Zwickau.” 

One more example, while it strikingly illustrates the 
same shameless venality, is a satisfactory instance of the 
triumph of common sense over the gross superstitions 
thus unblushingly taught. “ A Saxon nobleman, who had 
heard Tetzel at Leipsic, was much displeased by his faLe^ 
hoods* Approaching the monk, he asked him if he had 
the power of pardoning sins that men Imve an intention 
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of committing. ‘ Most assuredly,* replied Tetzel, ‘ I have 
received full powers from his IToliness for that purpose.* 

‘ Well, then,* answered the knight, * I am desirous of taking 
a slight revenge on one of my enemies, without endanger¬ 
ing his life. I will give you ten crowns if you will give 
me a letter of indulgence that shall fully justify me.’ 
Tetzel made some objections; they came, however, to an 
arrangement by the aid of thirty crowns. The monk 
ipiitted Leipsic shortly after. The nobleman and his at- 
tomhints lay in wait for him in a wood between Jlitcr- 
liock and Trcblin; they fell upon him, gave him a beating, 
and took away the well-stored indulgence chest the iii- 
(piisitor was carrying with him. Tetzel made a violent 
outcry, and earned his complaint before the courts. But 
the nobleman showed the letter which Tetzel had signed 
liimself, and wliich exempted him beforehand from every 
]ionalty. l)ukc George, whom this action had at first 
(xcecdbigly exasperated, no sooner read the document 
than he ordered the accused to be acquitted.'* 

Thus did Tetzel exhibit in his own proceedings how 
iniudi truth surpasses the most tnithful fiction, and him¬ 
self excel the most pungent satirist in exposing the gross 
])rofligacy of the priesthood. The shameless agent of 
jiapal vice thereby became unwittingly a pioneer of the 
Itcformation, and a most effective agent in its triumph. 


CHAPTER IV. 

ENGLISH SATIRISTS. 

The Reformation in England was seconded by the same 
class of satiric auxiliaries as we have described in its his¬ 
tory in Germany and Italy; with no less zealous literary 
coadjutors of greater earnestness of purpose. The famous 
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“ Vision of Piers Ploughman,” a poetical work of the four¬ 
teenth century, of great merit, is one of the earliest and most 
remarkable of the latter class.. It had been frequently 
transcribed, and enjoyed a high popularity lung before the 
printing of the earliest edition in 1560. The author, 
liobert Langland, as ho is generally called,—though the 
Latin title of the poem seems to leave no doubt that his 
name vas 'WiUfam,—^is believed to have been a monk. 
He appears, from the allusions in hie poems, to have 
resided in the west of England, near the Malvern Hills, 
where he iutroduces himself at the commencement of his 
poem as fiiUing asleep on a May morning, much in the 
same style as the more celebrated dreamer of Bedford 
jail. From some sdlusions to remai’kable occurrences in 
the fourteenth century which appear in the vision, it has 
been assumed, with much prdbability, that this poem was 
written about the year 1362. It is an allegory exliibiting 
the vicissitudes that beset our mortal career, constructed 
on the same general idea as Bunyaii's Pilgi'im's Progress, 
but composed with much more satirical liuinour than tlie 
latter dreamer admitted into his vision. 

There can be no doubt that the author of Piers 
Ploughman^a Vision was a follower of Wycllde. His 
poem abounds with tlie same exposures of monks, par¬ 
doners, and pilgrims, as have been irequeutly alluded to 
in the previous chapters:— 

“ Pilgrims and palmers 
Going forth together. 

For to seeken Saint Jame 
And Salntes of Rome: 

They wttiten forth on their way 
With many vriae tales, 

And had then leave to Ue 
AU fimlr lift after." 

Wsi hftye eonsidendidy modemi^d the language, to 
make it readily intdligible to the geneiul reader; but this 
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curious poem is well worthy the labour of perusing in its 
n ngh old Saxon vcniaeular. 

Of our own noblo Chaucer, and his Ciinterbury Pil¬ 
grimage, less wo trust need be said, as his fine flowing 
verse is again becoming the subject of study whicli it so 
\iell deserves; and his countrymen are anew discovering 
that the name of Geoffrey Chaucer desen es to mnk witli 
tliosc of Spenser, Shakspeare, and Milton, not because 
Jie was one of ilio earliest, but bccan8(» he is still oin; (yf 
the greatest of our poets. His closcription of the Mendi¬ 
cant Priar in the Pilgrimage, is tvs keen a piece of lively 
satire as ever was penned. 'J’hc burly, wanton friar, 
mirthful or solemn as suited his jiurpose, ])leasant and 
easy in his absolution when ‘‘ he wist to have a good 
pittance;” .and one 

“ Who hmi li im-rry note; 

I'lietvto he strong; wiis as a champion, 

And knew m i'll the taverns in every town. 

And every hosteler and gay tapstero, 
llctteT tlian (1 laaar or a beggere.'* 

Numerous pietiircs, drawn with a still freer liand, might 
'.)(* extracted from the pages of this noble poet, whose 
^vi itings, it cannot be questioned, exercised a lasting in¬ 
ti uence on the popular mind. 

The same period in whicli Chaucer and his contemporary 
(lower issued their great works in England, is also the 
f era of the birth of Scottish poetry. The subject, however, 
adopted by Barbour—that of The Bruce—though inva¬ 
luable as a contribution to our national literature, has 
little bearing on the present subject. It was not till 
Hunbar appeared, the noblest of Scotland’s poets, master 
alike of serious and comic song, that we find the vices 
and follies of the Church again subjected to the lash of 
the satirist. 

From these eminent wiiters who have influenced the 
character of our national literature, we turn again to the. 
ruder and more popular strains, which though less last- 
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iiigy are generally more powerful in their influence for a 
time. Both in the reign of Henry the Eighth and that of 
his pious son Edward, the popillar mind was sought to be 
influenced by ballads and other slight productions suited 
to the times. The name of one writer, Gray, has been 
handed down to us as one who specially acquired the 
favour of Henry the Eighth, and afterwards of the Pro¬ 
tector Somerset, by making “ certaine inerrie ballades.” 
To Cromwell, Earl of Essex, how'ever, this scheme is 
most probably to be ascribed, as best suited to his 
daring, •and not very sensitive mind. He it was who 
mainly promoted the general visitation of the monasteries, 
tlie result of wliich is thus described by Tytler:—“ Crom¬ 
well being appointed to superintend this duty, despatched 
his emissai:ies, Layton, Leigli, and Detre, doctors of law, 
with liOndoii, Dean of Wallingford, to make inquiry into 
the condition of the convents at huge. Their instructions 
were ample, dii'octing them to investigate, in the strictest 
manner, the government, education, and behaviour of per¬ 
sons of both sexes,—to find out all their offences,—and, 
with this object, to encourage them in accusing both their 
governors and each other,—to compel them to exliibit 
their mortmains, evidences, and conveyances of land,—to 
discover then* jewels and relics,—and to take inventories 
of their plate and money. In addition to this, injunctions 
were given for the better regulation aud government ot 
tliose houses, and for the acknowledgment of the King's 
supremacy by every roLgious order in the kingdom. Tlie 
result of this investigation, pursued at different times, 
was the disclosure of such a system of imposture, and the 
detection of so much immorality in the lives of the pre¬ 
tended devotees, who had been long secluded from ob¬ 
servation, that nothing short of a total dissolution of the 
monasteries appeared likely to remove the evil. The 
machinery of the protended miracles, by which the poor 
and ignoiunt people were abused, was, in many places, 
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laid open in a striking manner. At Boxley, in Kent, for 
(>xample, there was found a crucifix which, by the pulling 
uf certain wires, was made sometimes to move its head 
and eyes, sometimes to incline its body, as if in the act of 
receiving prayers; whilst, by a different mechanism, those 
.:;esturos w’cre imitated which might be interpreted into a 
i-rjectioii of them. Many and great were the offerings 
which, for a long period, the ignorant devotion of pilgrims 
liiul presented to this image; hut tlie imposition having 
been detecte«l, and the internal construction exposed, it 
was commanded to be dchtroyed. At Hales, in the county 
«»f Gloucester*, a li<jiiid, which the priests declarod to be 
the blood of our Saviour, was shown in a phial of crystal, 
wliich the people sometimes were able, and sometimes 
iinahlo to t'CO. On investigation, it was found out that 
tliey Were made to believe tliat they could not be blessed 
niili a sight of the sacred substance as long as they coii- 
t'liiied in mortal sin, even when the phial was placed iin- 
iiieilialely ]>efore their eyes, and they continued therefore 
tw make offeriiigs till heaven was said to relent and give 
them a view of this holy relic. Upon minute examina¬ 
tion, it Avas discovered that the blood enclosed in the 
])hial Avas nothing more than that of a duck, which was 
renewed every week; that onj side of the vessel was thick 
and opaque, and the other side thin and transparent: it 
was placed in such a manner upon the altar, that a person 
concealed behind could turn either the one side or the 
other to the spectators. The whole* was an impudent 
contrivance to drain those who came to see it of as mucli 
money as possible; after which, the credulous votaries 
were made happy by ha\dng the transparent side turned 
towards them. Many of these superstitious images were 
publicly exposed, and afterwards destroyed at St. Paul's 
Cross; whilst a great number of pretended relics were dis* 
covered in different parts Of the kingdom.*' 

Tills was a sufficiently powerful lesson for the people, 
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and no doubt fully prepared them to relish Gray’s 
Mcrrie Ballades.” The most vigorous and popular of 
these, is tliat known os ^^HurdU up,” an ingenious and 
bold allegory of the power and evil inHiicnce of the Pope. 
It runs as follows:— 

With hiintls np, with huntia up, 

It is now perfect day; 

JcHua oar king is gone a-hnntlng, 

Who Ukca to speed, they may. 

Ane cursed fox lay hid in rocks 
This Idng and many u day, 
l)e\'oiiriiig sheep, while he might creep; 

None might him 'scape away. 

It did him good to lap the hlood 
Of young and tender lamhs: 

Done could him miss; for all was his, 

The young ones witli tlicir dams. 

Tlie hunter is Christ, that hunts In haste; 

The hounds are Peter and Paul; 

Tlie Pope Is the fox; Rome is the rocks, 

Tliat rubs us on the galL 

t 

That cruel beast, he never ceased, 

By his usurped power, 

Under (Usiwuce, to get our pence, 

Our souls to devour. 

Who could devise «uch merchandise 
As be had there to sell. 

Unless It were ;'roud Lucifer, 

*fhe great ma.u.s of hell? 

He had to sell the Tautonte hell. 

And pardous therein was, 

Remission of sins In old aheep-akiiui. 

Our souls to bring from grace. 

With hulls of lead, white wax and red. 

And other whiles with green, 

Closed In a box; this used the fin; 

Such paultrie was never seen." 
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This we may conceive sung through the streets of Lon¬ 
don, and in tlio villages and hamlets of England, and 
I'xercising a most powerful influence in freeing the popu¬ 
lar mind from the trammels of superstition, by leading 
them to despise wluit they had blindly feared. The 
ready acceptation which such pieces met with soon led 
<0 their multiplication. The minstrel told in graphic 
verse the scenes which he witnessed among the monks 
and pardoners that played so prominent a part in tlie 
sc>eial economy of his lime, and the people first smiled 
at their humour, and then thought more seriously of the 
lessons wliich such exposures contained. Sevcnil curious 
examples are presen'cd in l*crcy*8 Keliques, one of the best 
of which is entitled, “A Ballad of Luther, the I’ope, a 
f^ardinal, and a Husbandman.” It is constructed in a 
dramatic f(»rm, and the hiLsbandman first speaks:— 


“ Let us lia up our licai*t4S8 all, 

Anil praise the I/)rd's magnificence, 

TMiich hath given the v'olves a fall. 

And Is become our strong defence: 

For they through a false jirctcnco 
From Christe's blood did all us lead. 

Getting from every man his pence 
As satlsfuctours for the dead." 

After further discourse on the friars “ who played the 
ine^chauntes with our souls,'’ Doctor l^laitin Luther takes 
up the theme of antichrist in very chamcteristic language 
and the Cardinal and Fopo reply in their own fashion, 
'file Pope, for example, exclaimsr 

“ As for Scripture, I am above it; 

Am not 1 God’s high vleare ? 

Should I be bound to follow It, 

As the carpenter his ruler ? 

Nay, nay, heretics ye are. 

That will not obey my anthoritic. 

With this swoBD I will declare 
That ye shall all accursed be." 
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Numerous similar examples might be quoted, but these 
will suffice to illustrate this peculiar feature of the period 
we liavo entitled the Dawn of the Reformation. 

It remains to be considered how far such instruments 
were worthy of the cause. “ The weapons of our war¬ 
fare are not carnal but spiritual,’' is the language of all 
the true soldiers of Christ; and the same test must be 
applied to these, as to cveiy other means employed to 
work the overthrow of error. Tlie disciples of truth can 
never be justified in doing evil that good may come; but 
it cannot escape the observation of the most casual stu¬ 
dent of history, tliat nearly all those assaults which so 
powerfully and unexpectedly shook the power of Rome, 
and which we have designated as the “ Pasquils of the 
Reformation,” originated without the countenance or 
sanction of the Reformers, while many of them received 
their decided condemnation. Luther exclaimed, on seeing 
the ferment produced by the famous “ Letters ol Illiterate 
Men,” that it was not by such means the cause of truth 
was to be advanced. 

Tme indeed, earnest seekers after truth, longing for that 
sure and certain hope, which they attained alone through 
the glorious doctrine of Justification by Faith in Christ, 
were little likely to assail their adversaries with the 
impure tales of Boccaccio, or the humorous ballads of the 
Troubadours and minstrels. Nevertheless, God, in his 
providence, made these the instruments for awaken¬ 
ing in the minds of thousands convictions of the false¬ 
ness of the apostate Church, .and its impious pretensions. 

It was meet that the faith of men in that refuge of lies 
should be shaken by such weak instruments, that the 
power and nobleness of God’s own truth might be the 
more manifest in its simplicity, when he raised up his 
servants, the great apostles of the Reformation. 
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nobles adopted to free themselves from the vacillatini^ 
tyranny of royalty, tlie nation at large speedily appreciat(*d 
the benelit of the change. Scotland never cxpin-ieiiced, 
tliroughoiit the long history of its ihdependence, the same 
happiness and generous loyalty between prince and people, 
ns that which charaeteri/ed the brief reign of .lames the 
Fourth. He was, without doubt, the most eminent mo¬ 
narch at that time in Kiiroja*. The patron of learning, 
the friend of his nobles, and the benefactor of liia people, 
he elevated Scotland to a high rank among the nations, 
and attracted to his court the most eminent men from 
other kingdoms; while, in liis own household, or atteudant 
on his person, were men of learning, wliose names still 
rank among the liighest in the annals of her earlier litera¬ 
ture. 

One of the biographers of this monarclr remarks (»f 
liiin: - “.lames possessed in an ciuiuent degree every qual¬ 
ity necessary to rendiu* a sovereign beloved by his subjects; 
and perhaps no prince ever enjoyed so large a portion i»t’ 
personal r('gard, of intense atfeetion, Jis did dames the 
Foilrtli of .Scotland. Ilia manner was gentle and aflahle 
to all who came in contact with him, whatever miglit be 
their rank or degree. Hi; Avas just and impartial in his 
decrees, yet never inilicti^d punishment without strong 
and visible rehietancc. lie listened willingly and i*eadily 
to admonition, and never discovered either impatience or 
resentment while his cri’ors were placed lieforo. him. He 
took evciy’thing in good part, and endeavoured to amend 
the faults point(‘d out by his jidv ers. He was generous, 
even to a fault; magnifleeiit and princely in .all liis habits, 
pursuits, and amusements. His mind was acute, and dig- 
iiitied, and noble, lie excelled in all warlike exercises 
and manly accomplishments; in music, horsemanship, and 
the use of sword and spear. Nor was his personal ap¬ 
pearance at variance with this elevated character. Ills 
form, wliich was of the middle size, was exceedingly 
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I'.'nulvcino, yet stout and muscular, and his countonnnco 
had an expression of mildness and dignity, that instantly 
predisposed all who looked upon it to a strong attachment 
to its possessor." 

Again, it is remarked (tf him at a later period:—“'I'lie 
Prince and his nohles placed the rno.-t implicit confidence 
in each other, and the people, in hoth. This good under- 
stamling with tlie fonm-r, the King encouraged and ]»ro- 
moted, hy inviting tln'iii to frequent tonrnaments and other 
amnsernent.s and warlike exercises, in aeeordanee with his 
own ehhalruu.^ spirit, and adapted to their rude taste.'^aiid 
hahits. These ttmni:nnents were, exceedingly sjdeinliil, 
and wTre in\ested with all the rom.iiiee. of the hrighte.sf 
days of ehiNalry. I.adi«*s, lord.s, and knights, in the nm't 
gorgeous attire, erowdc'd nniiul the lists, or from drap( lied 
haleonies witnes.sed the eomhats th:it took pla.ee within 
rln-m. .lames himself always presided on these occasimis, 
and often exhihited his (»wii prowess in tlie lists; and there 
were few who eoiiJ«l sueeessfully com])pte w'ith him with 
spear, sword, or battle-axe. Stninger knights from <listaut 
countries, attr.u'ted by the ehivalric fame of the i;?c<»uidi 
eouit, frequently altemh'd and took part in these toiirna- 
inents. hnt, It is said, did not in many uistanees'prnve llieiii* 
seUes better men at theirw'capons than t]ieSeo(ti.sh knights. 
One of the rules of these <*neonn1ers wajs, that the vietiir 
should be j)ut in posses.doii of his op]»onent'.-i w'eapon; hut 
w'hen this was a spear, a purse of gold, a gil*t from the. 
Kirtg, w'as attached to tlie point of it. These trophies 
were ilelivered to the coneucror bv the monarch tiimself. 
The people w'cre deliglited with these magnificent and 
warlike exhibitions, and with their generous and ('hivalrou.s 
author. Nor were the actors tliemselves, the nobles, less 
gnitified wiili them, or less affected by the high ami 
princely spirit whence they emanated. They brougiit 
them into frequent and familiar contact with their sove¬ 
reign, and notliiiig more was necessary in the ca.se of .James, 
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to attach them warmly and devotedly to his person. Ills 
kind and frfFnhlc inanner acconiplished the rest. 

By such mciins, he was not only without a single enemy 
amongst the aristocracy, but all of them would have shed 
the last drop of their blood in liis defence, and a day came 
when nearly all of tliem did so. In short, the wisest 
pulley could not have done more in uuitiiig the affections 
of prince and peers, than was accomplished by those war¬ 
like i)a.stinu:s, aided as they were by the amiable manners 
of the Tnonar(‘li. 

Not satistied with discharging his duty to his sulijects, 
from his high place on the throne, James frec[ucntly de- 
scemled, and, disguising his person—a juactice to which 
his successor was also much addicted—roamed through the 
country unarmed and unattended, impiirhig into his own 
reputation amongst the common people, and endeavouring 
to learn what faults himself or his govcnnneiit were 
charged with. On these occasions he lodged in the mean¬ 
est hovels, and encouraged the inmates to speak their 
minds freely regarding their king; and there is little doubt, 
that, as his conduct certainly merited it, so he mu.st have 
been frccpicntly gratitied by their rejdics.” 

Such was the chanictcr of the Scottish monarcli, a ndcr 
in every w'ay formed to engage the affections of liis people. 
His en'ors, however, sprung from the same source as sumo 
of his virtues. He was impetuous in all his actions, and, 
while he was unquestionably the most chivalrous prince 
of his time in Biirope, this qmdity, wdiich w'as then so 
highly esteemed, when allied to the natural rashness to 
which he was prone, at length led to his own overthrow, 
and a most disiistrous end of the happiness his people had 
experienced under his ndc. 

The throne of England was at this time occupied by the 
wary and pmdent inonarcb, Henry the Seventh. A long 
protracted civil war—the famous wars of the roses—had 
been brought to a close by his accession to the throne, and 
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he was more l)eiit om consolidating his power, and oiirich- 
iiig Jiis treasury, than on seeking tor barren laurels in the 
tented lield. By his wary i>olicy war was averted, even 
wlien .James's ninh and impetuous disposition had led him 
into unprovoked hostilities with tlie old southern Ibe. 
Henry was resolved by all means to secure for himself a 
ti-ieinlly ally in his .Scottisli rival, and this was at length 
st'cured by nu'ans of a matrimonial alliance, ■which, notwith¬ 
standing mo<t <lisastrons scenes that intervened, at length 
united the crowns of these old ri\al kingdoms, in the jjcrsoii 
of .James’s great-gnunlson, the si\th of the name. Tiiis 
;ni''picions minm took jjiace in lodikand the great Scottish 
]Hiet, Diinhar, who was tlieii a close atttmdaiit on James, 
:ind employed hy him in the most coniidential missions, 
Ins celc‘hrated the royal marriage in his beautiful allegori¬ 
cal ])(jem of “the 'I'liistle and the Rose.” One of the 
stipulations of the marriage-treaty secured, as might he 
•■.v})ecte<l, an iiiviolahle J>eaee hetween the two kingdoms, 
which lasted Ibr upwards of nine years, during which the 
nation enjoyed all the blessings of ]>cace under a just and 
Avisc ruler. .Tames oceiipied himself during this ]K*riod in 
introdueing many salutary improvements into the eivil 
jtoliey of his king<lom, in wdiich he received the heart}' eo- 
operation of his nolik*^. But, meanwhile, Henry the 
Seventh die«l, and the accession of his son to tlui Knglish 
throne greatly alteied the natural relations of the. riAal 
kingdoms. Jealousies and mutual oifences speedily oe- 
curred, until, at length, w'ar w'ns proclaimed betw'cen tin* 
lAvo nations, and botli monarehs engjiged in the most f<»r- 
inidable prepicrations for taking the Held at the head of an 
overwhelming force. 

.lames summonetl, .according to ancient custom, llie 
w’hole aiT;iy of the kingdom to muster on the Borough 
Muir, near Edininirgli, witlun Hventy days; and nothing 
SCI markedly exhibits the popidarity and influence of the 
>t‘otli.*-li monarch ns the fact, timt he was able to inarch 
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at the head of an immense army, with nearly tlic vvliole (jf 
the nobles and their retainers, altlionj^h, at the very tiini?, 
the former wore iisin*; their utmost intliiencc to dis¬ 
suade him from tlie contest. The ])hoj)lo were well content 
to remain in the enjoyment of those tranquil fruits of a 
peaceful and pros])enniH rei^i, which had spread happiness 
and ])lenty through tlu3 val(‘s and hamlets, and had tilled 
the ports of the kingdom with their own ami tlieir allie.s’ 
shi|)8, while the Scottish eajutal had burst the bonds of its 
ancient walls, and had nearly doubled its size during that 
reign. 

'file singjdar incidi'iits that occurred at this period are 
particularly worthy of notice, as marking the sujjcrstitious 
character of the age. The King, although only a youth 


of sixteen, at the time of hi.s father’s death on the tiehl of 


Stirling, had accomitaiiied the insurgent nobles, and been 


present at the struggle in which lie perished. He evta* 


aftcru'ards lookt'd hack with remorse on Ids slian* in an 


aet which involved his father’s violent death,and, in addition 
to occasional periods tlevotcd to fasting and juMiitential 
prayers, he always wore round his waist an iron girdle, as 
a jierpetind jienanee and atonement for his crime. When 
the Scottish nobles found that iJarnes was bent upon risk¬ 
ing the safety of his kingdom by war with Kngland, and 
that all dissuasions were unavailing, they resolved to work 
on his sujierstitious fears, hoping thereby to win him from 
his ra.sh purpose. One of the most remarkable occurren¬ 
ces consequent on thi.s took place in the beautiful old 
church which still stands at Linlithgow, wh<«re, according 
to the historians of the period, a spectre, generally believed 
to liavo been the apostle John, suddenly appeared before 
the King, as he knelt at his devotions, siuToiinded by Ids 
nobles and courtiers, and warned him of his fate, if he jicr- 
sisted in his dangerous and fatal purpose. This, and other 
supernatural occun-encos, at this period, arc narrated hy 
contemporary historians, with a minuteness and seeming 
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^oixl iuitli, forbiils Hieir bfing reckuiiiMl as nioro I'an- 
i-it'ul or trailitioiiJiiy b\m.‘iuls. 'I’luy liavo bui'ii iinivor- 
hjilly ascribed to the ciVorts ol’ Queen Alarpirct, and tliu 
cliicf nobles of tlio kin<'duni, to divert tlio King froni bis 
luiadstroiig detmiiination for war. 

Tlie following is the .MiiipU* narrative* of this strange oc¬ 
currence, as related by Jdiidsay of Titscottie, a cuntem- 
jxirary historian. As a key to the state of superstitieuis 
cicdulity wliicb generally j)revailed in Seutlaiid at this 
periiKl, iinmceliately prior to tlie Ki'forniation in tbe neigli 
bouriug kingdoui, it is ]M)sse‘*s(:d of inueli interest, and 
will pre]»are tlie reader for marking tbe great elianges that 
.sneeeedi'tl. 


“'riie King came to Idnlitligow, where lie liap|»ened to 
be for the lime at the (^»luu•iI, very sad and <loIoron^, 
making his ile.votion to God to send him good chance and 
fortune in his undertaking. In this nieantime, there eame 
in at th(' kirk door, a man clad in a blue gown, and helti'd 
about with a roll of linen elotli, a pair of boots on his feet, 
with all other clothes conformalile thereto, lie laid lui eo- 
\ering on his head, but only long yellow hair w'hich hung 
down his shoulders, while his forehead was bald and bare, 
lie seemed to be a man of two-and-fifty years, with a 
great pike-statT in his liand. Jle came forward among tlio 
lords, loudly demanding to see the King, as he desired to 
s[)eak with liiin. At the last he came to where the King 
was sitting in the desk at his prayers; but when be saw 
tlie King he made him little reverence or salutation, hut 
leaned down on the desk before liiiii, and .said to him on 
this manner:—‘ Sir King! iny mother hath sent me to thee, 
desiring thee not to pass at this time where thou art pur¬ 
posed; for if thou dost thou wilt not fare well in thy jour¬ 
ney, nor none that pass with thee.’ 

By the time the man had spoken these words unto the 
King’s grace, the evening song wa.s m»ir done, and the 
King paused on liis words, studying to give an answer; 
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but, in the rncantime, before the King’s eyes, and in pre¬ 
sence of all the lords tliat were about him, this man vanished 
away, and could no ways be seen nor comprehended, but 
vanished away as he had been a blink of the sun, or a 
whip of tlio whirlwind, and could no more be seen. I heard 
say. Sir David Lindsay, lyon-horald, and John Inglis, the 
inarshal, who were at that time young men, and special 
servants to tlie King’s grace, were stiinding presently beside 
the King, and thought to have laid hands on this man, 
tiiat they might liavc asked furtlier tidings at him, but all 
for nought; they could not touch him, for he vanished 
away bet\vixt them, and was no more seen.” 

We have no account of the King’s bearing while thus 
appealed to by the supposed emissary of Heaven, but 
wliether lie suspected the device of his com*tiers, or was so 
bout on his jnirpose that ho detied his fate, it is certain 
that this occurrejice in no way retarded the preparations 
for war. 

The same old historian has funiishcd a no less lively and 
interesting account of the supomatiiral occurrences that 
were witnessed at the Scotch capital, on the King's remo¬ 
val thither preparatory to his marching to the bt>rders; 
and which, no doubt, owed their oiigin to the same source. 
According to him, ghostly heralds appe^nred at midnight 
on the ancient market cross of Kdinburgh, and sum¬ 
moned by name the Scottish king and nobles to ajipear 
within three <lays in the unseen world, from whence their 
.««ummoners had come. One eitizcii, the historian tells us, 
hearing his own name pronounced by these dread heralds, 
threw down a crown-piece, according to the custom of tho 
age, and appealed from their summons and judgment to the 
mercy of Cod; and he adds, “after the lield, there was 
not a man that was called at that time escaped, except 
that one man that appealed from their judgment.” 

Tlio news of the disastrous field of Fluddcn spread dis¬ 
may and mouniiiig throughout the kingdom. A widowed 
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Quoon, and an orphan boy, to wear the crown thus loft 
v/iojint by the <loath of the rash monarch who liad madly 
ru*'lied to his fate, were only the most eminent examples 
of thc3 desolation that had spread far throughout the cas¬ 
tles and the cottages of the land. Scarcely a shigle noble 
family exists in ScotlaiKl, whose genealogical tree dm‘s not 
hear the name of one or more of the vietiins of that fatal 
li(*ltl; while the ancient ballads and legendary tales of the 
pea.'antrv hear witness to the deep impression it left on 
the popular mind. 

Its influence on the future history of the nation was 
great. It undoubtedly retardcil civilization, and ]»ut a stoji 
to many valuable social imf)rovcments. It was no less felt 
in miincroiis family circles, as the source of tJieir bcreavc- 
inen*; robbing them of father and sons, and, thereby, 
shaping more waywardly the devious eoiirsc of life to 
younger survivors. It will now be our subject, in future 
cliapters, to follow the eventful track of one of these, the 
orplians of blodden Field. 


CriAPTKR II. 

TIIK SCHOLAR. 

John Craig, the subject of this memoir, was born in the 

year 1512. He is believed to have been descended of a 

« 

good family. One of his aru^cstors, John Craig, a brave and 
g.illant soldier, was the captain of Kildrummy (!astle in 
the reign of David the Second of Scotland. On the ap¬ 
proach of a hostile army, commanded by Edward iialiol, 
he held the castle against the invaders till the advance of 
the King’s forces, commande<l by Robert, Lord High 
Steward, and John Randolph, Earl Moray, who irninedi- 
at(>ly joined battle with the besiegers, and a fierce and 
bloody fray ensued. The contest was long iiiaiiitained 
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with cquiil courage by both parties, and tlie issue remained 
still doubtful, when Craig sallied forth at the licad of his 
ganison, and assaulted the enemy with such resolute 
valour, tliat they gave way on eVi'ry liaiid. They were 
totally overthrown, many of their leaders slain or taken 
])risoners, and the royal forces remained masters of the 
ii(‘ld. In the same spirit of courageous loyalty, his de¬ 
scendant followetl tlie royal banners to tlie fatil lield of 
Flodden, and peri.she»i there, with his sovereign, and the 
flower of th(i SeoUisli army, hiaving liis infant son, tlien 
ordy a yt.vir old. This cvejit, which thus left young I 'raig 
so early an orphan, was, in all probahilitv, the ultimate 
cause of his d(‘.stination for the cloisters and the priesthood, 
lb; showed himself in after life a man of great courage, 
energy, and perseverance, and, under more auHj)icioiis eir- 
cuinstaiiees, lie would, in all probability, have followed the 
lieroie evainplo of his brave ivneestors, and served, like liis 
father, iindi-r tlie royal banner. 

The long minority that ensued after the death of Janies 
the Fourth, and the anarchy and misery that pro\ailed 
until his son assumed the government in liis own person, 
overturned all the prosjierity and increasing eivilLi'.:iti(jii 
that had attended on the wise reign of tliat nioiiareh. 
^’he eiremnstanees of the young orphan were materially 
ulVecti'd tlii'i'ehy; he had to submit to many liard^hips, 
and found his course beset by didieuUics that dciiiaiided 
all his courage and perseverance to surmount. Never¬ 
theless, he early gave ])romise of abilities of no ordinary 
nature. He availed himself of every means of obtaining 
knowledge tliat came wntliin liis reach, and succeeded in 
niasteriug the chief acquirements that then attracted the 
study of scholars. The period in which young Craig pur¬ 
sued liis studios, -was an era of great and very general 
cultivation of leaming throughout Scotland. Walter 
Chepman, the celebrated tj’pographcr, who firet introduced 
the art of printing in Scotland, was a w'ealtliy burgess of 
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Kdinbiirgh, and cnio ol’ the royal hoiifichold of James tlie 
Kourlh. The King liad exerted Ids utmost zeal in pro- 
inoliiig the iiilruductiuu and eneouragement of this vahiahle 
art. In uecordaiiee Avitli his urgent wishes, tlio printiiig- 
press was establishcil at Kdinburgh. Chepman >\as asst>- 
eiati'd witli Andrew Millar, a wealthy inerehiint, in irs 
exclusive u>e; and a royal grant, under the jirivy seal, 
secured them in the rights and privileges of the imw art. 
I'roiu thi> tirst hcotli.''!) press rhe poems of Dunbar and 
Kennedy Npeedily i^sued, as well as otlicr works of \arious 
ehaiaeters. itieluding the eelebrated Aberdeen J>reviar\, 
now' one of the rarest and most vahn d relies of l\ pograplde 
art. At the same jH'riod, (Javin Douglas, afterwards 
lllshop of Duiikeld, was dean of (he collegiate chuu li of 
>r. ('ilofl at Kdinbiirgh, and added to the lustre of that 
bright era of learning, by his beautiful ]ioem of tin: l*al.iee 
of ilononr, and his tine translation of Virgil into tlie »:>eoi- 
tisli dialect; a work .still lield in high admiration for its 
-vigorous and free rendering of tlie Koiiian hard. 

The troubles, however, whieh followed (ho disa.strous 
events of 151.'1, and h-ft young Dmig to struggle against 
tile hardsliips involved in orphanage anrl national adver- 
sity, were no less ininiieal to the eiicourageinent of 
li'aniing. The deatli of its royal ]iatron put a ntoj) to the 
]irogress of the tyitographical ait in Seotland; of Dunbar 
little more is heard, and the able and gifted llisho)i of 
Diuikeld, after sharing, both as a jiuace-maker and a 
sLitteror, in the factious struggles of tlie Scottish iiohles, at 
length died in poverty and exile. Still, it cannot ho 
doubted that the period in whieh young Craig pur.sued his 
early education, w'as one well cakiilated to inthience a 
tiioiightful and .studious mind. Sir David IJiuLsay was 
then ill the full vigour of life, while the works of his more 
gifted predecessor, so recently disseminated by means of 
tlio newly invented art of printing, must still liave exerted 
a eousidemble iiiihieiice on tlie age. 
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circumstances connected with the early years of 
Craig have been preserved in any of the notices of liis 
contcinporaricH, so tliat we are left to form our own con- 
cliisiorirt as to the gradual progress of his mind in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and tlie sciirch after truth. It 
cjiimut 1)0 doubted, however, tlisit one who jnirsued with 
sucli avidity tl»c learning of the age., would not fail to secure 
the p)‘ru.s;il of siudi works as were tlicii brought within the 
r(*ach of a widi>r circle, by the instrumcnfcility of the 
printing-press. No work, at that period, and for king after, 
excrci.sed a greater influence on the popiibir mind, than tlio 
satiric poems of Sir Dfivid Lindsay. The. form in wliich 
his exposures of the corrupt priestliood, and of the deadly 
errors of the Itoniish Cliurch, were issued, prevmited their 
exeiting the same immediate animosity and opposition, 
which the graver censures and arguments of theologians 
would have at once aroused in the clergy. Tliey sa]jped the. 
faith of the. ignorant in the long-civdited infallihility of the 
ehiirch, excited the scorn and ridicule of the better edti- 
cated against the ill-sustained assumptions of the priest¬ 
hood, and paved the w’ay for the national reformation 
that so speedily followed. The early doubts that troJibled 
tlie mind of young Craig, and checked him in the implicit 
faith he was taught to render to the dogmas of the Church 
of Koine, may, with much probability, ho traced to such 
a source as this; a means of enlightenment then frequently 
offered to the people, hy those who w'oiild liavo been the 
first to prevent it, could they have seen the consequences 
it would produce. Craig w’o^ild be about seventeen years 
of oge when Lindsay’s fii'st poem was produced, and 
about his tw'cnty-second or twenty-third year when, he 
may have both studied and witnessed the representation 
of what was styled his “ Pleasant Satire of the Three 
Kstates, in commendation of Virtue and vituperation of 
Vice." 

Kow, in his History of the Kirk of Scotland, fiimkhes 
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a striking instance of the influence of this last work on the 
putiular inirid, “ For tlie more ])articiilar means,” ho 
remarks, “ whereby many in ^icotlaml got some know¬ 
ledge of God’s truth in the time of darkness, there were 
some books sot out, such as Sir David Lindsay’s poesio 
upon the Four ]\b)iuirchies, wIuTciii other treatises are 
contained, opening up tlie abuses among the clergy at 
that time.” In the year 155.% he tolls us, “Sir David 
Lindsay’s satire was acted in tlie ampliitlu'atre of 
Fertli, befire King dames the Fil'th, and a great part 
of the nobility and gentry, from morn to eveti, wliieli ni.ade 
the people sensible of the darkm-ss Avlierein the} lay, of 
the wieke<lness of the churt'hiuen, and did let them seo 
how God’s elnirch should ha\e been olhrrways guided 
thco ’f, wfi's; all \;hli‘b - M iiiiu ii good ft^r that time.” 'I'he 
following incident is mentioned by this historian, which 
strikingly e\enij)lilies nhat has been already remarkid. 
A friar was ])rea(*hing in IVrth, in the church where the 
pupils of Andrew Siinson, then a zealous adherent of the 
Kuinish Church, attciuh’d. Ju the course of Ids sermon, 
the fruir sought to win the atUmtioii of his audience, hy 
relating some snii)rising miracles, and began to in\eigli 
bitterly against the Huguenot preaeber.s, as ho styled the 
Protestants, who were then heginning to instruct the jH'oplc 
in the open iields. In tlie midst of his vehement invectives, 
a loud hissing and shouting arose against him, in that part 
of Ihe church where Simson’s scholars, to the iiuiiiber of 
three hundred, were seated, which so territieil the prcjndier, 
that he ran out of the pulpit, and fled from the ehureli in 
dismay. A complaint was lodged with the magistrates 
against the school, and Siuison was called upon to institute 
an inquiiy, and to punish the delinquents. On pursuing 
his investigation, it was found that the disturlnince arose 
from the son of a craftsman in the town, who possessed a 


copy of Sir David Lindsay’s satire, which he w'os in tlu^ 
habit of reading to his school-fellows. When the youth 
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was about to be punisbcd fur liia (l(‘lin(|iioiicy, be* flofendod 
liimsolf with great tact and courage, <Ieiiyiiig that the book 
was heretical, and (uigagiiig, if the master woiiM read it 
tliroiigh, ho was content, if lie tlicii prunoiineed it an 
heretical book, to submit to any punishment he chose to 
indict. 

The teacher read through the book, and closed it with 
very diflerent opinions of heresy from any he had befoi'e 
maintained, lie made the best excuses he eouhl to the 
coiineil for the tiimnitiions behaviour of his pupils; hut 
concluded with this very pithy hint to those \slio rook 
oflTence at tins pndcst of his pupils against their crrojicous 
preaching, that “he Avas ])ersuadcd, if the friars AAould 
leave oil' their invectives against the new ])reachers, the 
bairns Avould be quiet enough!” an ad\Ico that the next 
])reach(‘rs took care to prolit by. 

Such an iiicidimt, showing the state of men's mind.'' at 
this period, and the inllnenees that were ]>rt)iight to bea? 
on the youthful students of learning, may siillii’e to sug¬ 
gest some of the sources from whonee the eariie'.t inquiries 
and doubts originated, which we sliall siieedily see <.‘\er- 
ei.'«ing so important an iiilhienee on the young btudent 
w’hose eventful life wc are ilesirous of tracing. It was 
altogether impo.ssible for John Craig to gratify liis early 
thirst for knowledge without coming in contact with some 
of those spirited and lively w'ritings of his contemporaries, 
which were so much more suited to Avin the attention of 
an ardent and mibussed mind, than the dull routine of 
breviary and miraculous church legends, Avhich AA'ould form 
the solo schooling of the cldistcrs. Neverthele.ss, it Avaa 
only by slow' and unexpected means that the truth was to 
break in on the mind of the schoLir, long after he letl his 
native land, and passed beyond the reach nf those influen¬ 
ces wo have described. We can, indeed, form orJy a veiy 
vague conception of the difficulties that beset an inquir¬ 
ing mind at such a period. The light without was so 
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iinoertaiji, and so hard to obtain, wliile doubts and foars, 
and all tlio strong iidiuoncus of oarly prcjudicrs, lirininc<l 
ill the soul on oviTy liand, and tin? clisiiiayod inqiiiivr, 
like tlu* shi|»wrec‘ked mariner, alone, and without rudder 
or eoinpa>s, to srek the distant haven amid the winds 
and wave'^ of a temiiestuoiis night. In the early InVtcny 
<»f the Keformation in e\erv part of Kuropi*, no feature 
affords such striking evidi-nee of the. overruling hand of 
I*ro\ itlence in workitn; out tin* pnrpiws of his will, as tJio 
\aried iin idents that mark the career of the lir>t labourers 
ill the great (anse of f nith. 'I'he grand e\ents that form 
the, prominent point'« in the history of nation.^ attract our 
Interested study, as sivmm's pos.-'es-.Ing features of high im- 
jiert, and exeiting admiiMtioii. <»r voiider and awe; hut it i.s 
in tlu incident.-, of indi\iilnal biograjihy that thoM' frainiv.s 
oe«‘nr wliieh awake onr sMiipathy, and etialile ns to enter 
wish tVllow-leeliiig into llm-'O s<‘enes wherein the aelr.rs 
were uumi of like jia'.sitms with ourselve>, actuated by the 
‘•ame fears and hopes, and struggling to master the '-ame 
dillieulties that]H‘rple\ our own inimls, and striving, liiongh 
with a far more xeliement Avarfaro, to win the same virtoiT 
of truth, towards whieli the earnest .soul still struggles. 
We shall now follow young Craig from the tniiicnlties and 
hard'*liips that beset bis desolate childhood and youtii, into 
the stirring -ernes of active life, clieqnered by event's, 
perhaps, as remarkable as ever oeeiirrcd to any individual. 


CIIArTEli Ill. 

THE CONVERT. 

NotwitjISTANDING the numerous difficulties and hard- 
.sliips tfiat young Cniig liad to contend wi'h, he obtained 
a good education. After acquiring the rudiments in some 
humble school, he repaired to St. Andrews’ university. 
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where he completed his cducntion, and made himself master 
of all the knowled^^e that was to he acquired at that ancient 
seat of learning. Soon after leaving the university, ho 
removed to England, most pnjhahly owing to the uiiaet- 
tlcd state of his native country, harassed at that time by 
factions, and the contentions of the and>itious nobles, 
stniggling for the control «»f the young King, James the 
Eifth, and the opportunity of goveniing the kingdom in 
his name. The best proof of (h-aig’s attainments, at this 
period, i.s atfurded by tlio fact, that he was re(u*ive<l into 
the family of Lord JJacre, immediately after his n'mo\al 
to England, and became the tutor of liis eliildreii. He 
was not, howcjver, suffered long to eiijoy the. advantages 
that such a situation promised. War broke out soon af- 
terwarfls ladween England and Ficotland, and lie was eom- 
pelled to abandon his ])ost and retuni to bis native country, 
'fhere be finally assumed the clerical ehanicter for which 
his previous studies were considered prepanitor}', according 
to the opinions of the age. 11c took upon him the vows 
of tlic cloister, and became a monk of the Dominican 
order. 


It seems not improbable, from the circumstances that 
followed, thiit this step was adopted by Craig from the 
same motives that impelled Luther and many othci*s 
of the Reformers to seek for peace and consolation in the 
more holy life that the cloisters promised; w here, free from 
the temptations and allurements of the w'orld, and with a 
li*e devoted entirely to the services of religion, they might 
hope for that comfort which they had found tliat the 
world could not bestow. If such were the motives with 


which the young student assumed the cowd, he speedily 
discovered the fallacy of his hopes. His earnest inqui¬ 
ries after truth excited the suspicion of his companions; 
lie was seized on suspicion of heresy, and cast into prison. 
Ho liad not, however, as yet arrived at any clear view's of 
divine truth. Doubt and inquiry were the most marked 
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fharacteristics of liis miud at tin’s j)Cvio(l. lint these 
Iiavc at all tinu-s been suflieieiit to a^^ak^•n tlu. eiunilv of 
the iiitere^teil parti^ ins of error, lie sueeeetled in elenr- 
ing himself <jf the charge of ln;resy, and was restored tt» 
liberty. 3'he war Avliich had conipcllod his return to 
Scotland being by thi.s time over, he soon after, in the 
\ear In.'lT, n-tnrned again to Jaigiand, and endeavoured, 
with the a''^i‘-tance t)f lajrd Daere’s iniluenee, to jirocnre 
a plaee in Camhiiilge. llis reliance on this iiolileman’s 
aid |)ro\es the e^tfem in whieli he wa.s held by that 
family; but he %^as (li^a|i]iointe(| in his attempt to obtain 
a poMt at tlie Kiiglish univi’rMty, and he soon after di¬ 
rected hi'' steps to tlje continent. 

Afti>r remaining fur a time at I*aris, then one of the 
chief seats of learning iu Kiirope, Craig jn’oceeded to Italy, 
bearing with him, ino.^t jn-obably, very favourable recoin- 
nieiulatiims from bis Kiiglisli patron, a.s be was almost 
immediateiv received into the favour of the eelebrated 
('anlijial Pole, a near relative of the Knglisli king. 
3'hrough tlui interest of the Cardinal ho was appointed to 
lui honourable otlicc in the. monastery of the Doiiiitiicaiis 
Ht llologiia, and undertook the ofhcc of iustyuetiiig the 
novices of the cloister. In this new duty he acquitted 
himself to the full satisfaction of his superiors, and estab¬ 
lished so high a character among them for hi.s learning 
and ability, that he was employed in various important 
ecclo>ia.stical missions to dill’ercnt parts of the continent, 
iu tltb execution of which he able to render important 
services to his order. In return for these, and as an 
acknowledgment of his merit, he was advanced to the 
rectoratc. In this new office lie found additional oppor¬ 
tunities jR)r study*, and, w'hile examining the library of the 
inquisition attached to the monastery, he discovered among 
its treasures a copy of Calvin’s Institutes. The study of 
this work revived in his mind all his early doubts, and 
opened up to him views of divine truth which he had never 

U 
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before had any conception of. The consequence of tliis 
was, that he determined to renounce all the errors of the 
llomihh Church, and become zealously attached to the 
reformed doctrines. 

A new life was now opened up to the ardent student. 
Knowledf;c had bc‘en the object of his pursuit hitherto, and 
its varied fruits the highest truths that seemed to await 
his research; but now he found the learning of the schools 
surpassed b}” the sif»i[»licity of the New Testament reve¬ 
lations. Filled vith all the ardour of a new convert, 
Craig was little inclined to make a secret of his change of 
sentiments, and even when warned of the dangers h{‘ 
incuiTed thereby, he referred his advisers to the solemn 
warning of Christ, “ lie that denieth me before men, him 
will 1 deny before my Father winch is in heaven.” There 
happened at this time to reside among his associates in 
the Dominican monastery at Bologna, an aged monk, who, 
like himself, had wandered from the rugged hills and the 
bleak skies of Scotland to the sunny clime, of Jbily. The 
old man’s heart w’amied towards his young countryman, 
thus cast, like himself, on the fickle favour of strangers; 
and when he saw him so resolute in the declaration of 
his conscientious convictions, in defiance of all inenaccd 
diuigers, he strove to rescue him from falliiig a sacrifice 
to his generous zeal. 

It is probable that the old monk sympathized in tho 
viows of tnith that his young countryman had adopted; 
lie, at any rate, felt towanls liim as a parent, and urged 
him immediately to quit the monastery, and retire to some. 
Protestant country, where he might maintain his helief, 
free from the terrors of the Italian Inquisition. Craig was 
so far iniluenoed by his aged countryman’s advic^, that lu* 
procured a discharge from the convent, and soon after¬ 
wards left Bologna, never again to see the old man whose 
heart had yearned towards him as towards a son, and 
whose doubts, it may be, had been removed, and his faith 
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strengthciicd jiiid c'stablislicd, by the conversation (A' tlie 
ardent young discijilo. 

After leaving the convent, Craig became tutor in the 
family of an Italian nobleman, who had embraced similar 
religious sentiments witli liimself. There he foiiiul him¬ 
self relieved from the prying surveillance of Dominican 
inquisitors and monks, and free to follow out his researches 
into the gi’cat truths that he had discovered. In company 
with his nolde host, he was accustomed to study the 
Scriptmcfs, and to sj‘arch into the e\idences that more 
and more 0 [)ejied liis eyes to the errors of tlie system by 
which they had been so long enslaved. 'I'hat, however, 
was not a period when such rcsearclu's could ho pursued 
aiu’Avhere in .safetv. and least of all in Italy. At this 
time the papal throne was tilled by l\iid the Fourth, ono 
fd* the hau^l»tie^t and most intolerant popes that ever 
claimed to be the sucee».sor of St. Peter. He was a zea¬ 


lous proim)tcr of the Inquisition, and encouraged its 
cini'>*arios to pursue with untiring diligence, and root out 
every taint of heresy in Christendom. The.so active*, agents 
of intolerance wtsro not long in discovering tlie sentiments 
of the noble family within whose bosom the c»>nverted 
Dominican had found shelter and peace. Both (h’aig and 
hi'! noble host were arrested by the iminisitors on a ehargo 
of heresy, and cast into prison, and soon after they were 
both dragged to U(jmc. ^\diat became of the nobleman 
we^ do not learn. Whether the interest of high connexions 
could avail in such perilous times to rescue him from tlie 
fangs of the persecutors, or if he perished by a violent 
death, and the victim of their fiiry, does not appear. Craig, 
however, was cast into the dinigcons of the Inquisition, 
and, after languishing there for nine months, he was brought 
to trial before that merciless tribunal. There he made a 


bold confession of his faith, and was condemned, along 
with several others, to be burnt at the stake. 

Thus speedily were the warnings of the old monk of 
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the monastery at Bologna verified. He who had been the 
accredited ambassador of tlie order to every part of Kii- 
ropc, was now, by his conscientious change of views, 
become the object of their deadliest persecution. Doubt¬ 
less the poor captive often thought of the warnings of his 
old friend and fullow-countryman, as the dreary months of 
Ciiptivity passed on, and brouglit with them no ray of hopi* 
to cheer the terrible gloom of that dark prison-house. 
But there is a hope that not even the bolts and bars of 
iheliKpiisilion can exclude; and this it was that sustained 
the solitary prisoner, when all earthly hoj)c seemed for evor 
lied. One step only now remained between the dungeon 
and the stake; but his Master had other work for him; 
and, in a most wonderful and unlooked-for maimer, Pro- 
viilciice was to open up a way of deliverance, and guide 
him, with many remarkable evidences of overruling care, 
to the .secne of his future labours, in the far-dif>Umt l.nid 
of his birth. 


CIIAPTlilll IV. 

THE ROMAN INQUISITION. 

On the 11th of April 1555, Marcello Cciwlon assumed 
the pontifical cru\vii, under the title of MarccUus the 
Second. His life had been serious and in*cproachablc, and 
a contemporary writer remarks of liiiii: “ The opinion en¬ 
tertained of this l*opc’s wortli and incomparable wisdom 
filled the world "with hope.” The commencement of Ids 
rule seemed to realize the anticipations of his admirers; 
but, says another of his contemporaries, “ the world was 
not worthy of him:” he died on the twenty-second day of 
AIs pontificate. His successor was Cardiiuil Gianpietro 
Oarufia, described by one of his biographers as “ old, 
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liauglity, intolerant, and intent upon aggrandizing Jiis 
nephews.” He was the most austere of all the i-aidinals, 
had mainly contributed to the coiiliiTimtion of the t»ld 
doctrine at Trent, and was himself the restorer of the infa¬ 
mous Inquisition. He might have been held not so nnu h 
the representative, as the impersonation of blind relentless 
liigotry. He was already verging on liis eightieth year, 
yet his eye burned with all the lire of youth, and his rpare 
and attenuated limbs moved with an elasticity that see.med 
to set old ago at detiance. lie wonhl sit ii]) whole niglits, 
even with no other motive than the folhoving out of mmmc 
favourite .study. “ JSiich natures,” say.s llaiiko, “ ari.‘'C from 
time to time; they fonn their conceptions of fhc^\orld 
and all its purpo^es from a single jioint of sigiit; their 
individicil iiK^tinets are so poweifnl as to lineture all 
their views; tiny are indefatigable speakers, and always 
jiussess a ceitain fresljne''S of maimers, pouring forth in 
itievhaii'>tibl(! streams tlie .sy.stem of thought that ha.s 
grown up in them by a sitrt of fatality. How vastly im- 
j)ortant do they prove at times, when all their :wtirms 
arc purely and absolutely dependent on llieir opinions, and 
tlieir will bee«imes united with power! What might tin i*'* 
not have been exjjected of Paul the Fourth, who bad 
never known what it was to pause from any motives of 
discretion, who bad always carried out his opiiiiims with 
the utmost impetuosity, now that he was exulletl to the. 
topmost station?” His election was, indeed, one of tho>e 
.*trange and unexpected results, in no sphere so fretjneiitly 
exhiliitod as in the elections of the pope.s. There the 
jarring of rival interests has often led to the most unlikely 
eludec, each party preferring such an election to the 
chance of a rival’s succ('.ss. 

Cardinal Caraffa, who is styled by a contemporary ” a 
loitering hypocrite, who makes matter of religious con- 
•scicnce of peppering a thistle,” was elected Pope, contrary 
to every probability and expeetalicii; and to the surprise 
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of no ono more than himself. Hut this only strengthened 
liim in his bigotry. He knew, lie said, that he had never 
Ijeen complaisant to any one, and he had never granted 
a single favour to a cardinal, and therefore he concluded 
that it was not the carduials, hut God, who had chosen 
liini, and called him to tliat liigh otUce for the acuoinpli.>;h- 
rnent of his purposes. 

{^uch was the spiritual and temporal rider of Romo, 
when the poor Dominican monk and his noble host were 
dragged to the dungeons of the Roman Impilsition and 
condeinni‘(l to the stake. AVhat ho[)e was there of mercy 
from any Pope, and least of all from siicli a one as thisV 
'J’he ^ir^t years of Ins pontificate were spent in a tierce, 
intolerant, nlentless war against Spain, in which he licsi- 
tatcil not to employ heretie mercenaries, who laiigJied at 
the whole system whose head they were engaged to serve. 
'I’lie closi' of it was occupied in imprisonments, excomiim- 
nications, and autos-da-fes. 

One of these latter horrible di>plays of cruelty and 
iut<*lcrance was ap^iointcd to t.iki; [ilace on the Ihtli of 
Angnst l.hf/J; and for this poor Craig was preparing liim- 
M'lf, as lie best might, in the solitude of tlie dreary dimgeoii 
of the Inqnisitidii. In prayer, and eariu^t seeking for 
Divine support, the long nights ami days pa^seil on. 
I)ou])tl(‘ss ids s[)irit often sank witliin liim, as tiuis alone, 
with none to communicate witli him but tlie merciless 


fainilinr.s of the liupiisition, he anticipated the dri'adful 
doatli that awaited liim. At Iciigtli the hist day of cap¬ 
tivity arrived, and the morrow was to witne.ss the terrible 
agonies with which lie must sfruggle into eternity; when, 
lo! all Romo is tilled with shouting and tumult, the noise 
of wliich reaches even to the grim vaults of that dread 
prison-house. Tin* indomitable, intolerant old bigot, steel¬ 
ed by his own passionate tcmpeninieiit into invincibility, 
had yielded at length to the only sure conqueror of such 
spirits. While comnieiiding the Holy See, and the Inqui- 
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ttitioti which he had restored, to the assembled cardinals, 
lie suddenly lull back and expired. 

l^uil IV., on his accession to the Papal Sec, had ii;- 
iiiitted taxes to the Koinans, and imported corn, and 
otherwise rendered himseli’soi)opnhir, that congratulations 
and Ibstive pageants celebrated Ids accession, and a statue 
was erected to him by the people, llis stern, relenthiss 
rule, however, speedily banished such hasty iiiipres&ions 
from tlie [topiilar luind, an<l as hen his death was made 
known only t’our years afterwards, the siune lh;kle, iindti- 
lude aiose in tinnultuuns assenibia^i^ and deelared him an 
e.s'il-doer to the city aiul to the whole earth. 'I'lie statue 
sshicli they had erected to lain was torn dosvn from its 
])edesta 1 , broken to pieces, and the lu;ad, Avitli the triple* 
ero\, 11, dra^^ged through the streets, lii all this the noll|^‘'^ 
w'ere no lessac*li\e tliau tiie ruiler populace. TheColon- 
nas, ()r>ini, Cesarini, aiul Massiiii, all joined with tlieir 
followers in these tiniiultiious proceedings. 'I'lie 
were broken open; the Doinhiiean convent, Delia Mi¬ 
nerva, Avas assaulted ami attempted to be set on lire; and 
the buildinj^s of the liKpdsitioii AV'erc pilla;^i!d and left in a 
blaze; tlie fandliars and jailors of the tribimaL maltreated; 
and the tluiif^euns thrown ojien Avherein their victiims lay 
awaiting their fate on the morrow'. 

Craig and his fellow-eaplives lost no time in a\ailiiig 
theiiiseU'es of this womlerful deliverance, that seemed a^ 
lije from tlie dead. 'Iliey hastily fled from tlie city, and 
Craig, making his Avay toAvanls tlie northern gate, Ava> 
about to proceed to Bologna on foot, trusting to lind some 
Irh iids there ready to aid liini. lie had only readied the 
suburbs of Koine, however, on his Avay towards the great 
northern road, Avheii he was seized by a company of bfiii- 
ditti, and being de.stitiite of eA'cry means of satisfying tlieir 
rapacity, they determined to drag him Imck and deliver 
Ikim up to the Inquisitors, from Avhosc duTigiMjns he had 
just tied. At this moment, the poor prisoner’s heart 
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jnust.havc sunk within him, at the prospect of thus 
losing the liberty lie had only then so wonderfully re¬ 
gained. But their leader, after intently looking on Craig, 
took him aside, and asked him if he had ever been at 
Bologna. On his ansAvering in the affirmative, the man 
inejuired if he recollected, as he Avas one day Avalking tliere 
in the fields with some young noblemen, having adminis¬ 
tered relief to a poor maimed .soldier Avho asked him for 
alms? Craig, in confusion, declared that he laid forgotten 
the circumstance. “ But I have not forgotten it,” replied 
the bandit; “I am the man you relieved, and am glad to 
have it iioav in my power to return the kindness vvhiedi 
you .sliOAvcd to a distressed stranger.” Ho accordingly 
set him at liberty, supplied him Avith money to sui)port 
him.self on the journey, and directed him as to the best 
route for him to pursue in order to escape detection. 

Thus filled Avith renewed hopi* and confidence, .and Avith 
OATrfloAving gnalitude to that Divine providence that had 
again snatched him from the fangs of the persecutors, he 
joyfully bade a last farewell to Rome, and bent his steps 
in the direction indicated by his grateful C(mnsellor, 
pressing onwanl tOAvard the scene of his coiiAx-rsion at 
Bologna. 


CHArTER V. 

THE EMPEKOR MAXIMILIAN. 

The fugitive pursued his journey tlu’oiigli the north 
of Italy, shunning all public roads, lurking generally in 
some obscure place during the day, and resuming his 
travel at night. By this means, after encountering many 
liardships and dangers, he at length made his Avay to Bo¬ 
logna. But there lie met Avith a very unpromising recep¬ 
tion. Tlie friends and relatives of the nobleman in whose 
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house he had latterly resided, had either fled, or wore so 
intimidated by his liite, that Craig could look for no aid 
from them; and such of his own former associates as ho 
ventured to approach, shrunk from him with alarm or 
disgust, as a notorious and condemned heretic. Craig 
speedily discovered that llol(\gna was little loss dangerous 
as a place of refuge than Kome itself. He had reason tc» 
fear, from some things that transpired on his making liim- 
self known to his former accpiaintanccs, that they medi¬ 
tated denouncing him and giving him up to the Imjiiisi- 
tion. He accordingly made his escape as privately as 
possible from Bologna, and took his way to Milan. He 
was now, however, in a wor.se state th;in when on liis 
journey from Home. The money so imevpectedly hc-f ow- 
ecl 0!' him by the leader of the bamlilti, had suHieed to 
Mijiply all the ueee.ssities of his journey to Bologna. But 
there, wln're lui had form(*rly hail many friendly assueiatt's, 
among whom he doubted not to bavc found a ready 
and ho.spitablc w'oleomc, he 'was rejnil.sed with every symp¬ 
tom of su.spicion and di.strust; and when he at length 
lia'^lily fled, in terror of their alandoning him to the .cruel 
fate from which he had Ju-^t been delivered, his funds 
were exhausted, and he xvas nearly de>tituto of every 
means of suhsi'.teiioe. The lieartless conduct of those on 
wluKxe frieud''hip he liad relied, made him feel more 
acutely the danger of his po.'»itiou, and he wandered along 
in/larkness and hunger, seeking out the most solitary 
and unfrequented by-ways, and dreading to di^covC‘r in 
everv wMvfarer an emis.sary of the Inquisition. 

One day, when bis strength wa.s utterly exhausted by 
fatigue and privations, he. came to a desert plaee, w'herc, 
tltrow'ing himself down upon the ground, he felt him«elf 
like the Prophet Jonah, when “ho fainted and wi*<licd 
in himself to die, and said, It is better for me to die than 
to live.” ^Miilc thus beset with the bitterest reflec¬ 
tions, and bowed down with de'ipoiideiicv and doubt, lie 
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perceived a dog come from out of a nciglibouring woo<l 
and approach him witii a purse in its teeth. Ilis first im¬ 
pression was, that it had probably been sent by soino evil- 
in tentioned person, who was coticealcd in the wood, and 
sought thereby to find occasion for a quarrel, or for crimi¬ 
nating him by an accusation of theft. lie accordingly 
eiKleavoured to drive the animal away; but as it continued 
to fawn upon him, and at length laid the purse down at 
his feet, he took it up, and found it contained a sum of 
money suflicirnt to enable him to prosecute his journey. 

The forlorn traveller iiustantly recognised in it a special 
token of the favour and kind providence of (Jod, and felt 
his mind filled with gr.ititude for Ilis mercy, and with 
shame for that ■want of faith that had permitted him so 
soon to forgot the providential care that had ali'ea«ly 
siiatcbed him from the dimge(ui and the stake of the in- 
(juisitors, aud had found him a friend and couii'sellor even 
in the cajdain of banditti, lie proceeded on bis way wdtli 
rcnew'cd energy, elated with joy and coiifulent hope; be 
soon reached a little village where he [)roeMreil some ri;- 
freshment, and from thence prosecuted his jiniriioy with 
safety until lie reached Vienna. There, with tiu; courage; 
and lively faith which he ever after exhibited, lie openly 
preached in public, assuining again bis Dominican garb, 
uiid])roclaiming from the juilpit the truths he had so stead¬ 
fastly adhered to in the prospect of a cruel death. 

The imperial throne was occiipic<l at this jicriod by 
]\Iaximilian the Second, whose government has been 
piviiscd alike by IVotestautjs ami (Catholics, for its tolerance, 
moderation, and rcs[»eet for their local jirivileges and 
usages. The fame of the new preacher rapidly spread 
through the city; many Hocked to hear him, and at length 
the rumour of his eloquence and pure doctrine reached 
the ear of the Kmperor, who sent for liim to preach before 
him. Maximilian was pleased "with the sincerity, and 
won by the eloquence and zeal of the preacher, and 
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Craig soon became a favourite at the court of that c- 
rcigii. 

Such was tbe strange position of things even at this late 
period in the history of the lie formation, the very middle 
of tlio sixteenth century. Had tlie hinders of the Cliiireh 
of Rome, and those who most zealou>ly di'voted their 
powers to its service, only been content to reform tlie more, 
j^lariiig offences in the life of the elergy, and the ino'-t no- 
loiioiis eorrujdions of the ehureli, so a.s to dejirive its 
t;|)j)oneiits tif tlio .strong weapon they thereby j^ossevsed 
: 'iainst it, there can be no doiil-t tluit tlie Cope might have 
long enjoyed his Mijnvniaey uinpie.'tioned. (,'omparatively 
lew of the laily l{elurmei> \\eiv ini lined, in their fir.'t 
niovenieiit*!, to sojeirate from the Clmreh of Rome, and 
('iiiMimee it as that corrujit svhteni again.st whieh tl>ey 
wt r«* aili'rwanl.s led to helioM* the anathema.s of pro]di(’ey 
li.id been diieeti'd. Mo>t (»f them took a far narrower 
\ii‘\v, and .vere content to ])reaeli tlu; truth for the accep- 
t.iiKc of tlio.'‘0 they addre.sse 1, in the lull ii'suraiiee that 
Hie e\i!s whieli so marred tlio lieanty of the Chri'tien 
i IiuitIi were but corriipljjjiis tliat had .spuing up through 
'gnoraiiee and etror, and might yet be .swept away, leaving 
the elmrc'li pure as in apo.stt)lic tiine». Ir'o wa.s it with 
and Jerome of I’rague, and even ^o wit It Lutljer, 
tlie great eliampion of Rrote.'lanti.^sn. It was tiot till tiiey 
were driven, by the haired and pei>ecution of tlie Hierar¬ 
chy, to examine more closely into the Scriptural autliority 
on which they protended to ha.se. their protul assumptions, 
that they were led firsl to doubt, and tlieii hi*ldly to chal¬ 
lenge, their high assumptions, and to proclaim the I’ojte as 
the iuitichristiau usurper of tiu! throne of Clirist, tJie only 
bishop and pastor of the universal cliurcli. Prtiin the 
same reason It arose, tliat many emperors and rulers who 
had no thought of throwing oft’ their allegiance to 
Rome, became the patrons and succourers of some of its 
nldest opponents; and thus we find tlic Kn.perur of Rome 
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aBSurning as his favourite the denoimccd and condemned 
heretic, who had so naiTowly escaped the flames of tlm 
Papal autos-da-fds, and hiad tied to his dommioii a friend¬ 
less and trembling fugitive. 

Craig continued to ofKciate for some time at the court 
of the l'hn])eror Maximilian, and gained his favour more 
and more by his elo«picnec and learning, and the devoted 
]iiety of liih life. His fame spread on all hands, and 
st)ee(lily reached the ears of his Roman persecutors, who 
leariK'd with indignation that the heretic whom they had 


(loomed to the stake was the cherished favourite of a ( a- 


tiiolie emperor. The In(|uisitors imuiediately appealed 
against him to the Pop<;. 

]\)pc Pius IV., who had succeeded Paul in the Papal 
throne, differed wddely .from his prodeeessot. The in- 
(piisition, which the latter had re.^tored and delighted 
to foster, was to him rather an object of dislike. Vt I 
how trilling a matter was it to his IJoliness what mju'- 
ticc or cnielty should be j>raetiscd on heretics! lie was 
of a gay and jovial di*-po>ition, and troubled himself 
little about such matters. Had it not existed before, it 
would not indeed have been established in his j)ontilicate; 
but, while he overtunicd the policy, and sacrilieed with 
merciless rigour the favourites of his predecessor, he left 
the familiars of the Impiisition which he had restored, to 
pursue without restraint their unhallowed and irrespon¬ 
sible system. “ For his owm part,” says Ranke, “ he had 
no good w'ill to the Incpiisitioii; lie censured the monkish 
harshness of its proceedings, and .seldom (»r never fre- 
(pieiitedthe congregation; but, on the other hand, he never 
ventured to molest it, declaring that he knew' nothing about 
the matter, that he w'as no theologian; and lie h'l’t it all the 
power it luid possessed under Paul the Fourth.” To this 
indifferent Pontiff the In(|nisitors complained, and found 
no difficulty in obtaining from him a letter, addressed to 
the Emperor Maximilian, in wdiich he demanded of “ Ins 
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Joarly-bf"llived son” to deliver up the condemned and 
excommunicated heretic to the familiars of the Inqui.'.itimi, 
tliat he might be brought back to Koine, and sud'er the 
punishment which liad been already awarded him by Holy 
Cliurch. 

It was not possible tliat the Kmperor should longer 
succour him, imless he was ]>repared to risk a general 
war, and himself become the ob ject of the church’s dread¬ 
ed anathema, lie did not, however, abandon hiin to his 
enemies; but, showing liiin the Pope’s letter, he furnished 
liirn with a safe conduct out of (.iernuuiy, and dismissed 
him with good wishes for Ins welfare. 

(’raig, it may be readily believed, lo.st no time in availing 
himself of the friendly warning and assistance of his loyal 
jaition. ll(i hastened to leave the city that luul allbniiMl 
him so hos]>itablo a welcome, but in which he could no 
longer remain in safety; luid concluding, frum tlie causes 
wliich compelled him to make so precipitate a de|>iirture 
from Vienna, that the same iiiHuencc would be directed 
against him in any Koiiuui Cathulic country to which he 
might retire, ho resolved on iiiuiiediutely dli*ecthig Ills 
course to England. 


ClIAPrEU VI. 

THE RESTOUATION. 

John Craig, the fugitive Dotniuictin, thus persecuted 
from city to city, at length reached England, about the 
year 15G0, and learning there of the reformation which 
had taken place in his native country, he decided on imme¬ 
diately returning thither, and offering his services to the 
church. He found, however, on once more revisiting his 
country, after an absence of twenty-four years, that he had 
so nearly forgotten his mother-tongue, as to be incapable 
of preaching intelligibly to a Scottish audience. He ac- 
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cordiij^ly pi-cvachcd in Latin for a considerable time to siiclj 
scliolars as his learning and abilities attracted to hciir him. 
'J'he chajad of St. Mary Magdalene, an nnoicMit editicc 
which still Stands in the Cuwf^.ite of Kdiuburgh, and 
retains some, nnnains of its earlv decorations in iLomaii 
Catlmlic times, was s'^t apart fur his use. He co)itiiiucd 
to o(fu*iate there, in llie I,.atin tongue, until, through time 
and irjtereourse wdth his felloAv-coimtrymen, he had sufH- 
eiently recovered his native language, to take a share in 
tile iirdiriary duties of tin*, ministry. 

llefore the close of the year IblJl, Craig was ajipoiiited 
t«> 1)0 the colleague of Knox, in the jjarish elinrcli of 
Kdinhurgh, an arraiigcmoiit whicdi sufficiently proves the, 
higli estimate that was formed of his talents and piety. 
I’Vom liiat time he took a leading share in the chief events 
I'oimectcd witli the earlv history of the Clmrch of Scot- 

w •« 

land, and his name. a])peai's prominently in some of the 
nio.st remarkable occuiTences of that cheipiered jjeritifl of 
onr national history. Anu*ng these, perhaps the most 
important is the shaiv lie had in the marriago of the unfor¬ 
tunate J^eotti.^li Oueeii with ti*«' Karl of ilothwell. The 


eiri’uni.stances of tiiat event are well known to everv 
student of »Scottish hlst(»rv. '^I'hev liave heen briellv related 
by one of Qneeii Mary’s biogi*a])liers, in the following 
wonla:— 

“ On the 20th of Ai)ril 1507, little more than two months 
after the assiissinatioii of Dandcy, hothwell jirocured the 
signatures of a number of the nobility to a doemnenl 
setting forth, first, his innocoyce of that crime; secondly, 
the necessity of the Queen’s immediately entering again 
into tl^o marriago state; mid, lastly, recommending James, 
Kiirl of BothweLl, as a fit person to become licr liusband. 
In two or three days after this Mary left Kdiiiburgh for 
Stirling, on a visit to her infant son, and, as she was 
returning from thence, she was waylaid by Bothwell, 
accompanied by a troop of a thousand men, all w'ell 
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mounted, at a bridge wliicli crosses the river AJiiioml, 
within a mile of Linlithgow. Jilary, wlion she encoun¬ 
tered llotbwcll, wfLS attended by but a slight retinue, and 
liy only tliive persons of note; these were the Earl of 
lluntly, secretary ^^aitland, and fcfir Janies Melville, 
llotliwell, having di.''ini>se<1 all her attemlants, with the 
evct'ption of tin; three last, .seized the bridle of Mary’s 
hiiiM', and, Iinmejliatrly after, the whole cavaleadc pro¬ 
ceeded A\ilh their utmost speed to Dunbar, one of Both- 
well’s ea''th’s. lien* .Marv was detained for ten davs. 

* 4 

iliiring which time Bothwell had HU'eeedod in obtaining 
lier consent to espoii-e liiiii. At tlie end of flii.s period, 
tlie Queen and her future husband retnnied to K<linbur:rli, 
and in a few weeks afterwards were married; Jhithwcdl 
liaving pre\iou.sly (Jit.ained a divorce from liis wife, the 
Lady .bine Cbirdon, and a fomial panhjn, before the lords 
of .'l■^^i(tn, fmm Alary herself, for his htiving seized up(ui 
her perhOi.." 

The inlliience which this step had upon the fate of tiu* 
unfortunate Mary is well known. It is not necessary that 
we should pursue the coni>c of events to which it led. It 
was to .John Craig, however, the head minister of JCdin- 
biirgli, that the Queen applied for the completion of lliis 
ominous tie, and liis conduct in con.se(iueiico of this 
acquires an additional interest from being made the sub¬ 
ject of comment by .loim Knox in his hi.'^lory, where he 
commends the linn and conseientious zeal with whicli 
liis •colleague pursued what he deemed the patli of duty, 
equally indifferent to the frown.s of the court and the i»re- 
judices of his own clerical brethren, and contrasts thi.s 
with the tinie-sei ving conduct of Adam Botliw'eU, bi.«hop 
of Orkney, who perlbrmcd the marriage .service. 

On this occasion tlie liaiins of marriage were puhlished 
by John Craig, in the High Church of Edinburgh, although 
lie refused to take any sliare in the service that followerl; 
and he afferwards successfully defended the Ime of conduct 
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he had pursued, when it was attempted to be impugned 
by some of his brethren. 

He maiiitaiiicd the same iirm and consistent w'alk till 
tlio close of his ('arerr. The ft)ilowiiig is tlie account 
given of the hitter perioil of liis life, in the “ Biograpliies 
of Scottish Wortliies;"— 

“Thus Mr. Craig continued not only a firm friend to 
the Reformation, but a hold opposer of every cncroaelunent 
made upon the crown and dignity of the I.ord .lesiis 
Christ. In 1.084, when an act of ])arluiinent was made, 
tliat all ministers, masters of colleges. should, witliiii 
forty-eight hours, compear and subscribe the act of parli¬ 
ament concerning the King’s power over all estate", 
spiritual and temporal, uiul submit thi'inselves to the 
tiisliops, &c., upon which, Mr. (h'uig, John llrand, and some 
otiiers, were called before the council, and internigati d, 
How he could he so bold as to controvert rlie late act of 
parllinieut? Mr. Cniig answered, That they wimhl tiiid 
faidt with anything repugnant to God’.s word: at wlii h 
tiie Karl of Arniu started up on his feet, and saiil, Tlu^y 
were too pert; that he would shave their heads, pare tluir 
nails, and cut their toes, mul make them an example unto 
all who should disobey the King's command and his 
eouncirs orders; and forthwith charged them to appear 
before the King, at Falkland, on the 4th of September 
following. 

Upon their ap})camnce at Falkhuid, they were again 
accused of transgressing the aforesaid act of parliament, 
and disobeying tlie bishop’s injunctions; when there arose 
some hot speeches betwixt Mr. Cr.iig and the Bishop of 
St. Andrews; at which the Karl of Airan s])akc again 
most oiiti'ageously against Mr. Cnvig; who coolly replied. 
That thei*e had been as great men sot up higher that had 
been brought low. Arrau rctumcil, ‘ I shall make thee, 
of a false Mar, a true prophet;’ and, sitting down on his 
koee, he said, *Now am 1 humbled.' ^^iay,’ said Mr. 
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Craig, * mock the servants of God as thou wilt, Gh>d will 
not be mocked, but shalt make thee find it in earnest, 
when thou shalt bo cast down from the high horse of thy 
pride, aud humbled.'" 

This singular narrative of the judgment pronounced 
upon the Earl of Arran” is repeated by James Mclvill, 
in the valuable Diaiy whicli has been re-published by the 
Wodrow Society; aud the author remarks on the jpro- 
ph^ of Craig, as he regards it to have been: “ Which 
within ccrUiii years thereafter came to pass, when James 
Douglas of Tarkhead ran him off lus horse with a spear, 
and slew lum; audjiis carcass, cast in an open kirk beside, 
before it was buried was foimd eaten by dogs and swine I” 
Such conduct was little calculated to win the favour of court¬ 
ly judges. “ lie was forthwith discharged from preaching 
any more in Edinburgh, and the Bishop of St. Andrews 
was appointed to preach in his place; but as soon as the 
bishop entered St. Giles’s church at Edinburgh, the whole 
congregation, cxcqiting only a few courtiers, rdse and 
went out, aud Craig was speedily restored to his place 
aud office.” About the year 1572, he was separated for 
a time from his charge in the capital, and was sent by the 
General Assembly to preach at Montrose, “ for the illumi¬ 
nating of the north,” as the commission boro; and, when 
he had remained there about two years, he was sent to 
Aberdeen, “ to illuminate tho.se dark places in Mar, Buchan, 
and Aberdeen, and to teach the youth in the college there.’* 

In 1579, new and extraordinary duties devolved on Craig. 
We have, already seen him officiating as royal chaplain 
at the court of Vienna, and he now received the appoint¬ 
ment of minister to the King, James the Sixth, lie 
returned immediately to Edinbuigh. But he proved a 
very different man from the royal chaplaina of sabaequent 
times. He took a leading share in all the General As¬ 
semblies of the chundi thereafter. He was the compiler 
of part of the Second Book of Discipline, and, as one of 
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his biographers remarks, “ wliat giN t's his name its chief 
historical lustre, ho was tlie writer of the National 
Covenant, signed, in 1580, hy the King and liis hoii<<e- 
hold, and wliieh was destined, in a future age, to cxercibc 
HO iniglity an influence over tlie destinies of the country." 
lie presents, indeed, a striking contrast to the royal chajj- 
laiiiH of suh.sequent times. ‘‘He boldly opposed the pro¬ 
ceedings of the. court when he thought them ineon.sistcnt 
witli the intor(‘sts of religion, ainl did not scruple, on .^onio 
occasions, to utter the most jujignant and se\ore truths 
respecting the King, even in his Majesty’s onmi prc'.enee.’’ 
The following lively account, whieh^oceiirs in the brief 
notice of liim given in the “ lliogiaphii*s of ,Set>tli^h Wor¬ 
thies," W'ill afford a slight but suiheient .sample of bis 
mode of proceeding on such occasions:- - 

“In 161)1, when the Earl of Jlothwcll and his aeeoin- 
jdiecs, on the 27th of Deee.mber, eume ti» the King and 
(Miancellor’s chamber-doors with fire, and to the Oiieen's 
with a hammer, in the palace of I lol\rood-house, with a 
design to .seize the King and the Chancellor; Mr. Craig, 
upon the ‘Jl)th, preaching hefutv the King, upon the two 
brazen niunntains in Zecbari.di, said, 'As the King had 
lightly regarded the many blo()dy sliirts pre^entetl to him 
by his .subjects craving justice, so Clod, in bis providence, 
had made a noise of crying and fore-hammers to come to 
his own doors.’ The King would have the people to stay 
after sermon, that he might pinge himself, and said, ‘ If 
he liad thought his hired servant (meaning ^fr. Craig, 
who was hi.s own minister) would Jiave deidt in that man¬ 
ner with him, ho should not have suffered him so long in 
his house.’ Mr. Craig, by reason of tin* throng, not 
hearing what he said, went away." The incident is 
curious, not only as illustniting the courageous zeal of tlie 
King's chaplain—a striking contrast to his modem succcs- 
BOTs—but as a sample of the inuuiiers of the times. 

The fine old collegiate church of St. Giles’s at Kdiubuigh 
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i» a‘'S()ci}it(.‘fl witli mniiv rcinarkabli' coiiiicotcd 

A\irii the iiatiDiiiil )ii''ti)rv, and aiixnii' tlie nio^t 
i>r tluMJ an* tht* soini'what niidipiitu'd dl*^>atc^» wliirJj 
«'f(*a>iDually touk jdaPD l>i‘tNvi't‘i» tlu* prcaidicrs and tkD 
rD\;d podant. .lanu-s WDuld slfrnlv disidaini tlu* iimtiM-' 
til liiin, at tliu tinu> <it' tlii'ir nttcranoo, and 
clialU'ii"'* till* diictniu’s <it’ tlio prcaclicra ^vlicn tJu-v 
fli'Siti'-lii-d liiin, donlitlc'^s oflrii nioro to tin; anni>p 
iiMMit than tin- I'dilicaliiMi nl’ tin* ri)n.Lrn''raiiDn. In HiniD 
••asf', huwfM.'!*. till* rnyal di'-putant rxiTi'i'-i'd Iiis power 
in the most despotie maniu r to ."ili'iiee the pri'acInTs 
that pro\ed <diti<i\iDii'. to lii’.n: snnie of the heftt men 
.if liis time- were impri-'iined. m* drivi-n ieto exile, for 

n l’ii'-iiiLC to lie iriiifled hv lii.s dietatioiis, aiul inanv more 

• • 

owed liii'ir jiniinolI kii, at a later period, to their M]li>er- 
Nieney to lii'* will. 'I lie eei)dnet of ('rail; i-lands out in 
"nikiie.; eou'rast to thi'',and the inlliienee of hi.- nuhendiuj:' 
iniei;iity and his i:;re !t leariiiu!;. apj»eai> from the manner 
in whieli the Ixini; Milnnitted to hih rebukes. 

The labours of Craij; were now ilrawim; to a ehise. In 
f.he iii-tory (if this ])eriod hi-* nann* a])jiears in n«‘;irly e\ery 
important proeiMalin^ of the ehiireh. In tin' As.^einhliis 
he i;enerally formed one of the fe-w leading tnen, chosen 
for arran^in;; any st(‘p alVeetim; the (h'ciaratioii orelneida* 
tioti of the doetriile•^ of the kefonnation. In tin* (ieiieral 
Assemhly which met at lvlinhm';;li in Aiiirnst 15!Mh and 
at wljieli the Kiiir;: was iinscnt, 1‘rai;; was appointed, 
with four othiT.s, to I'raw np a form for the examination of 
eoinmnnieaiits; and his colleai;ties. two of whom wc're the 
‘.•elcbrate(l Holiert Pont and Andrew Melville, appear to 
have snhmitted the matter entirely to himself. In the 
]»rocecding« of the next (leneral .\.s.«embly, it is descrihed 
a.s ‘‘ penned by their brother Mr. Cnii;;,” and i-* ordered to 
be printed. In like manner, in the eoiniiiission of the 
same Assembly, which afterwards met,and appointcai eer- 
tain of their number to summon before them the earls, lords, 
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baronF, and freeholders, who had been engaged in the 
insurrection at the bridge of Dee, Mr. John Craig is spe¬ 
cially appointed to have the oversight of this important 
commission. 

The fonn for examining those admitted to the commu¬ 
nion, which was adopted by the Oencnil Assembly in 1591, 
appears to have closed the public labours of this great and 
good man. That same year, being completely worn out by 
his labours and the indnnities of age, John Cniig resigned 
the otHco in the royal household, wiiose duties he had ful¬ 
filled with such stem and unswerving fidelity. Among the 
articles presented to tliat (bmcral Assembly by the King’s 
Commis.sioner, there is one in which he craves, “ that, in 
respect Air. Cmig is aw^aiting what hour Gixl shall please to 
call him, and is unable to serve any longer, and his Majesty 
designing to [dace John Duncanson with the prince, there¬ 
fore his Highness desired an onlinance to he made, grant¬ 
ing any two ministers ho shall choose, which was accord¬ 
ingly done.” Immediately thereafter he withdrew from 
public labours, to prepare., in the calm evening of a well- 
spent lifetime, for tliat solemn hour which he had long 
Vfiitrd for with Christian foi-titudc, and the trustful anti¬ 
cipations of a faith grounded on so many proofs of divine 
favour aud love. He died on the 4th of December IGOO, 
in the eiglity-eighth year of his age; having been bom hi 
the reign of James the Fourth of Scotland, while the mili- 
taiy array of Ids native land was mustering for deadly 
feud with their “auld chemics, tlie Englisli.” His life 
had extended through the reigns of four sovereigns, and 
the grandson of that monarch was then waiting, with ill- 
concealed hiipatiiMico, the death of Queen Klizabeth of 
England, which vras to make way for his assumptiou of 
tliat throne, and the union of the ancient rivals under one 
crown. The religious changes of that period are even 
more remarkable than the political ones. The comip- 
tiona of the Romish clergy Imd iodoed been subjected to 
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the self-criminating ridicule of Dunl)ar and Kennedy at 
the court of Janies the Fourth, and the powerful satirist 
l.iudsay was then attached to the royal household, and in 
attendance on the young heir-apparent, in whose service 
his earliest poetic efforts wore produced; but the whole 
aspect of the times was little calculated to suggest to the 
most sanguine the thought of the powerful and wealthy 
church being in so brief a period shaken to its founda¬ 
tions, and banished from the land whose destinies it had 
ruled with siteh despotic sway. Yet the young Scottish 
noiniiiicaii, who left his native land under a suspicion of 
heresy against the all-dominant and intolerant rhnrcli of 
Rome, lived to return to that land and take his place 
among the pastors of a Protestant people, and to till tho 
otlice of royal chaplain to a Protestant king. 

The life of this great and good Kefonner which we 
present to our readers in these pages, is no abridgment 
of any larger one now in existence, but contains nearly 
all that is known concerning him, and has been derived 
from the histories of the period, the biographies of his 
c(.>ntemporaries, and similar authentic sources. It is a 
ci'.rioiis fact, showing the all-engrossing imturc ^f the one 
subject that occupied the min<is of religious men at that 
period, that the life of one so einimmt in the church as 
John Craig, and a life, too, so full of the most remark¬ 
able tokens of Divine providence and care, should have 
only been recoverable by posterity from such gleanings lu 
are incidentally to be found in contemporary history. 

AVe are not left, however, to guess at the character of 
the Refonner. Scanty as these notices are, they exhibit 
a man of indomitable coinage and rectitude of purpo.*«c. 
One of whom we are pcrsimded that nothing could turn 
him aside from the clear path of commanded duty when 
once he had discovered it. lie appears, too, as a man of 
genial affections. The faith he felt in his former friends, 
an.l the confidence with which he was prcpai’ed to cast 
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himself on tlic protection of that friendship they had for¬ 
merly professed for him, when lie returned to his old com¬ 
panions at Bologna after his flight from Home, show that 
guileless faith in others which cpiiscious rectitude often 
exhibits. It is the source of that simplicity which is so 
frequently an accompaniment of gi-cat genius, and fonns 
one of its highest ornaments. Of the eminent talents of 
Craig, we can need no bettor evidence than his life afturds. 
IVoinotcd, by his own unaided ability, to important offices, 
and a high rank in the Dominican order, we find him 
th(‘reaftt!r successively adojited into the favour oi‘Cardinal 
I'ulojthc Emperor Maximilian tlie Second, and King,fames 
the Sixth of {!;?cotland. Soon after his return to his native 
land, he is appointed the criUtiague of its most eminent Re¬ 
former, and from this he is only l eleascd, for a time, to fnllil 
still more important duties, as the representative and ajios- 
tle of the clmreli, through some of the most destitute <Ii^- 
tricta of the land, llis gencro*'ity is exhibited in one of 
the most remarkable occurrences we ha\e related, av here 
he owed his liberty to the gratitude of one of the ob¬ 
jects of Ins charity; and his sincere and unafTected piety 
shines clear through every incident of his life that is 
kuow'ii, until at length we find him descending Avith falter¬ 
ing steps into the vale of years, and, at the close of a long 
and well-spent life, “awaiting Avhat hour God shall please 
to call him.” Wo know of no biography among all the 
gi'cat and good men Avhosc names adorn the church in the 
sixteenth century, that presents more striking instances of 
rrovidential oversight, than those tliat mark the eventful 
career of John Craig, the'Scottish Dominican. 
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* nx«t unon^ natxoDa, proud oud chlvalnnu. 

And uuble too, the 8i>aniard bore the bruut 
Of Moslem warfare. From her fertile vales 
Tha peasant ctm^e, and from her balla the knight. 
And from bar palaiwa the maiden queen. 

Fair Isabel, tbo genercus Mend of worOil 
Uiuden no longer, but content to abaie 
With Ferdinand the honoun of two crowai. — 
Tba bououra and the Infiuny. alas' 

Spain s 6IU17. her enslavement, and ber ahama. 
By supezstltlou's tyranny dlMrowned " 


PAIN occupies a peculiar yet singu¬ 
larly interesting position in the history 
of European kingdoms. At the pe¬ 
riod of the great revival of learning in 
Europe, it stood foremost among the 
nations of Christendom as distinguish¬ 
ed for wealth, chivalry, and national 
enterprise. It exhibit^ the gorgeous 
magnificence of architectural and ar¬ 
tistic display in Its cathedrals and 
palaces, such as still remains unequalled as a whole in 
Europe. It was also a spot of peculiar interest then, as 
tlie last scene of the protracted strueglc between the 
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crescent and the cross; between the Mahometan and the 
Christian arms; and where there then existed so many 
memorials of the civilization and the magnificence of the 
Moorish conquerors who so long .maintained their empire 
in the peninsula. Legend and ballad and song still pre¬ 
serve in the simny vales of Spain the memory of its 
chivalrous Moorisli conqucrui-s; the gorgeous ruins of the 
Alhambm attest their architectural skill and their refined 
luxury; and numerous remains, even in the temples conse¬ 
crated to the worship of the llomish Church, prove the. 
extent and endurance of tlieir dominion. From this 
ancient kingdom, where the followers of Mahomet had 
settled down to rest and abide as the natives of the 
soil, they were at length driven forth by tlic enthusiastic 
Spaniards; they retreated step by step, contesting every 
inch of ground, and yet no sooner have they crossed the 
narrow strait that separates the rock of Gibraltar from 
the African shores, than they seem to vanisli, like the 
genii of tlieir own Lkistem legends, leaving no trace of that 
learned, wise, and skilful people, whose sages and doctors 
surpassed in their knowledge the learning of northern 
Europe, and wliosc artists have left such lasting proofs 
of genius and skill. 

Doubtless, however, the contact with such a people ex • 
erci^ed an enduring influence on the Spaniard, and contri¬ 
buted its share tow'ards the production of that peculiar 
national character which still distinguislied the natives of 
tho Peninsula from every other people of Europe. 

In Spain, as in every other kmgdoni of Europe, 
tho history of tho church, when minutely studied, exhibits 
numerous striking evidences of the influence of apostolic 
teaching, and the struggle between truth and error, before 
the Papal sway was recognised in aU the full force of 
blighting tyranny which has so long oppressed tliat un- 
liappy country. One of its most interesting connections 
with the East was so early as the seventh century, when 
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ill Its (leciblou with reference to the ecumenical council 
wiiich was held at Constantinople in the year 680, it 
clearly shoAvs how strong, even at that period, w'as the 
power of that early teaching in its effect on the Spanish 
Church. M'Crie remarks of it, in his History of the Kc- 
foruiation in that country:— 

‘‘ There is one piece of history which throws great light 
on the state of the Biianish Church during the seventh 
century, and wliich I shall relate at some length, as it has 
been eitlior pa.'Sed over or very partially brought forward 
by later historians. The sixth ecumenical council, held at 
Constantinople in the year 680, condemned the heresy of 
the Monotlielites, or those who, tliuugh they allowed that 
Christ liad tAVO natures, a.scribed to him but one will and 
one operation. In 683, Leo II., Bishop of Horae, sent tho 
acts of that council, Avliich he had receiv'ed from Constan¬ 
tinople, to S[iain, rcipiesting the bishops to give them 
their sanction, and to take measures for having them cir¬ 
culated through their churches. As a council had been 
held immediately before the arrival of tho Papal depula- 
tion, and a heavy fall of snoAsr prevented the re-assembling 
of the members at that season, it was thought proper to 
circulate the acts among the bishops, who authorized 
.Julian, archbishop of Toledo, to transmit a rescript to 
Koine, intimating in general their approbation of the late 
decision at Coiistautinople, and stating at considerablo 
length the sentiments of the Spanish Church on the con¬ 
troverted point. A council, convened in Toledo during 
the following year, entered on the formal consideration of 
this affair, in which they proceeded in such a manner as 
to evince their determination to preserve at once the 
purity of the faith and the independence of the Spanish 
Church. They examined the acts of the council of Con¬ 
stantinople, at which it does not appear that they had 
any representative, and declared that they found them 
cuiisouant with the decisions of the four preceding canon- 
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leal councils, particularly that of Chalcedon, of which 
they appeared to be nearly a transcript. ^Wherefore 
(say they) we agree that the acts of the said council be 
reverenced and received by us, inasmuch as they do not 
differ from the foresaid councils, or rather as they appear 
to coincide with them. We allot to them therefore that 
place in point of order to which their merit entitles them. 
Let them come after the council of Chalcedon, by whose 
light they shine.* The council next took into considera¬ 
tion the rescript which Arclibishop Julian had sent to 
Home, and pronounced it * a copious and lucid exposition 
of the truth cozicemiug the double will and operation of 
Christ;* adding, ^wherefore, for the sake of general in¬ 
struction, and the benefit of ecclesiastical discipline, we 
cuniinn and sanction it as entitled to equal honour and 
reverence, and to have the same permanent authority as 
the decretal epistles.* 

The council of Constantinople had condemned Fope 
llonorius I. as an abettor of the Monothelite heresy; a 
stigma which the advocates of Papal infallibility have 
laboured for ages to wipe off. But the Spanish council, 
on the present occasion, proceeded farther, and advanced 
a proposition which strikes at the very foundation on 
which the Bishops of Romo rest their claims, by declaring 
that the rock on which tho church is built is the faith 
confessed by St. Peter, and not his person or office. 

But this was not all that the Spanish clergy did. 
When the rescript of the Archbishop of Seville reached 
Rome, it met with the disapprobation of Benedict II., who 
had succeeded Leo in the popedom. Having drawn up 
certain animadversions upon it, his Holiness gave them 
10 the Spanish deputy to communicate to his constituents, 
that they might correct those expressions savoiuring of 
error which they had been led incautiously to adopt. An 
answer, not the most agreeable to the Pope, was returned 
by Julian in the meantime; and the subject was after- 
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wards taken up by a national council held in 688 at 
Toledo. Instead of retracting their former sentiments, or 
correcting any of the expressions which the Pope had 
blamed, the Spanish prelates drew up and sanctioned a 
laboured vindication of the paper wliich liad given offence 
to his Holiness, of whom they speak in terms very dis* 
respectful, and even contemptuous. They accuse him of 
‘a careless and cursor}’^ penisal’ of their rescript, and of 
having passed over parts of it which were necessary to 
understand their meaning. He had found fault with them 
for asserting that there are three substances in Chri.st, to 
which they reply: ‘As we will not be ashamed to defend 
the truth, so there are perhaps some other persons who 
will Ixi a^hamed at being found igjiorant of the truth. 
For who knows not that in every man there arc two 
substances, namely, soul and body*?’ After cun finning 
their opinion by (piotations from the fathers, they add: 
‘ Hut if any one shall be so shameless as not to actpiicsco 
in these sentiments, and acting the part of a haughty in¬ 
quirer, shall ask whence we drew such things, at least he 
\vill yield to the words of the (lospel, in wliich Christ ‘de¬ 
clares that he possessed three substances.’ I laving quoted 
and commented on several passages of the New Testa¬ 
ment, the council concludes in these terms: ‘If, after this 
statement, and the sentiments of the fathers from which it 
has been taken, any person shall dissent from us in any¬ 
thing, we will have no farther dispute with him, but keep¬ 
ing steadily in the plain path, and treading in the foot¬ 
steps of our predecessors, we are persuaded that our 
answer will commend itself to the approbation of all lovers 
of truth who are capable of forming a divine judgment, 
though we may be charged with obstinacy by the ignorant 
and envious.’ ” 

Here then we have evidence of a strangely different 
state of things from that which has prevailed for so many 
centuries, with reference to that morally degraded and en- 
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blavcd country. Nor is this a solitary instance. Spaniards 
of high station, and occupying iufliiontial olliccs in the 
church, are proved from history to have maintained in 
early ages the same opinions which' funned in the sixtcentli 
century the basis of the Trotestant movement throughout 
liuropc. Claude, IHshop of Turin, a name mennjrablc 
among the early fathers of the cliurch, condemned in the 
very strongest terms not only the worship of images, and 
tlic v('neration paid to the relics and sepulchres of the 
saints; but he so fir opposed himself to the deiotees of 
suj)crstition, as to maintain, (»n the authority of the earlier 
councils of his native church, that uo pieture.s or statues 
should he admitted into churches, .and nothing be per¬ 
mitted to be painted on their walls which the nioht igno¬ 
rant could he cone(‘ived tempted to worship or adore. 
How strangely does this contrast witli tlu; prc^cllt .state of 
Spain! 'N\’hen a recent traveller there, that intelligent 
and most interesting o])Mirvcr, the author of tlie “ llihle in 
Spain,” had completed a tour thnuigh a large portion of 
the country, and witm-ssed tiic manners of the j)e<jjile, and 
the nature of their nOigious wY)i>hip, he felt eompelled to 
acknowledge the devout observanees of the ignorsmt Ma- 
honiotaus of Africa to be more consonant w'ith tlic sim¬ 
plicity of the worship of God, than the ]>igotiy of the 
Si^aniard, with his image of the Virgin elevated ia every 
cathedral and churcli. This perverted system of media¬ 
torial intercession he pronounces a gross and idolatrous 
superstition, that shuts out fr(>m that benighted nation the 
only access to God through the blood of bis Son. 

It is interesting, how'cver, though a painful study, to 
investigate the history of this people during the long 
lapse of time that intervened between the seventh and the 
nineteenth centuries. It hfis not been by any means an 
unbroken descent from light to darkness, or from little 
light to less. Spain, ou the contrary, enjoyed many of the 
same advantages that liave led to such glorious results in 
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the history of our own happy land. Bhe had her Ilible, 
and her refonners, and her martyrs for the truth, as well 
as England. Slie had her btruggle for the liberty of eon- 
science ami the vietoiy of truth, as Avell as we; and when 
the dawn of a brighter day on benighted Kiinjpe broke 
first in the diffusion of learning,—proving how clearly 
Scriptural truth is bom of the light, and eoineth to the 
light, that its fruits may be made known,—then Spain j>ar- 
took largi'ly of that pnniiising intluencc, and added to the 
literature of Eiirnpe some of those valued treji^ures whicli 
Ave still most esteem. 

Let us take a hasty glance at this interesting country, 
and at the incidents that cliaraeleri/e it.', ri.se to Midi va.st 
magiiitieeuee, and its fall back into the d(>gmdation in 
Avhidi it has «o long been sunk, —a degradation t’ar more 
]iainful to think of than that initutored barbarism on Avltidi 
the Koinan legions burst Avitli liar.sli yet vivifying inthi- 
ences, and on whieli the teaching of the great Apo.stle of 
tile (lentiles fell like the refreshing dew that wakes up the 
parehed and withered mead to bur.st forth into a liealtliful 
green. “ 4'liere is .something majestic” .says a reeent 
Avriter, “in the geography of the IViiin&iila. It elaims 
the ajjpropriatioii of that Avord, though it must he applied 
often on a hirger .‘^eale. "J'lie Atlantic Ocean rolls upon 
its western .‘•bores; the Mediterranean iSe.T. girds its eastern 
cliffs; the Lay of Jiiscay defends it on the north; the Strait.s 
of iiibraltar guard it on tlio south; that lofty, naked rock, 
the Calpc—the Eillars of llereuh's, according to aiicii'ut 
iioiiicnclaliire and mythology—lises as a natural bulwark, 
a defiance point, a throne from which to rule the subteiidiug 
coiitinent, a palace in which the ancient god Temiinus 
might dwell; from the opposite boundary, the Pyrenees 
heave up their granites,—barrier and rampart which no 
ordinary foe can contest—throwing vast shadows upon the 
plains beyond them, enclosing ancient monarchies in their 
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bosom, their foundations on kingdoms, their pinnacles in 
the clouds, their declivities in the waves. 

And there is no less interest to be taken in the story of 
tiiis land. Its strain is that of lofty heroism. It is not 
only diversified by incident, but pregnant with principle: 
it is a thing of range, of marvel, of moral weight. Like 
the bow of heaven, large is its span and wide is its em¬ 
brace; but, alas! it tells of no disparted tempest, no set¬ 
tled calm, the vermilion of war reddens it, and the reflec¬ 
tion of an’csted light blends it. Ilardly can any parallel 
be found to it.” 

It is mdecd a story that stands alone in the history of 
nations, and one pregnant with lessons of deepest uitcrest 
to tlie faitliful student of liistory. We have seen the state 
of comparative independence and purity in which its 
church remained in the seventh century, and how decided 
was the uidependcnt position it assutned, when contending 
for liberty of conscience and freedom of thought against 
the encroaching tyramiy of Rome. The following cen¬ 
tury, however, witnessed its struggling at a disadvantage 
with a very diflerent enemy. 

After the overthrow of the empii'e of Pagan Rome, and 
the incursion of the Gothic nations of the north into the 
ancient kingdoms of southern Europe, Spain liad experi¬ 
enced similar influences to those which produced such re¬ 
markable changes on the Italian Peninsula. A Gothic 
power liad gradually arisen there, and was moulding the 
whole nation into fonn and consistency, when a far dif¬ 
ferent current, setting in from the south and east, produced 
the remarkable changes to which we have already alluded 
as exercising so much influence in the formation of the 
Spanish mitional character. 

In 7X1, the great battle of the Guadalete was fought 
near Xeros, in which the standard of the crescent was 
borne victoriously through the ranks of the Spanish forces, 
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}iinl the kingdom of the Vizigoths was overthrown. Ihit 
although their power was tlius early prostr.ited, the spirit 
that laid ])Orvaded their rule was not so easily e\tingiiished. 
Spain was indeed eoiupiered, and in the ^Moslem’s power. 
Koderic, the heroic leader whom the Spaniard still coin- 
ineinorates in the traditional songs and legends of his 
native vall(‘y, had p(‘rishe<l in tlio light, and tlie Cliristians 
of Spain were at the inerey of the inlidel. 4'lie Saraeeiis, 
however, Avere by no means the bailjarians that supersti¬ 
tious prejudiec delights to pietun* them. 'I'liey governed 
the coiiipien'd land A\ith Asisdom and moderation, eui- 
ti\'ate<l tlie most valuable arts of peace, and .settleil them¬ 
selves doAMi as those avJio hud eume, to possess and enj«;y 
tiiat .sunny land. 

'J’he history tliat follows is «)ne of the strangest in the 
annals of great nati«<iial evr*nts. i-\>r eight hmnJn-d year.s 
the S.‘iraeeni(i ])o\ver maintained its footing in Sjiaiii. It 
estalilish'Ml it^elt' in complete independeinu' of all other 
pOAvers th;it had sprung from the fanatic ze:d of the, Ara¬ 
bian j)ro]»het’s followers, it took uj) a position of high 
civilization and aaosc tolerance, and yet, during all that 
period, lln‘ faith of tin* etnnjuered Spaniards maintained 
it.s Aitality, Ashile the s])irit of self depi'iiderit nationality 
AA'as uiiimpared, and slumbered on to awake, at lengtli, and 
successfully contend for iiulepcndeiiec. On this subject it 
lias been remarked: -- 

“ Our astoiiislnm nt »Ioes not diinini.sh AA'hen wo Ix'hohl 
the Saracen or Moor addicting himself not only to coni- 
inerce but to agrienltinv. 'J'he. art of imgatiori, the cul¬ 
ture of tropic plants, tlic production of .sugar, sliow' at 
once the habits of peace and the advances of science. 
'I’hc princes of this line Avere not like Orniir, the hater and 
destroyer of learning; no name, shines brighter than tluit 
of Alhakem, the collector of books and the patron of 
scholars. During his successor’s reign, the Moreseo em¬ 
pire Avas broken up, and a hundred little princijialities 
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sprung out of it. Where, it may bo asked, are wc now 
to look for the Christian Goth? ITe is not lost. Of the 
twelve thousand body-guards whieh the monarch sum¬ 
moned around him, four thousand Avcrc always Chi istians. 
Whatever we may tliink of the incongruity, such was the 
fact; but tliey liad been, though generally well governed, 
forced to till! higher parts of the country. They sheltered 
themselves among tlic Asturias; they were not contented 
vassals. There was still a Cliristian Spain. She did not 
forget that all was once her own. She did not indiller- 
cntly look iijxm the gleaming crescent; she did not un¬ 
grudgingly resign her power and fame. 1'hcy soon were 
seen pressing downwards upon the Ebro and Douro. At 
the close of the eleventh century, they had victoriously 
approached the Tagus. There is now beheld a banner of 
no mean oole. ‘ The Cid! the Cid!’ is the battle cry. 

The victory of Navas de Tolosa, 1212, secured the 
safety and the deliverance of the Christians; henceforth 
they Avere a little jeoparded. Ihit the Arab strength was 
not crushed. Retreating before the arms of those whom 
they liad held so long subdued, Avhom they had tre.atcd 
capriciously and sometimes truculently, they disputed 
each step, fought with their face to the foe, while they 
retired from the ground which they so much loved, nor 
betook themselves to an inglorious stand when they made 
good the jiossessioii of Granada for themselves. It was 
here that they exchanged the hopes of extension for those 
of defence. Tliey found a natural fortress; they knew, 
from the number of their enemies, that it was in constant 
siege. The mountains round about them were their arse¬ 
nals, their lines, their redoubts, their gates. They could 
shut out the pursuer; they themselves could sally at will. 
Many a foray did they wage; still it was a garrisoned n<a- 
tion—sentinel called to sentinel, post signalled to post. 
It was a region not only of security, but of fertility and 
beauty. The Vega beneath the capital, laved by the 
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Xenil, was a pkin covered with miracles of vegetation. 
].ovely gardens bloomed amidst grim defiles. Almeria 
and Malaga unfolded their ports to tho Ikloaric isles and 
to the Levant. There rose, in the midst of the province, 
f)vcrtoweriiig the metropolitic height, tho Alhambra, out 
of w'hich have marched fifty thousand warriors, whoso 
frescoes of richest tint to this hour are undimmed, whoso 
fountains still make mournful inuMC in their play and fall, 
whose tinner architecture lias not yet begun to nod. Na¬ 
ture yet keeps her holiday amidst these proud raonu- 
iiicnts; her domain is only the more sweet for the shrink¬ 
ing away of man and his tumults; tho golden citron Hashes 
from its green hiaf, the fair olive mantles in its wide- 
si>readiiig luxuriance, tlie nightingale rests not from its 
lavish song. 

T1 is course of events is interesting in almost every 
view', blit in none is it more so than as intercourse with 
the AFoors aftected the Sjiauisli character. From them it 
boiTOwed much of its stateliness, gravity, and refiiieincnt. 
'I’hey were the most scientific and lettered people of their 
age; they were versed in astronomy, chemistry, and ma¬ 
thematics; they venerated Aristotle; they w'erc the earlie.'sl 
discoverers of gunpowder; and to them wo oyre that which 
has produced far greater as w'ell as far more benign effects 
—the invention of paper. ^J'heir presence enlightened and 
dignified a people w'ho were now called to take so chief a 
part, and to exercise so stirring an inHucncc, in the drama 
of.the world. Nor is it less obscr\"able, that between na¬ 
tions so extreme there existed many original conformities. 
Both were of that temperament wdiich w’e call the cavalier 
—there was the knightly hearing common to them; they 
were alike the heirs of a religious enthusiasm—they equally 
united the fierce passion of blood with the propagation or 
avengement of their most different creeds. They acknow¬ 
ledged mutual conditions of treaty, or armistice, or truce. 
They were honourable foemcn, they were generous rivals; 
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and liad not war been the national ^'lory, or the threaten¬ 
ing necessity of it app(‘ared to them, exciting their ambi¬ 
tion or awakening their fear, each iniglit have been stimu¬ 
lated in social iinj)rov(anent Ijy tlie other: both might 
have resistlessly stood behind their mountain-battlemeiits, 
while nations Imd dashed tlicmsclvcs in pieces against 
their base. But an implacalde hatred had succcpd(*<l to a 
political jealousy; fanaticism inllamcd it, and it becamcj 
a plot of extermination. Neither found occasion of boast; 
the triumph of the Spaniard was bought at a price, and 
accompanied with a shock whii-h no foreign ■wealth, which 
no distant settlements, (!ver can compensate or rc'pair.” 

Here then we find the fomiation of that peculiar national 
character going on, which marks the Si»aniard to this day 
as a being differing in many rc'^pocts from ev(‘ry <;ther na¬ 
tive of a European s<)il. It is (h'sirablo to watch its hjr- 
mation, and diligently to note the sources from w'licncc it 
sprung; since to this imist be ascrilu'd nmch of tlic national 
history, as it developed itself in later events, and thus the 
Saracens must be ranked among the llcformcrs of SjKiin. 


CHArTEB II. 

FRRDI^AND i'.NI) ISAItr.LLA. 

The contention between the Christians and the Moors 
of Spain was one for national liberty and independence. 
The security of these was followed in Spain, as in other 
countries, by a struggle of the people for fna; institutions. 
These we find developing themselves at a very early period. 
The feudal system lost its hold there sooner than in 
many other countries of Europe. Municipal corporations 
speedily followed, and a representative government w'as 
established so early as the middle of the twelfth ecu- 
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t.uy, and tlie lil)L*rtii.'s of the people continued steadily to 
i'llvance till near tlie clo.^c of tlie fourteenth century. 

About this period, how-ver, the victory begins to in¬ 
cline in a less favourable direction, tlnnigh still only jair- 
tially, find not without occasional i»opular triumplis; while 
the proud aristocracy of Sjiain were gradually rising into 
I'lnver. .Meanwhile the church was nut slow to avail itself 
of iho inovcincnts we have described. A corporate influ¬ 
ence had there, too, beiai at work ; numerous Jiiid opulent 
c.jijveiitu d iustituiioiis had sj)nmg up, and were ac(pur- 
ing a strength pregi'..rii with fearful e«inse<pienees for tlu* 
fi\tnrc reign of su]icrsliti(ui. 

I’Voni that lime till the middle of the lifteentli eenlurv, 
the destiny of Spain seemed to hang in the balance. Coin- 
meivial guilds still inalntaincd their influence in some 
sectiiuis of the I'cnin-ula. Jjcaniing also found its jiatnms, 
and spi'ad abroad its genial intlucnees, and good and 
evil seemed so be conremling on e<puil terms for pre¬ 
dominance ill the kingdoms into which Sjiain was then 
divided, when, in the Near blfil, ISAISKLI.A was horn, the 
gieat I'rinccss of Castile. IScareely a year thereafter 
occurreilthe birth of J'’t.iii)iNANM), a royal prince whose 
name is for ever linked with hers, and wdiose glory i.s 
mainly due to tin; union that made him sharer in the 
glories of lier reign. It was a stormy jieriod of »Spani.sli 
history on wliieh they were east, and nifiny a tempe.stuous 
seene Iiad to be passed through, ami inany a dfinger 
escaped, ere e\en the light of tlie future sovereigns should 
be acknowledgi'ii. Thus does an annalist of the events of 
the Triucess Isabella’s iNirly e.arecr sketch some of its 
most important incidents, and depict the events under 
Avhich a I'.nion Avas ('fleeted of the two chief kingdoms into 
which bpaiii was then divided. “ Isabella’s ]»referenccs 
were not consulted; she was made the piijipet of slate 
jiolicy or royal (aipricc. Once wras she doomed to the 
ariiis of a infiii of a.s hateful cliaractcr as low' preteii.^ions; 
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but the Master of Calatrava 'lio«l wliile journeying to re¬ 
ceive his bride. Her exam]>le, tvhen reiiu/vcd to the 
licentious court of her brotlicr, rcinalned spotU's.^ly ])nre. 
The battle of Ohneilo only protracted the ci\il stniggle 
■v^hich now raged throngli tlie land, ^he, however, souglil 
the protection of her brother Alidionso, a youth wortliy 
of the highest esteem and admiration. He fell, most 
likely by treacherous ine.'ins, into an untimely grave. It 
was then that she was tried, as was Jam; Clrev, bv the 
eoiifedenncs, to aeeept the crown. Sbe solemnly refiustul, 
maintaining that so long as Henry li\ed it could not he 
vaeajit. 'I'lie Alarqiiis de Villaiia, unlike our N'ortliuinber-- 
laud, could not prevail. The reward of lo) alty JUid purify 
came at last. At Toros de Ciuisardo, amidst a splendid 
convocation of the highest dignitaries of the realm, Henry 
ombrae(*d his sister, rei'ognised her as his sneccs-or, whil«‘, 
shortly after, the Cortes coiitinnud her title amidst the 
people’s acclaniatif)ns of apjilaii‘'e. 

jSlie was iioAV ‘ the rose and expectaiiey of that liiir 
state.’ M:iny a suitor eanie; our erook-baeked Iticbard 
is suppo.siMl, tlirnigb not b} personal courtsliiji, to b.ue 
negotiated the imjmrtant (jucstion from afar. Her affec¬ 
tions were lixed oji I'enlinand. He was rather younger 
than herself, of ccjiiiely leatiires and i)roportions, a<ldicted 
to niaiily exereisos, and endowed witli many generous 
qualities. She al.su percei\ed the immense adxaiitage of 
this union of kingdoms. The dispu.sition in tliis ease was 
mutual. Their peoples wore of the .smie race ami tongue. 
Their national charactiT was’of one mould. Mntual .safety 
required the intermixture. Hut wlieii she gave lier con¬ 
sent to her youthful admirer, when the articles of marriage 
had been .signed, her course of true love, like that of 
humbler cbaimels, ran not smooth, bhe escaped from 
espionage and diu'auee to Valladolid. Hut where was 
Ferdinand? He must come as bridegroom and king. 
Never had hU fortunes apparently §unk so low. He Wiis 
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found at Saragossa. TIic frontier was watched hy his 
enemies. Ambushes were set to surprise and intercept 
him. He set out, travelling eliielly by night, as a mule¬ 
teer. He had but six attendants, and the better to pre¬ 
serve his dl.-guise, whenever the party reached an inn, he 
waited upon tliern. rrinces do not escape common acci¬ 
dents; at one of these inns he left a nt)t very well-furnished 
juirse ])ehin(l. Jteachiug Osrna, where his friends awaited 
him, they mistaking him, a Lombard discharged from the 
raiii])aiT a heavy stone, whicli shot very near his head. 
Ihit now all was safe. Succe^v <»nly was re.‘'erved for him. 
He was in his eightei’iitli year, she a ye:ir older. His ex¬ 
pression t»f counteiiauet', according to the pictures of him, 
is rather serious and downcast; Iiers niort! animated, steady, 
and siu'crie. 'riiclr moral pliysiugnoinies it is more in¬ 
teresting and useful to study. 

happy couple were about equally poor. Tlie e,x- 
cheqiu'r ofArragou N\as exhausted; that of Castile was 
not at conmiaiKl. ihit on the morning of the llJth of 
October 1409, their nuptials were celebrated most pub¬ 
licly, if not niagiiiliccntly. A dispensati(ni was necessary, 
as tliey Av<‘re \\itln’ii the proliihitcd degi'ees of blood. 
This })rovcd to be a forgery, but they Avere ignorant of 
it. When a true one A\ah olitained, some years afterwards, 
she leanit, for the; lirst time, tliu fraud tliat liad been 
practised nj)oii her.” 

On the 11 til of September the death of lier brother 
Henry placed the crown of Castile on the head (jf Isabella. 
^J’he eroASTi of Arragon laid devolved on Cerdinand, and 
the united rulers comuieuced a reign tliat placed their 
kingdom, at thatpeiiod, foremost among the free nations of 
the Avorld. Kdueation was liberally encouraged. Cliivalry 
found a wholesome stimulant under the genial influence of 
a female reign, that disciplined it to a more generous and 
rational course, Avliile it deepened its intensity. 'I'lie pro- 
ti'acted Moorish Avars had sufficed to st^cure the tiiuinph 
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of arms. Hie influiinco of tho blind <loginas of its super¬ 
stitious chivalry were exhibited at an earlier period, in a 
romantic incident connected with Scottish history. 

Robert the liruce, the renowned assertor of his nation’s 
liberties, di(3d without accomplishing a vow ho had made 
to take the pilgrini’s stalf, and, as an humble palmer, to 
visit the holy seyjulchre. 11 is faithful follower, however, 
undertook, at his dying request, to fulfil the letter of his 
vow, by depositing his heart in the seimlchrc at Jerusalem; 
and we catch, among the romantic scenes of Sjaini-'h his¬ 
tory, a passing gliinyise of the Douglas, as he turns aside, 
in accordance with the superstitions of the time, to hear 
that dauntless heart into the lields of J^])ain, where the 
Intidel was eontending most fiercely against the Christian, 
who strove to wrest from him tlie lands he had overrun. 

Douglas perished there, and buried the Scottish mo¬ 
narch's heart on the field of victory, lint it was a very 
difl'erent spirit from this which animated the court of 
Isabella; it liad less of superstition and more (*f a rciined 
gallantry, and, undoubtedly, iu its hitliienec, was favour¬ 
able to the people. Victory folh)vvetl in the course of the 
ruitive t^panish arms. Citadel after citadel was snatehed 
from the Moors. (Iranada was ent(*rcd iu triiim])h by the 
royal eon(]iierors. 'I'lie gorgeous lialls of the Alhambra 
were tlirown open to tliem. Tlie cross was reared on the 
t^aracenic minaret, and the chureli-bell rung lorfh its 
joyous peals from the towers that had been reared to eall 
the Moslem to yirayers. Such were the eoiiqurring sove¬ 
reigns for wliom CJoluinhiis found a New World. 

w * 


CHAPTER Ill. 

THE INQUISITION. 

It is a most strange and melancholy fact in the history 
of Spain, that that infamous engine of lioinish intoleranee, 
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tlic Tnqiii>itioii, was establibhcd during the reign of its 
wisest and ninst virtuous sovereign, Isabella. Historians 
indeed, are divided in oi)iiiion, as to the e\aet period at 
wliicbtlie Inquisition was founded; and the sybt(‘ni Avliicli 
it forinallv legalized was undoul)te«llv one of slow and 
gradual growth, fostered by the pri(*stb()»)d of l{onu‘, and 
.sinelioned oi’ten by rulers who bad little eoneeptioii of 
the poisonous fruit whose bud they w'erc ii!diie<'d to elie- 
ri'-b. IVi^eeutioii bad long been earriial on by the j)riests 
• >f Ihnue, and many of its vietims bad peri.^bed at the 
>hike before a separate tribunal w'as e''labiislied for the 
eradication of heresy. It is a memorable faet, however, 
in tho history of the niiha]»py c(uiiitry of which we treat, 
that, long iH’fore the estalilishineiit of tliat institution 
whioh hlasjdiemonsly assumes to itsi'lf the name of tho 
Holy Ollice, the first person wdio is known to have been 
inridu ally eondeinned and jnit to death for hen'sy, w'as 
I’ri.'cilliamis, the. leader of a sect in Spain, so early as the 
close of the fourth century. He. was aeeused by two 
^ipaiiish bislio])S before a council held at Ihu'cleaux. Pris- 
cilliaiuis thereupon appealed to the Kiuperor Maximus, 
Avho was then residing at Treves, wdiither he had been 
brought; hut the tyrauuie spiritual power prevailed, and its 
victim was beheaded. The step, however, was severely 
reprobated by the most eminent men in tlie church, and 
Jdacius, one of the hf[ianish bisliops who had been most 
active against Prisci Ilia mis, was excommunicated, and died 
in exile. 

liupiisitors were actively at xvork throng!lout Kurope 
in the fourteenth century, as the annals of the jieiToeuted 
Waldenses and Albigenscs abundantly show, fstill, it was 
ill every case a special appointment. It wa.s reserved for 
^^]lain, in the fifteenth century, and under the wise reign 
of Isiahclla, to introduce the Holy Office under a new and 
more appalling form, and give it that absolute and iiide- 
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pendent power, l)y means of which tlie history of the 
modem h?panis]i Inquisition has hceii written in characters 
of Ijlood and lire, in tlie annals of the <lcgradcd country 
tluat thus adopted it. This terrihle history is the more 
remarkable, as Dr. M'tJrio remarks, in his history of the 
}?efunnatioii tlicro, “since on a review of criinhial proceed¬ 
ings in S]):iin, anterior to the establishment of the (^ouit 
of Iinpiisitioii, it appears, in general, that heretics Avere 

more inildlv treated there than in other countries.” And 
¥ 

again he Avrites:—“KA'cn after the barbarous custom of 
commit ling obstinate heretics to the flames had been in¬ 
troduced into other parts of Europe, Spain testified her 
aversion to sanguinaiy measures.” IFoav strangely docs 
tliis contrast Avitli tlic later bistoiy of Spain. Jii earlier 
times its inquisitors ])roceedc'd in the examiiuilion ot 
heretics with something of the simplicity and straightfor- 
Avardricss of a judicial tribunal, de.sirous of ascertaininp 
the trntli on the subject they Avere investigating. “ Ihit,’ 
says Dr. M‘(Me, “this simplicity soon gave place to a 
system of the most L*(»mplicated and inicpiitoiis circumven¬ 
tion. Grossly ignorant of judicial matters, the. Domini¬ 
cans modelled their uoav court after Avhiit i.s called in the 
Komaii Church the Tribunal of Penance. AceustonieJ, 
in the confessimial, to i)cnetrate into the secrets of con¬ 
science, they coiiA'crted to the dcstniction of the bodie.s of 
men, all tho.se arts Avhieh a false zeal had taught them to 
employ for the siiviug cf their souls. Inflamed AAith a 
pa.'sion for cxtir[)atiiig heresy, and persuading themselves 
that the end sanctitied the means, they nut only acted 
upon, hut formally laid down, as a rule for their conduct, 
maxims founded on the gi’ossest deceit and artifice, ac¬ 
cording to Avhich they sought iu every Avay to ensnare 
their victims, and by means of false statements, delu.sory 
promises, and a tortuous course of examination, to betray 
them into confessions Avhich proved fatal to their Ih es and 
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fot-ttines. To this mental torture was soon after added 
the use of bodily tortures, together with the concealment 
of the names of witnesses. 

After tills court had subsisted for two centuries and a 
lialf, it undenvciit what its friends have honoured with the 
name of a rtforni] in consequence of which it became a 
more terrible engine of persecution than before. Under 
this new form it is usually called the Modem Inquisition, 
though it may, with equal propriety, bear the name of the 
Spanish, as it originated in Spain, and has been confine<l 
to that country, including l*ortugal, and the doiiiinious 
subject to the two monarchies.” 

Alfonzo de Ilodeja, prior of the Dominican convent of 
Seville, has the infaiiions pre-eminence, in the histtny of 
this tribimal, of having been the first to propose to Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella the esrabll^hmcut of the In(|uisition in 
Spain. Ferdinand readily listened to the suggestion, but 
the gentle and intelligent Queen Isabella hesitated for a 
time, and refused to sanction its introduction. The influ¬ 
ence of tlie priesthood w’as all-poAvcrful, however, in that 
on])erstitious age. The consciimce of the Qiie('n was 
alarmed by the representations of her confessurs, and tlie 
terrible pictures they drew of the incrctising heresy around 
her. Isabella, at length, reluctantly gave w'ay, and the 
fate of tlic Jrpanish l^cninsula was sealed. “ And what was 
the inriutmee of this tribunal,” says a writer on the l eign 
of Fertlinand and liis consort, “ w'hich abused all the rules 
of ei’idence, all the methods of crimination, all the grounds 
of defence,—which always reminds us of the stealth, the 
spring, and the coil of the sei'pcnt? It was a blight and 
a ruin upon all. Upon a nature, upon a heart, than which 
none could be more nobh*,—ufion the nature, upon tlio 
heart of Isabella, it stain]>cd a crookednc.ss and stenmi'^s 
necessarily alien to them. i:hc yields to the dictatorship, 
which is the essence of confession,—she bows to an as¬ 
cendency which the Catholic must allow to be within the 
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cliuroh, and btill always beyond himself,—all with her Is 
a reserved consent, an ernban’asscd concession, even to 
deprecations and tears,—ycd she is forced to handle the 
horrid brand! A peo[)le—two noble races now conjoined 
—N^hich had risen up against the system, is so depraved in 
a little tinu! by its glosses, and so stricken by its fears, 
that it boa>ls tlie galling yoke, and glories in its sliame. 
'^riic censorship of the press iniinediately follows. Learn¬ 
ing (lies. ']’])(' spirit of tluj nionntains, an independence 
lolly as that of any age or clime, embraces its corroding 
chains. 'Die bibJi<»grapliical triumph of Alcala awakens 
a genend fear, and its six hiindivd co])i<*s, evidently in¬ 
tended only for the le.arned, were barely licensed by Leo 
the Tenlli, and tliat after liesitation and ii\e years’ dehiy. 
'Die sovereigns and the nations were cajoJed that their 
extirpation of hcrc.sy, in the banishment of the dews and 
the expul.-'ion of tlie Mt/slenis, by esincry’and fagot, was 
the eaiise oi Heaven’s favour towards them in tlie inagni- 
lieenee of tlieir new-won possessions. FAtirpalion! Fer¬ 
dinand’s eyes are just clor'cd; the dcath-inist is hovering 
over those of Xiiiioin‘s; they have dune their utmost; 
tlieir engine of extirpation has done its woi'ht; there is but 

a Near between their (aid; and Luther lias already, -at 
• * » 

"VN itieinlierg, published his thesis against the doctrine of 
indnigences, and, in live years more, Lurope strains its 
car that it might listen to him at the Diet of AVomis. 
Extirpation! 'I'he Ivoforniatioii had begun already. Much 
of inclHcii'iicy might thus be chiu’ged on the Imjuisition. 
‘Its sanguine cloud’ could not ‘qiiemdi the orb of day.’ 
But locally it did answer itS design. It destroyed inquiry, 
and overpowered conviction. It closed each chink against 
the admission of light. It drank the blood of the wiints. 
The same bigotiy launched its Armada against England, 
and met its reward. It provoked a signal reprisal in the 
sacking of Cadiz. And what is fc^pain? Torn by parties, 
convulsed by' revolutions, its mighty colonies rent from it. 
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the exception of a siiii^le isle. "Where are its once 
wide-wafted comnierce, potent iie.c;otiation, and warlike 
htate? Where is its navy which swept tlic seasV \\ liere 
is its banner, w'hich was siinidtaneuusly unfurled on three 
contineutsV Where are its literature and virtue? WIumm 
is tlie crown of Ferdinand and rsabella, with its streainiii'; 
rays? ‘For (lod hatli ])ut it in tlieir liearts to fulfil his 
will, and to ai^reo, and give their kingdom unto the beast, 
until the words of God shall he fuhilled.’ ” 


rilAFTFU IV. 


\LFONSO OF viuvr.ri .VM) KOOUHJO I»I: VAt.i:i!. 


Wr. have now airived at that interi'stiug pi-riod in 
Fnrojiean InMorv, when tlu* liuinan mind wa^ awaki-ning 
tf» iiujuiry, aiitl when w’e an*, therefore, enabled to turn 
ashlc from tlu* investigation of general priueiples, ainl to 
beliold their fruits manifested in the evample, of iudlvi- 
diials. It is W'ortliy, however, of special oh-iervaliun, how 
] '‘culiar was the situation of Spain at this period, and how 
marked the eon(ra‘<t it e\hihils, from tlie Italian jieninsula, 
the centre of tin* noini.>li sway, and that country whicli 
lias since been nearly as degi'aded as itself. '^J'he fifteenth 
century, wdiicli witnessed Sjniin, with all lier magiiilieeiit 
conquests, thus bound a wretched captive in the li.mds of 
T'lcrcilcss sjiiritiial desjiots, beheld Italy the arena of re¬ 
publican struggles for liberty, and of some of the iioble-st 
eiTorts for the encouragement of literature and art. Tlu; 
race, however, is not alw’.ays to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong. Neither to i^])ain, with all her w'calth and 
glory, nor to Italy with her poets, her paintings, and her 
scholars, was that glorious liberty to be given, which 
springs from the pure revelation of tlie word of God, and 
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can influence every national and political institution by its 
all-pcmidinc; and genial force;. A remote and isolated 
corner of the FiUro])ean family of nations which was then 
despised by both, was <l<'stincd, through (Jod’s blessing, by 
.the siinjde reception of that truth, to far surpass both in 
glory aiul power. 

In the first stages of the Kefonnation Tnovernent, the in¬ 
fluence of Krasmus was more dreaded tlian that of Imtlier 
by the. Inquisitors of Spain, and the first victims of their 
persecuting policy were such as tliis ajipreliensioii nn'glit 
lead us to expect. 

Alibnso de Virves, the Chaplain of liis Most Catliolic 
Majesty, (’Iiarles the I'^ifth, was one of the earliest objects 
of tlieir suspicion, lie appears to have been a scholar and 
a patron of learning. Hut he had none of the spirit of a 
martyr, and even less devotion to the caitse of Ileforina- 
tion than the prudent and worldly-minded Duteli theolo¬ 
gian, Frasmiis, who so shrcAvdly halancod between his prin¬ 
ciples and his interests. 

Alfonso do Virves was a special favourite of Cliarles 
the Fifth, aiul after tlio return of that inonareh from Ger¬ 
many, whither his chaplain had accompanied him, he 
woidd hear no other preacher. 11 might have been supposed 
that the favourite of the king was safe against the assaults 
of Inquisitors, but when tliat secret tribunal was once esta¬ 
blished in Spain, the monarch became no less its slave 
than the meanest of his subjects. It shows, too, tlie 
jcfilousy with which the Inquisitors were prepared to 
guard against the slightest taint of heretical infection. 
The most that was known against Virves w'as, that he 
had conversed with some of the leading Refonners of Ger¬ 
many, and had expressed some slight favour for the 
writings of Erasmus. He certainly was not such a lover 
of the reformed doctrines as their maiiitaincrs would c.are 
to claim. In one of his letters from Germany, he remarks, 
** I am busy with preaching, having this for my object, 
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that if I cannot reclaim the Gennans from eiTor, I iiiav at 
least preserve the Siijuiiards from iiifcetiou.” Wlieu he 
returned to Spain, he brought Avith Iiim a work in inaim- 
script, which he had expressly prei)ared for the press, in 
refutation of the Avritings of Mclancthon. Such Avas the 
Adctim jxMinced upon by tlie suspicious familiars of the 
Inquisition (*n a eliarge of heresy. Jn A^airi did he appeal 
to his Avritiiigs and discourses against the Keformers, juid 
what is netre singular, as one Avriter on the subject re¬ 
marks, “ in vain did the Kmperor intei*])Ose to stop the 
j.roccss, hanirtli the liujuisitor-Geucral from ScAille, and 
signify his dispU'asure against the other members of the 
council of tlie Su}»rcme. Virves avus kejjt in the secret 
prisons for fnir years, diiriiig Avhieh, to use his own words, 
‘ lie Avas occupied, a\ ithout breathing or respite, with 
charges, replies, rejoinders, depositions, delenccs, argu¬ 
ments, acts, (AAords, the ATry iitteranee of wliieh made 
liim sliudder) errors, heresies, schisms, blasphemies, ana¬ 
themas.’ At last, in 1537, a definitive sentence Avas pro¬ 
nounced, condemning him, as suspeettid of holding the 
errors of Initlier, to make a formal ahjiiration, to he ab¬ 
solved ad caulelaWy to be confnied in a monastery for two 
years, and to be proliiljited from preaching for other two 
years. lie Avas accordingly obliged to abjure, on tlie day 
of bis auto-da-fe in the metropolitan church of Seville, all 
the heresies of Luther in general, and those in particular 
Avhich he AA-as suspected of entertaining. The Emperor 
procured a brief iVom the Pope, absohdng his favourite 
preacher from the remaining pains of censure; but when 
he afterAA'ards presented him to the bishopric of the Cana¬ 
ries, it Avas AAdth the utmost reluctance that his Holiness 
granted the bull of confirmation to a man who had incur¬ 
red the suspicion of heresy in the eyes of the Inquisition. 
‘ Many liave adopted the maxim,’ says Virves, speaking 
of the proper manner of converting heretics, * that it is 
lawful to abuse a heretic by word and writing, when they 
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liavG it not in tlioir povvor to kill or torture liim. If they 
get a poor man, whom they can persecute with impunity, 
into their liunds, they subject liiin to a disgiaceful sen¬ 
tence; so that, thougli he prove himself innocent, and ob¬ 
tain an acquittal, he is stigmatized for life as a criminal. 
If, on the other liaud, the unhap{)y person has fallen into 
error through inadvertence, or the conversation of those 
with whom he associated. Ids judges do not labour to 
undeceive him by exphuning the doctrine of {scripture, 
soft persuasion, and paternal advice, but, in si)ite of the 
cliaracter of fathers to which tliey lay claim, have recourse 
to the prison, the torture, chains, and the axe. And 
what is the effect of these horrible means? Ail these 
torments iullicted on the body can produce no change 
whatever on the dispositioiis of the miud, -whieh can bo 
brouglit back to the truth only by the word of Clod, 
which is quick, powerful, and shariier tlnui a two-edged 

8WOJ*d.” 

The reader cannot but be struck with the force of 
these remarks, coming from a Bpanisli ecclesiastic of that 
period. The Inquisition, how'evor, increascil in vigilance 
and cruelty, undeterred alike by royal luid [)opular opposi¬ 
tion. Tlie progress of the art of printing, and the frequent 
introduction of heretical books into Spain, in defiance of 
their utmost vigilance, led to the custom of domiciliary 
^sits by tlie familiars of the Inquisition to private houses, 
and the terrors of spiritual despotism were at length 
extended to their utmost limits, when confessors and 
preachers of every order were required by them to enforce 
on their hearers the vibligcdion of informing against them¬ 
selves and othersj und&r the pain of incuning mortal sin! 

Against tliis terrible barrier, reared against the ap¬ 
proaches of truth, it demanded a mind of no ordinary 
and daring to stand forth as the first advocate of 
tJMjipfoctrmea of the Reformation. It seemed, indeed, as 
^tfugh the first efforts at independent tliought must be 
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crii£>he(l in tlic biul under such a system, and the enslaved 
(':i|)tivL‘s tor ever perish unconscious of tho darkness that 
burroiindcd them, and altogether ignorant of the light be¬ 
yond. One, liowever, at length appeared to raise the 
.standard of truth even within the magic circle of that 
dread inllueiice. 

ilodi'igi) de Valer, a Spaniard of noldc birth, w'as l>orn 
and hronglit up in the neighbourhood of Seville. Of a 
gay and lively disposition, he entert*d freely into the course 
of life ^\)li(.■h was thcti coinnion ainoiig young men of Ids 
own rank in »Spain. IJo resided chiefly at iSeville, and 
spent his time among its idle and dissijiated nobles and 
gentry, (•\crcisiiig his ingenuity in snrp.Ms.^.ing tlieni in their 
own frivolous occupatioiiK. “'riio love of dress,” says 
Dr. M*('iii‘, “and of Imr.^^es and sports, engrossed his at¬ 
tention; and in Seville, which was his favourite re.sidence, 
Ik- blione in tl'iO tirst rank among the young men of fashion 
ill e\ ery cm' of aniuseinent and feat of gallaiitr}'.” Little 
is known of the circumstances that influenced the re- 
nuirkahlo change of iniiid that followed. The struggles 
of conscience, the desire for instruction, the source of eu- 
lightcnmciit, can all only be guessed at. (lertuiii it is, 
however, that ho who had been the gay gallatit of Seville, 
the leader of fashion, and the foremost actor in every 
.M-otic of revel and dissipation, suddenly withdrew himself 
fiom the circles in which he had heretofore been the ad¬ 
mired leader. It was an occurrence well calculated to 
exifeite astonishment and impiiry among the thoughtless 
crowd of fashion. He was still in the full vigour of youth, 
and in the enjoyment of an ample fortiuie. The world 
vas before him with all its attractive allurements, and the 
votaries of dissipation felt that the thirst for pleasure was 
excited rather than appeased by its enjoyment. Yet they 
suddenly beheld him discard his splendid equipage, and 
exchange Ids costly attire for a simple and unattrac¬ 
tive garb; while, disappearing from their gay circles, he 

L 
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courted solitude, and spent tlie eliief portion of liis time 
ill study and meditation. “ Had he become iinexpei-tedly 
pious,” says the same author from whom we hsue already 
quoted, *' and iiinniired liimself iu a eonveiit, lii.s eundiK't 
would not have excited general surprise among his eomitry- 
men; but to retire from tin; world, and yet to shun tllo^e 
consecrated abodes, the elioi(Mi of which was \iewed as the 
great and almost exelu^lve mark of superior sanctity, ap¬ 
peared to them unaccountable on any other suppo.Hitiuii 
than that of mental derangement. Valor had acquiretl a 
slight acquaintance with the Latin langnago in Ids youtli. 
He now ]>rocnreda copy of the Vulgate, the only transla¬ 
tion of the Hible permitted in Spain; and having by dint 
of appli(»itlon, by day and by night, made liiniM'lf niaster 
of the language, he, in a short time, hccaiiie so well ac¬ 
quainted with the contents of the Scriptures, that he could 
repciit almost any passage in them from incmory, and ex¬ 
plain it with wondeiiid promptitude and intelligi'uce. 
W'liether he had any other means of instruction, or what 
these were, must remain a secret; but it is certain that he 
was led to fomi a system of doctrine not dilbrent from 
that of the reformers of (jlerniany, and to lay tlui founda¬ 
tions of a church in Seville which was Lutlieran in all the 
niaiii aiticles of its belief.” 

It was only, however, while he was searching for truth, 
and groping amid the unaided struggles of a mind longing 
for divine teaching, that Valer secluded himsidf from his 
former associates, and avoided all intercourse with the 
w'orld. So soon as he had instructed liimself in the know¬ 
ledge of the Scriptures, and>was able to give a retisori for 
his faith, he boldly returned to society, animated wdth the 
desire of imparting to others that knowledge of divine 
truth which now pervaded liis own mind and intliienccd 
all his conduct. For the votary of pleasure to return to 
the gay circles of fasliion as the preaclicr of truth and 
righteousness, would demand, even in oiu- oiaii day, no 
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(iriliiiarv dogrce of moriil courage. TIow fearless then 
must the furtitiule have been, and how Ih ely the faith, 
tliat .niiiniated this Spanish convert to face not only ‘the 
world’s dread laugh,’ tlie scorn and ridicule of his fonner 
associates, hut all the terrors of the Iiupiisition, watching 
tt» e\]>ungo heresy with the tortun's of the stake. 

Valer a]))»i*ars to have heen a man of indomitable spirit 
and ri'>oliition. He courted the society of tlie clergy, 
and entered freely into conversation with them oti tiie 
leomentous <(iie>tions of ('hri>tian faitl>, arguing with 
tliem, e(»nfnling their dogmas, and boldly refuting tlie 
i rrors of tln^ Komish riiureh, and the cauriiptioiis of its 
ministers. The reception of such teaeliiiig wa.'- wliat might 
have been anticipated. Home, indeed, yielded to con\ic- 
ti(uis under the teaching of this ])old confessor. He iium- 
luMTd <IIseiples among the former gay circh-s of Seville, 
who dnmk in the words of truth from hi:> lips, and 's%ho, 
we doubt not, will be his crown of rejoicing at tlie gri'at 
liibimal. lint courage and eou'^tanev, and the power of 
Serijjtnnd truth, were all in vain within the magic circle of 
jhe Sjiani.‘«h ln(|ui.sition. His Oiti* was even, we tiiiiik, 
more terrible than that of thos(! m’Iio have iiuenched the 
v iolence of fire only ]>y the vdctoiy of faith, and won the 
martyr’s crown by tin? swift pangs of the persecutors’ 
stake. "He was brought before the inquisitors, with 
whom he maintained keen dispute on the cliurcli, the 
marks by which it is distinguished, justification, and .similar 
l>oint.s. On that occasion, some individuals of consider¬ 
able authority, who had secretly imbibed bis Bentinients, 
exerted themselves in his favour. Their influence, joined 
to tlie purity of his descent, the sUitioii which he held in 
society, and tlie circmustancc that his judges cither be¬ 
lieved or v.'iahed it to be believed that he was iiiftane, 
procured for him a milder sentence tlian that jealous and 
inexorable tribunal was accustomed to pronounce. He 
was dismissed with the loss of his property, lint neither 
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confiscation of poofls, nor the fear of a severer punishment, 
could induce Valer to alter his conduct. lie yhdded so 
far to the importunities of his friends as to abstain from 
a public declaration of his senthnents for a short time, 
during whic.li he cx})lained to them in private the Epistle 
to the Komans. Ihit his zeid soon burst through this 
restraint. He considered hiin‘?olf in the light of a soldier 
sent on the forlorn hop»\ a»id resolved to fall in the brcaeli, 
trusting that others, animati’d by Ins exam])Ic, would press 
forward and secure tln^ victory. Kesmning liiwS former 
reproofs of the reigning errors and superstition, lie was a 
second time denounced to the Holy Oftieo, which coii- 
donmed him to wear a san-benito, and to he inipri.soiied for 
life. Wdieii ecaiducteil, along with other penitents, to tlic 
chnreh of St. Salvador, in Seville, to attend public servif'e 
on festival days, in.stead of exhibiting the marks of sorrow 
exacted from persons in his situation, he. sernpled not to ad- 
dres.s the audience after sermon, and to warn tliem against 
the erroiieona doctrino wliich tli(‘y had hear<l from the 
preacher, Avheni'ver ho. thought it contrary to the word of 


(iod. This of itself would have been reckoned siillieient 


cause for adjudging him to the tlani(‘s; but the reasons 
already mentioned had indnence to save him from that fate. 
To rid themselves in the most quiet way of so troiihle.some 
a penitent, the Impiisitors came to the resolution of coufm- 
ing liim in a monastery belonging to tho town of San 
Lucar, near the month of the (luadahpiiver. where, se¬ 
cluded from all society, he died about the. age of fifty. 
His san-benito, which wa.s hung np in the metropolitan 
church of Seville, long attracted curiosity by it.s extraor¬ 
dinary size, and the inscription which it bore,Hodrigo 
Valer, a citizen of Lebrixa and Seville, .*m apostate and 
false apostle, m’Iio pretended to be sent of (^od.’ ” 

We know not the secrets of the pri.son-hou.se. the dark 
hours of despondency and fear that may have cloinled Jiis 
protmetod solitude, or the cruelty of his persecutors, that 
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may hav« iiiibont that nohlo spirit; neither can wo over 
kjiow the triumphant taiih that, wo doubt not, closed that 
^\rjiry life, and intiodiici-d him to the. enjoyment of liis 
;iTeat reward; but his spirit lingered behind him, and the 
sincerity .and divine source of his faitli were proved by tl'.e 
zeal of tlie disciples who survived him. 


riTAlTKIl V. 

THE THREE imOTllEKS FNZTNAS. 

AViiit e such scenes were being onaeted in the Spanish 
peninsula as the last (diapter records, numerous Spaniards 
had tr.avellod into ditVerent jiarts of F.nrojK*, in tlic ordinaiy 
'eonrsc of tr.aflic, or in the pursuit of learning, and among 
these, were many who embraeed the <loctrincs of tlie Ke¬ 
lt »rmation. To this we now tnm, as another interest¬ 
ing feature in the rise of the princiides of Kel'ormation in 
tSpaiii. 

Foremost among those who influenced tliis movement 
in tlioir native hind while at a distance from it, were the 
three brothers Enzinas, or Dryander, as they are more 
generally styled, according to tlie fashion of the times, 
A\hich generally translated the names of scholars into 
their Greek synonymes. “About the year 1540,” s,ays 
^^‘Cric, “ three brothers, Jayme, Francisco, and Jnan, sons 
of a rcspcetablu citizen of lJurgos, in Old Castile, were 
sent to study at Louvaine, a celebrated scat of education, 
to which the Spanish youth had long been accustomed to 
resort.” The infliiencc of education produced the same 
fruits in the minds of the Spanish .students, as it did, more 
or less generally, throughout Europe, on the revival of 
learning. Increasing knowledge led to a more ardent 
thirst for its extension, and to inquiry as to the foundatum 
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on wliich those dogmas rested that tliey liad been taught 
to believe. 

Tlu; University of TiOnvaine was at that time one of 
the most libcjral eiieouragers of polite letters among the 
European schools of learning, and considerable freedom 
of ot»inion among the students was the natnnil result. 
The young Spaniards indulged freely in the liberty thus 
accorded to lliem, and searched, with honest zeal, into tlie 
basis of the creed tliey had been taught by their religious 
instructors. 'Phe ccmseqiicnees may readily he guessed. 
The (•(‘lubratod Cassandcr, a .scholar of tliat period, who, 
like 1‘h’asimis, strove to reconcile the Reformation with 
the ancient order of things, oxorei.sod for a time consi¬ 
derable influence on tlie students. ]Jut their do.'^ire for 
truth wa.s too honest and sincere to pause at any such 
system of expedients as ho advocated, and they soon de¬ 
clared their thorough adlierence to the principles of the 
lieformation. 

Juan Enzinas, the youngest of the three brothers, 
makes little appearance in the subsecpieut history of the 
Sjiauish Reformation. I le ajipears, iinloed, to have adopt¬ 
ed tlie Rrotestant faith with no less earnestness tlian his 
brothers, and to 1 k-uc maintained a consistent Christian 
profession; but the spliere of life in which he was soon 
fixed prevented him taking any active share in the cause 
of his follow-eoniitrymcn. He adopted the profession of 
iiK'dicine, which then included the Avliole range of natural 
science, and, having settled in (Tcnnany, his high attain¬ 
ments recommended him as a fit profe-^sor for the Univer¬ 
sity of Marburg. His reputation was maintained by 
several learned w'orks on medicine and astronomy. He 
also displayed considerable mechanical skill in the inven¬ 
tion ijiid improvement of seientitic instruments. Mc- 
laiicthoii, in one of his letters, mentions an orrery vrhich 
he had constructed, and bestows on it special commenda- 
tijns. 




Jaynie Enziiuis, the elder, i)Ui>iie(l n \ery diftereiit ca¬ 
reer. Seen iifter leaving ,Sj)aiii he hud ju'occeded te ruris, 
iniln-OKHl with the high eliaractor wliich its celebrated 
uiiiveivity had long enjoyed. U'he standard of scholastic 
learning, however, was very ditferent at the coinnience- 
nient of that eenturv from what it soon afterwards became, 
and Ihizinas di.seo>ered before, he Iiad been long tln'iv, 
tliat the pedantry of the schoolmen, and the endless ina/es 
of n.'cless vi’i bal controversich in >\hicli they dolighte<l to 
I image, wen- little calculated to gratify <aie. iin[»n's.sed with 
llu; lo\e Ilf liberal pursuits, or to .satisfy his anient thirst 
tor knrjwledgc. 'I'luMe wen,* jjtlu r tn’cnnein'es of a very 
tlilfereiit nature, whiidi evere.i.sed a lasting iniliieiiee on 
liis opinion.**, and therefore formed a source of edneatioii 
A\hich he had not ealculated on. Ih* had witne.s,sed in 


lil.-^ nati\e laml the di^plays of intoleranei* and cruelty hy 

whicli the Church of Rome tiieii sought to maintain lier 

sway; hut these same scenes assumed a ditferent character 
* 

will'll he witnessed them in a foreign land, and jnaelised 
miller otlier eircum.stances. There i.s something in the 
stern gnixitv of the Spanish chanicter that cloaks even 
the atrocities of the nativ'o Spaniard with an air of dig¬ 
nity, which, when adde<l to the solemnity of a judicial 
award, has doubtless often blinded the ignoniiit multitude 
to the turpitude of their deeds of bigoted persecution. 
JUit when the grave Spaniard witnessed the same ai ts 
jidVpetratcd hy the gay ami frivolous Eronclnnan, lie gazed 
with unmitigated horror on the scene, llis biographer 
remarks: “It was with the deepest emotion that he be¬ 
held the Christian heroism siiow'ii by the Rrote.stant mar¬ 
tyrs under the cruel treatment to w-Iiich thev were expo.s- 
ed. There was something solemn thougii ajipalliiig, in 
the coniposiu’c with which a Spanish at>embly w'itne.ssed 
the barbarous spectacle of an but the wanton 

ferocity with wdiicli a Parisian mob shunted, when the 
exeeutioner, with liis pincers, tore the tongue from tlio 
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mouth of Ills victim, mid struck Iiini with it repeatedly in 
the face, before binding liis body to tlic stake, was dis¬ 
gusting, horrible, and fauKlisli." Jaynte Kuzinas did not 
tarry long in l*aris after witnessing such scones as we 
have describ<*d; he was dissatistied with the learning of the 
university, and ilisgusted with the manners, and ho ac¬ 
cordingly returmul to Ijouvaino. A remarkable clisaigv*, 
had taken phu'c in his views. The faith that sustained 
the Protestant martyrs at the stake was now his own, and 
he earnestly longed to be made instrumental in introducing 
tlu! knowledge of Ihvine truth to Ids benighte<l country¬ 
men. 


After a brief resilience in Ijoiivaino, the, elder Kn/inas 


proceeded to Antwerp, to superintend the printing of a 
catechism which he had drawn np in the Spanl>h langiiage. 
ill the hope of thereby introducing to Ids follow-comitry- 
inen the simple truths of the gospel, in such a form as. 
while suited to the humblest capacity, would also be of 
that easily portable nature that might mo^t readily elude 
the >igil:\nce of the familiars of the Jn(|uisitiou. 'J'his it 
is proliablo employed the whole of his tiuu', during his 
brief sojourn in iiouvaiuo, and no doubt the catecldsin was 
sent forth on its holy mission, though no reeord has boon 
preserved of this humble messenger of truth from .layino 
Kn/.inas to his fellow-countrymen. 

'I'lie old citizen of Ihirgos, when he sent fortli Ids sons 
to the most renowneil foreign uidvci*sitics, destined Iheiii 
for very ditferent duties from that which the eldest was 
now assuming, lie had indeed indulged the hope of see¬ 
ing one or more of them assume the office of j>riests, but 
not to minister by sucli means to their country men. 'J'he 
father, it is probable, was only very imperfectly aware of 
the changed views of Jayme, and still indulged in sanguine 
expectations of seeing his advaneement to some post of 
dignity in the ebureb, which wa.s then the only kind of 
ambition in >\ldcJi a wealthy citizen could Ludulire with 
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nny (Ip.j^ee of liope. In obnliencc to tlie old oitizon’s 
( oinniands, Javnu* proceeded to Itfily soon after his \isit 
ID Antwoi*!), aiul took up his abode in lioine. "We kiunv 
the effect that a visit to the capital of (’hristendom pro- 
• luced on Luther's iniiul, and tliere is good reason to believe 
tliai Lii/inas wji.s then still better prej)ared than IjUtluT 
ii.id be(‘n, to apj)reeiatc the source of that my.steiy of ini- 
(jiiity tlvat oAhibited itself, in sliainelcss liideotisne.ss,aroun<l 
tlu* throne of him avIio claimed to be the .‘‘Ueees&or of tins 
apDsth’S, and the viear of ChrLt. 

'J’Jie eonseipjenees (ff thi^ paternal command are thus 
related hi the history of the Spauisli Jlefonnation: —“ No¬ 
thing could be more eoutrary to liis iiielinatioiis tliari this 
\isit to Italy; hut yielding to the dictates of filial duly, he 
set out, lea% iug liis lieart with liis brotliers and otlior friends 
in the Netherlands. 'I o a delicjiti; taste aiul generous in- 
deju’iidenee of sjiirit, ,la\ine Kuzinas added a teiiderni's.s 
of e(»nseieiiee and candour of disp(;sit.iou wliieli expo.M-d 
him to peculiar dtinger in Italy, at a time wlien the je.-duusy 
( f tlu* priests was roused by the recent discovery tliat the 
reformi'd tenets laid s])read extensively in tliat country. 
.Vfrer spending several years in great nneasiuc.ss of mind, 
\\itlM Ut l <‘ing able to juocure liberty from his father to 
icturri, he re^dved at last, in eompliaiice with the urgent 
recjiiest o!‘ his brothers, to repair to Germany, and was 
prepai*ii)g to quit Koine, Avhen he was betrayed by one of 
Iu> countrviuen, x\liu deiiounecd Iiim as a heretic to the 
Impiisition. Tlie eircumstanco of a Sjamiiird being ae- 
cused of J^utheranisni, together with the character vliich 
he bore for learning, attracted much interest in Koine; and 
his examination was attended by the principal bishops and 
cardinals. Undaunted hv the solemnitv ui' the court, lie 
avowed his sentiments, and defended iJiein with such spirit 
that his judges, irritated at liis bolrlness, eoiidcinned him 
instantly to the Ihiiipsi; a sentCTice which wa.-* loudly 
uilled for hv mi Ji of iii^ eouiitrvn eii as weic i.ri>eiit. 

V I 
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Attempts were aftenvarrls merle to inrliice liim to recent, 
by the oiler of reeonrilifition to tlie chiireli upon his ep- 
pearinj' publicly Avith tlie san-benito, acconling to tlie 
cust»)m of his native country, lint he refused to])urehjise 
his life rni siieh conrlitions, and died at tlie stake with the 
utmost eonstaney and eoiiragr!. Jlis martyrdom ha[>peiied 
in the year Ibdti.” 

'riie same author fnniishos a most interesting narrative 
of the fati* of,Juan Diaz, a dear friend of .layme I'aizinas, 
and one A\ho Avas early Avon to a knoAvledge and reception 
of the truth hy the teaching and example of his com- 
jiaiiion and felloAA’-stmleiit. Hedovoterl himself with en¬ 
thusiastic ardour to the study of the Serijitures, and made 
himself master of the HehrcAV tongue, in order that h3 
might be able to peruse the Old Testament in the original. 
He beearno aftei-Avards a highly esteemed friend of the 
learned Jliicer, and Avas, at his refpu'st, conjoined Avith him 
in a deputation Avluch A\as sent to Itatishon, in 154 ( 1 , to 
liold a conferenee on certain disputed points of religion, 
n'lie haughty spirit of the Spanish nation is strikingly 
illustrated in the exclamation of IVdro Malvenda, one of his 
felluAv-countrymeu Avliom he met A\ith on that occasion. 
He expressed tlie utmost astonishment and lioiTor, on 
leaniiiig of his change of view's, and oxelaiined, “1’he 
heretics Avill boast more of making a convert of a single 
Spaniard, than of ten thou.sand Hermans.” The infonna- 
fioii AA'Us rec(‘ived in tlie same spirit of pride and bigotiy 
by his own brother Alphonso. With malignant duplicity, 
boAvever, lie concealed the nature of Ins sciitiincnts toAA'ards 
Juan, and AA'iniling his unsuspecting brother to perfect con- 
bdence by professions of warm aifection, lie engaged a 
liired assassin, and himself guarded the door Avliile the mer¬ 
cenary villain—far less criminal than himself—entered his 
brother’s apartment, and with one blow of an axe dis¬ 
patched bis victim, and thenhy wdped away from bis 
family the disgrace of an apostate to rrotestaiit heresy. 
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Tin.' dopd was not orjly loft nnpnnisliod, but gained for the 
fratrioido a ready WL*lcoine both at Ihnno, and after his 
return to Spain; but the spirit of that f lith that could pro¬ 
duce such fruits abundantly proves its source, and niani- 
fc'ts its fitness for such a tribunal as that of the tspanif'Ii 
Jixpiisition. 

I'ranciseo Kuzinas was the name of the third brother, 
and the one who, thoiii;li we nn'iition him last, exercist‘d 
t!:e greatest inllueuc(‘ on his native country. His attacli- 
iiK'iit to tlic Reformation was no less early and sincere 
than that of his elder brother. He eontiniied, however, to 
rc'-ide at Louvaine. and jmrsued his stmlios there, while his 
brother Jayme j)roceeded (ui Ins journey to Italy, from 
which he never retunjed. “Among the learned Trotos- 
taiUs ill the iieighbonriinod,” says the historian of the 
Spanish Reformation, “with whom he carried on a con¬ 
fidential correspondence, tvere Albert llardtaibcrg,preacher 
to the L'istcrcian monastery at Adwert, which, since the 
days of Julin Wessel, the Hutch Wiclifi'e, had re^emlded 
an academy more than a ctnivcnt; and the celebrated 
ISdish iiohleman, John a Laseo, who harl left his native 
LOMiitry from attaehment to the reformed faith, and was 
eminently successful in diffusing the knowledge of the 
tnitli in East Friesland. It w'otild appear that the parcaits 
of Kuzinas had intended him for the army, to w'hieh he was 
now decidedly averse. In a letter to A Laseo, aceoin- 
panyijiig the present of an aneient and richly-rnount(‘<l 
sw'ord, which he had received from a nobleman, ho sjiys: 
‘ All the world will, 1 know, be in arms agaiiLst mo on ac¬ 
count ttf the resolution which, in opposition to the advice 
of sonic worthy men, I have now formed to devote mvsrdf 
to literary pursuits. But I will not suffer myself, from 
respect to the favour of men, to hold the truth in un¬ 
righteousness, or to treat unbecomingly those gifts wdiich 
(iod in his free mercy has been pleased to confer on rne, 
unworthy as I am.’ " 
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Animates! by this resolution, he resolved on leaving 
Louvaino, where he tbinul himself constriiined by many op¬ 
posing circumstances. ICven the freedom of intercourse 
which he enjoyed with the professors of the university, in 
consequence of the high abilities he displayed, served only 
to rcmder his jiosition the more irksome to him, as he could 
not converse freely with teachers trorn whose opinions he 
was daily becoming more c.^^trangcd. He at length deter- 
tniued on going to Wittenberg, the. great centre of the refor¬ 
mation movement, where In- looked for^^ar(l to meeting with 
teachers who held principles in eonimon with those which 
he had adi>pted after carriest impiiry for the truth; and 
with whom, therefore, he coidd ho]>e to carry on a perfect 
and eoiifidiuitial intentonr.sc. Melancthon appears to have 
been an especial (jbject of bis admiration, and be applied 
to the l*olisli nobleman alnwly referrcil to, to obtain for 
him introduction to him, as well <as to i.<uther, and others 
of the most eminent teachers of that celebrated university. 
On his arrivd at Wittenberg, he was rei'cived by Melanc- 
thon with (»pcn arnis, and met witli a very ho.irty reception 
from the chief friends of the reformation tliere. His stay, 
however, was brief; and it has been supposed, that it was 
by tlic advice of Mehiiictlion tliat he (piitted it to proceed 
to Mayence, where he Avas de.sirous of comi)leting a trans¬ 
lation of the A’ew Testament into the ^^panish language, 
and having it ]>rinted for extensive distribution among his 
benighted eoimtrymen. 

Spain, it appears, had already more than once l)een fa¬ 
voured with the inestimable blessing of the word of God, 
by the labours of different zealous converts to Bible 
Christianity, but so indefatigable w'ore the iigents of (he 
liupiisition, that they Averc suppressed almost as speedily 
as published, and of nearly all of thorn, not a single co])y 
remains. 

From Mayence, Enzinas removed after a short time to 
Antwerp, from whence he shortly forwarded to liis friends 
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at r.uuvaiiiG, a tnuiblatioii uf tlie New Tcstaiiieiit into the 
(’{li'tiliaii tongue. 

Tlie disells.'^u»ils that followed among those to whom this 
work was subinitted sutlicc to show the iinpu8»ibility of 
ri'inoviug the objections of those wlio arc opposed to the 
dissemination of truth. “ The private friends of tlus trans¬ 
lator, who were ncaiuaintcd with both languages, gave it as 
their opinion, after exuniiniug the work, tluit it would be a 
jrreat hoiuuir as well as liencfit to Spain. It wa.s accor¬ 
dingly ]irinted at Antwerp in the year 1543, under the title 
of ‘ The New '’l^j^tuI^ent, that i*', the New Covenant of 
our only Kcdeenier and Saviour ,le.''US Christ, translated 
from (I reck intti the Castilian language.’ The purblind 
monks, to whom it was submitted before publication, could 
not proceed farther than tho title-page. One of tlu’ie, 
whose ])ri!tensi(ms to learning were nut the lca.->t anumg 
those of his order, .smelled LutheraniMn in * the new co\c- 
nant.’ The leaf w'as cancelled, and the suspicions phrase 
siriJck out. lie next pointed out a palpable heresy in the 
expression ‘ our only Uedeemer.’ Kccourse was again 
bad to the ojieration uf c:iiuccliing, and the ohnoxioii.s par¬ 
ticle cx[»elled. But his success in discovery only served 
to (piickeii the eeiisoiial organ of the monk; so that the 
author, despairing to .sec an t‘nd of the process, gave direc¬ 
tions for putting tlic work into the hatuls of the hook- 
sellers. 

Tlte Emjieror having soon after arrived at Ijru.ssels, the 
author pre-«ented a copy of the work to him, and ret|m str<l 
his perniNsion to circulate it among his countrymen. 
Charles received it graciou-ly, and promising his patronage, 
if it w'ere found to contain nothing contrary to tlm faith, 
gave it to lii> confesMir, IVdro de riotu, to examine. After 
various delays, Kii/.iiiu>*, having waited on the confessor, 
was upbraided by him as an enemy to religion, who had 
tarnished the honour of hi.s native country; and refu-'i: g 
to acknowledge a fault, wuvs seized by the o 'ikm-s of j.*s- 
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tii'C and tlirown into j>rii->on. liosidos the crime of trails- 
latiiig tlie Scripture.'', he was cliarged with having made a 
trauslatioii of a work of Luther, and of visiting Melancthen. 
To add to his distress, ids father and unclt^s, liearing of 
Ids iinprisonnieiit, paid linn a visit, and participating in tlio 
common prejudices of their ccnintr^nien, reproaclied him 
for bringing calamity on liiniself, and dishonour on his 


kindred.” 

This ha])pcnod while his lirother Jayrne was yet a I'ree 
student at Koine, so that he was the lii>t of the^e noble 
brothers wlio sidlered in the cause of triitli. lie was un¬ 
daunted, however, in the midst of danger. lie retained 
jierfeet self-command and peace of mind, relying on the 
goodness of his etiuse, and the sure hope w'ldch his perse¬ 
cutors could not take away from him. He liad many 
friends in linissids who felt a deep interest in him, of 
whom it is stated by one of his biogrjiphers, he knew 
more tliaii four bundled who were devoted adherents of 
the Protestant faith. 

The enemies of truth, and particularly those of his ow'ii 
countrymen who wore attached to the court, were wateh- 
iiig with malignant gratul.itions the captivity of hhizinas, 
and llattering themselves that by such means tlie progri'.'ss 
of the Keforniation miglit be effectually stayeil. Hut at 
that very time Melaiictlioii, iii writing from Wittenberg to 
his friend CamBrariu.s, exclaims, “Our ^^pauish friend 
FrancisiMis has returned, being set free by a Divine iiiter- 
})Osition, without the help of any man, so fai* as he knows 
at least.” 


It was indeed worthy of being called a Divine interpo- 
(iition. He had lingered on in captivity for above liftecn 
months, and at (he very time when a tierce persecution 
waa being carried on throughout the Netherlands agnuist 
all who adhered to the Protestant doctrines, or expres.sed 
a doubt of the superstitious dogmas of Popery, and large 
rewards were offered for the apprehension of the Protestant 
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|'i\aclu*rs, li« siiddiMily found his prison doors unlork('d 
line inorrn’ii;^, and walking out iuidisc<»veri.Ml, lie ha.^tily 
lied iVoiii ilnis.‘-els, and reached his friends at Witteiiln'rg 
in aafi-ty. The Inquisitors were tilled with the utmost iii- 
ilignation on learning of his escape. 

iMelanethoi) remarks to the same corresiioiideiil already 
i( ferred to;—‘‘These Inquisitors are as cruel to us as tlie 
thirty tyrants were of old to tludr fidlow-eiti/ens at 
Athens; hut (Ind will preserve the remnant of liis eliiiridi, 
and provide an iisvlum for the truth somewhere.’’ 

Of the eourse pursued hy lOn/inas thereafter we are 
left in some uncertainty. It ajijiear- from anotlmr h-tter 
of l^Ielancthoii that lie had resolved on goln^ to Italy after 
Ills eseape from llrnssels, hut there is eoiisiihuahle donht 
JUS to .vhether he attempted to carry it into exeenfion. 
The iirohahility is that he <lid not, as tlie news (jf his 
hrother'.s martyrdinn at the hands of the Inquisitors of 
Home must have, reached him about th.it very time, and 
while it would remove one great motive for the journey, 
was no doubt little calculated to encourage the thought of 
‘vi.siting a .«ceue of jiainful associations, heset by such 
tcn'ible dangers. The probability rather is, that lie sja nt 
the next two years in coiiiptiny with his friends and bre¬ 
thren at Wittenberg, as at the end of that time we lind 
him |>roeeediiig to England with letters iruin Mchinethon 
to tlie pious young King, Kdward VJ., and to tVanuwr. 
Oiijiis arrival there he obtained an appointment at Oxford 
as a (li.stinguished scholar, but his stay was brief, and iie 
soon afterwards returned to the continent. 

Meanwhile the trianslation of the Scripture.*; by Kn/Inas 
found its way to Spain, notwithstanding all the o[ipositioii 
of the liiqiiKitors; and .such was the avidity witli which it 
was read and inquired for by the people, that an.'itheinas 
and Papal bulls were at length i.ssued against the reading 
of these proliibited books, and the Iruiuisitors were cx- 
liorted to proceed with the uciiiust rigour against all who 
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d.ii'cd to retain tlie IJiblc in tlicir ImndH. Doubrlc.'S, in 
this respect, Francisco Knzinas was an apostle, and 
pn'aelier of the tnith as it is in .Tesiis, to multitudes of 
his fellow-country men, who, but for his devoted heroism 
and Cliristian zeal on their behalf, might have perished in 
the darkness and igtuiranee of their enslaved country. 

Of tlie eirciimst.-Niees that attended the closing years of 

his life less is known. He resided ()Cca.sionallv in ditfere.it 

•• 

university towns of (lennanv, and spent bis time diiefly 
in library pursuits, and in the translation c>f works into his 
native tongue, for the benefit of his countrymen, lie is 
believed to have died at IJasle, about the year 1570, 
beloved and mourned for by all those who rejoiced in the 
great work of reformation which he had so zcaloii'sly 
bihoiired to promote, and held in the highest estimation 
by fill the most learned men in whose society he mingled. 

With this Ifmgraphieal notice of one of tlie best of the 
njformcrs of i?i»ain, we close the illustrations of a period so 
remarkable in the annals of that imhajipy country. Thou¬ 
sands perished at the stake, and by cruel tortures in the 
dungeons of tlie Impiisiliun. 'riiousands iimre escaped 
into exile, rather than aliandon the truth, ^’et still the 
work went on. Immense numluTS of enpli-s of the f^crip- 
tiires, and of eateehisins and leligions treatises, were ^e- 
cretly introilueed into tliat kingdom, and tin* great day of 
aeeount uill alom* disclose the numbers of tliosc wdio 


omliraoed the truth and triumphed iiibelie\iiig, in defiance 
of persecutituis. 

The Inqiiisit(jrs, liuwevor, were the \ietors for a time. 
Spain, wliitdi bad been the ]^roudest empire of Europe, 
whose navies covered the ocean, whose armies struck ter¬ 
ror into the nations, and whose merchants traded to ti e 
now-discovered limits of the known world, —this great and 
mighty empire, oxehaiigcd for all these substantial glories, 
the triumph of bigotry rmd intolerance, and her enslaved 
sons liavo reaped the fruit of such doings in ages of degra* 
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(Lition and sufTering. A great struggle has long rent that 
unhappy kingdom; brother has risen against brother, and 
it has been cruelly shaken by intostino divisions and civil 
v'ars. But there is more hqpe m this than in the toipor 
that preceded it. The dominant Church of Koine and 
the power of the Inquisition have felt the same blow that 
prostrated the civil rulers. AVe trust that there is still 
good in store for Spain. English Christians are fuUomug 
up the work of Enzinas, and thousands of Spanish Bibles 
ha\ e been and still arc, dUtriliuted through the laud. 


CIIAPTEli Vi. 

THE lUIlLE IN SPAIN. 

It is a singular feature in the religious history of Spain, 
A\hich the reader of tlie preceding chapters must have 
been impressed witli, tliut, noble as have been the self- 
deiiyiiig efforts of some of her sons for the dissemination 
of the truth, it lias yet had no really great reformer, to 
guide onward in the path to reformation. This fact be¬ 
comes the more remarkable when we consider the history 
and character of the people. Their literature boasts of a 
Lope dc Vega, a Calderon, and a Cervantes, with many 
others of high and honourable repute. A Ferdinand, 
Goiisnlvo, and many other worthy names, appear among 
their generals. Tlie gloiy and first-fruits of the discov¬ 
eries of the great Columbus were theirs. The honour— 
such as it is—of the founding of the order of Jesuits is 
theirs. When placed beside the Loyolas, the Xaviers, 
and other devoted sons of that gigantic and unscrupulous 
auxiliary of Rome, we feel indeed the absence of a Wic- 
llffe, a Huss, or a Luther, for Spain. Yet we are com¬ 
pelled to ask, after mature reflection, what could even the 

N 
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heroism of Luther, or tlie devoted zeal of IIuss, have 
effected against the dread cnussaric.s of the liKiuisition? 
Even the terrible crmdties of Mary of England’s reign, 
assume something of an appearance resembling the fonns 
of justice, when coritnisted with the dcnioniiical tortures 
of that awful tribunal; perpetrated in secret and in silfiice, 
with all the calm passionless horrors of a mah'gnant fate; 
whose deeds were presided over by the spirit of evil; 
against wlncli there was no appeal, and with which there 
could be no hope. Some such con\iction a-i this seems 
to have inlluenced the Spanish reformers at every period. 
The llible Inis been the siu*e messenger of truth to which 
they have turned with hope, since ever the grand disco¬ 
very of the printiiig'iiress achieved the powerof inultijjly- 
ing It, as a missionary to go forth bearing the Gospel t(.» 
every creature. 

The same motives which we have seen influencing the 
Spanish Christians of the fourteenth and lifteenth centu¬ 
ries, have guided the exertions of English Christians in 

our own dav. We sliall close this sketch of the llcfonn- 
•/ 

ers of fc>pain with a few extracts from tlie narrative of that 
singularly interesting traveller, George Borrow, illustrative 
of his labours in this cause. 

Oil his second visit to Spain, he experienced a singu¬ 
larly providentuil escape from shipwreck, after the captain 
and crow of the vessel liad abandoned all hope. Me thus 
describes bis arrival at Madrid, and bis subsequent labours 
there:—“On my arrival at Madrid, I took up my lodgings 
in tlie Calle de Santiago, hi'the vicinity of the palace. 
The name of the hostess was Mar’ia Diaz, of whom I shall 
take the present opportunity of sayuig something hi par¬ 
ticular. 

She was a woman of about tluity-five years of age, 
rather good-looking, and with a physiognomy, every 
lineament of which bespoke intelligence of no common 
order. A Spaniard, and, of course, a Catliulic, she was 
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of a tpirit of toloration aiul lihorality which 
have (lonehonour to ini1i\i(hia]s much licr superior 


in station. In this woman, during tJic rcinaiiuler of my 
.sojourn in Spain, I found a linn and constant fricndj and 
occasionally a most discreet adviser. Slu; entered into 


all my plans, I will not say with enthusiasm, which, indeui, 
lorined no part of her character, but with cordiality and 
siiicerilv, forwarding llicm to the utmost of lier ability. 
^'h^‘ n('\er shrank from me in the hour 4»1‘danger and per- 
•'ceiition, but stood mv iVieiid, not\\ itiislandiiig tho manv 
inducements which weie held out to luT bv my enemies 
to desert or betrav me. I hr motisc'- were of the noblest 
kind --friendship. :iud a proper fil ling of the duties of 
hospitality: no prospect, in* hope of sell-interest, how'ever 
lemote, iiillueneiHl this mlmirahle woman in lier eomluet 
towards me. Ilononr to .Maria J ha/, the (piii t. daimtle-s, 
Vli'\er ( aslilian female! 1 wen an iiigrate not to speak 
Wi ll of her, for richly lias slie (leseiwed a eulogy in the 
liiimhle pages of‘’J'lie iJible in Spain.’ 

.One of my lirst cares was to wait on Mr. Villiers, who 
n eeived me with Ids usual kindness. 1 a^ki d Jnm whc' 


tlier he cotisiilered that I might venture to comiuencc 
jirintiiig the Scriptures without anymore upjdieatioris to 
government, llis rejily was .satisfactory: ‘^'ou obtained 
the permission of tlie goM*niment of Tsturit/,’.said he, 
‘which W'as a mueh les-s llheral one tlian the jireseiit. I 
am a witness to the promise, made to you hy the foriiar 
iiiiuister.s, which I consider scdlieieut. You had best corn- 
meiice aud complete the work as soon as jiossible, w'itliout 
any fresli applieation; and shunld any one attempt to in¬ 
terrupt you, yon have only to come to me, wlmm you may 
command at anv time.* So 1 went aw'av' with a light 
heart, and forthwith made preparation for the exeentioii 
of the object which liad brought me to »S|)ain. 

I shall not enter hero into unnecossary details, wliich 
could posbcss little interest for tlu^* reader; buflice it to 
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say that, witliiii three months from this time, an edition of 
tins New Testament, consisting of live thousand copies, 
was puldished at Madrid. It was'brought out in a hand¬ 
some octavo volume, and pri;sciitcd, upon the whole, a 
rather favonral)le .specimen of Spanish typogivaphy. 

I’he mere printing, however, of the New Testament at 
Madrid could be attended with no utility w'hatever, 
unh>ss measures, and energetic ones, were taken for the 
circulation of the saer(‘d volume. 

The I’hristians of England had already made consider- 
ahle sacrifices in the hope of disseminating the word of 
(lod larg(*ly .among the Sjwniards, and it w'as now iicce.'-- 
sury to sj){ire no exertion to prevent that hope becoming 
abortive. Jleforc the book was ready I liad begun to 
make preparations for putting a plan into execution, 
M-hich had occupied my thoiight.s occasionally during my 
former visit to Spain, and winch I had never subsequently 
abandoned. I had imisod on it when off Cape Finisterre 
ill the tempest'-in the cut-tliro.at jiasses of the ^lorena— 
and on the plains of La Mancha, .as I jogge<l along a little 
way ahead of the Contrabandista. 

1 had determined, after depositing a certain nmnher of 
co])ics in the shops of the booksellers of M.adrid, to ride 
forth, 'J\‘stanient in h.aiid, and endeavour to circulate the 
word of God amongst the fc^paniards, not only of the town.s, 
but of the villages—amongst the children not only of the 
plains, hut of the hills and mountains. 1 intended to 
visit Old (\astilc, and to traverse the whole of Galicia and 
the Asturi.as—to establish Scripture depots in the principal 
towns, and to visit the people in secret and secluded spots 
—to talk to them of Christ, to explain to them the nature 
of his book, and to place that book in the hands of those 
whom 1 should deem capable of deriving benefit from it. 
I w'as aware that such a journey would be attended \rith 
con.«^iderable danger, and very possibly the fate of St. St«'- 
phen might overtake me; but docs the man deserve the 
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iKimc of a follower of Christ wlio would shrink from dan¬ 
ger of any kind in the cnuse of Him w'hom ho calls his 
Master? ‘ He who loses his life for iny sake shall find it,’ 
are words which the Lord himself uttereil. These words 
were fraught with consolation to me, as they doubtless an; 
to every one engaged in j)ro])agating the (losjiel in 
sincerity of heart, in savage and barbarian lands.” 

Animated by these Ixdd and (‘Xtensive scliemes of 
operation, projecti-il in full reliance on the protci'tion and 
aid of an over-nding rrovidence, (.Jeorge llorrow jn-o- 
ceeded with his labours, and wais reward(*<l with the 
utmost success in the disseiniimtion of the Seriptures. It 
was not to lie rxjici'ted, how'ever, that sueli jiroeocdings 
w’ould be allowed to be earrii-d on iinuotieed in Spain. 

‘•About the middle of .lamiarv," In* .siys, “a swoop was 
made upon irie by my enemies, in the "liaiie of ajiercmp- . 
lory prohibition from the jmlitieal go>ernor of Madrid to 
sell any more New Testaments, 'fhis measure by no 
means took me by surjirise, as I had lor sr)me time j»re\i- 
cmsly been expecting hometliliig of the kind, on account 
of the political sentiments of the ministers then in power. 

1 fortliwlth paid a vi.sit to Sir George Villiers, informing 
liim of what had occurred. He promised to do all he could 
to cause the prohibition to be withdrawn; but unfortu 
natcly at this time he had not much iiiflucucc. I, how¬ 
ever, never lost confidence in the Almighty, in whose 
cause 1 was engaged. 

Matters were going on very well before this check. 
The demand for Testaments was becoming considerable, 
so much so that the clergy were alarmed, and this step 
was the consequence. Hut they had previously recourse 
to another, well worthy of them; they attempted to act 
upon my fears. One of the ruffians of Madrid, called 
Manolos, came up to me one night, in a dark street, and 
told me tliat unless 1 discontinued selling my ‘Jewish 
books,’ I should liavc a knife ^naikd in my heart;' but I 
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told him to lioiiio, .say his jjivayors, and tell his eni- 
ploycirs that 1 pitied them; wliereupon he turned away 
with au oath. A few day.s after,*! received an order 
send two copies of the 'lestament to the oftice of tlie 
political governor, with which I complic<l, and in le-s 
than twenty-four hours an alguazil arrived at the shop 
with a notice prohihiting the further sale of the work. 

One circuinstaiicc rejoiced me. Singular as it may 
appear, the autliorities took no ineasure.s to cause my 
little des[»aeho to be closial, and 1 received no prohibition 
rcspcAding the sale of any work but tlie New Testament, 
and as the (ios}K!] of St. Luke, in Kominanyand Ihistpie, 
would w'ithiu a short time be ready f«)r delivery, I hoped 
to carry on matters iii a small way till better times should 
arrive. 


I was advised to erase from tl»c shop windows the words 
‘ Dcspacho of the IJririsli and Foreign Jlible Society.' 
I’his, how»!vcr, I refused to »lo. Those words had tended 
very much to cjill attention, which w'as my grand object. 

AVe nei‘d not follow the courageous agent of Jlihle dis- 
.seinination further. lie was imprisoned fora time among 
the felons of tlie great pri.>5(m of ^bulrid, but ho fiiifilly 
triumphed. Ages hence will ]U*ohahly roa]) the fruits of 
his labours in revealing anew the Hible, the earlie.st and 
surest reformer of i:?puiu. The IJook of Truth is now 
eagerly coveted throughout that laud, many even among 
the prieshs encourage and aid in its distribution. It has 
found free course where it wfus so long for)>Iddcii access; 
nor can we doubt that its inthiencc \vill be felt in raising 
again that degraded people from the long torpor of igno- 
raiico and moral degradation, to the glorious liberty of the 
children of God, the surest basis of the civil liberty whieh 
is the birtlirigbt of every child of Protestant Eughini. 
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f IK subject of this naiTative, in bis Inter 
days, was often taunted by Ids adver¬ 
saries with his mean descent, and lie 
acknowledged it with honest frank¬ 
ness, os one who remembered that 
greater than lie—even the Apostles of 
Christ—had no higher ancestry; and 
that Christ Idmself was dcbi>ised fis 
the Son of a carpenter. 


Amniif’ this poorc fulk there dwelt a man 
Which that was liuhlen {Miurcst of lliein r'l; 
Uut hi^thu God somctlmh sendon can 
liis grace lUitu a littiu ux's staiU— Cual'Ckil 
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One writer anxiously represents Grosteste as come of 
gentle and kniglitly kin—his paternal surname, Copley; 
hut the life of Grosteste has internal evidences to the 
contrary. I’hc best authority on this subject, Samuel 
Peggo, inclines to think he Avas boni about 1175, of low 
and o])scure, but honest parentage, at Strodbrooko, now 
Stradbrook, in the county of Suffolk, lint Pegge docs 
not speak positively of any fact concerning his origin, and 
AA^c see no reason for dis])clicving the touching traditioTi 
told by Itichard of Rardncy, a monkish biographer of 
Kobort Grosteste, that he Avas jmt to school by the mayor 
of the city of liiiicoln, Avho found him begging at his door, 
and Avhosc heart Avaa captivated by the boy in some cou- 
Acrsatioii he had Avith him. 

I'^om the commencement to the cdose of his life, Robert 
Grosteste was, in the loftiest sense of the tern), g {Student. 
'I’o und(*rstan(l his character aright, avc must Avatch its 
prcgi'cssivc development from kiioAvIeilgc to knoAvledge, 
truth to truth, strength to sti’cngth. 

The life of man has often hern compared to the day, 
Avith its morning, its noon, its evening, and its niglit. The 
comparison is peculiarly beautiful and true as applied to 
the studious life of Robert Grosteste; liis morn was full of 
gloi’ioiis promise, not Ji cloud dimmed its pure, animating 
gloAv; his noon AA'as fervid and powerful; his evening set 
amid thick rolling clouds, but he was serene, majestic, 
glorious, as the sun departing to shine on other Avorlds. 

Let us vioAV him in the bright morning of his public 
career, when bis mind ncAvly unfolded its A^ast poAvers, 
wdicn he acquired the rudiments of his varied attainments. 
These, aa'c are told, included the whole encyclopa'dia; logic, 
ethics, politics, economies, the various bninches of natural 
philosophy—as the doctrine of the sphere, of comets, the 
rainbow, the air, catoptrics, light, motion—together with 
aritlimetic, geometry, music, and the learned languages; 
mediciue, and ecclesiastical law; astronomy, and meta* 
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j)liy>icR; ami, as the crown of all the rort, theology, aihl 
a coiifeiiininato acqiuiinhince with the Scrii)tures. 

Gratuitous religious teaclicrs in most of those branohoa 
of knowloilge wore to be found at Oxford. He leaniod 
Hebrew from Jews established in flewrie^ there since the 
reign of ^\’illiam tlie romiueror. Roger Ihicon, who wvis 
perhaps the chief purely intellectual light of that age, as 
Grosteste Avas the ehu’f purely moral liglit, siiys that his 
great ma>ter, Rishop Uol)ert, could tran.slate from tluj 
Givek and llebrcAV, and was very careful to obtain good 
assistants in these tongues. 

Robert’s study of the Greek laiiguage is the most re¬ 
markable feature of his early scholastic life. 

A Jistingui.died antiipiariaii student says, in one of his 
works, “'riui tirf-t tiim* that we hoar .anything material 
eoiieerning llie. Grei'k language in this eonntry, was in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, when its inlroduetion made 
no small hustle at Oxford. It was eoiisidere<l b}' many as 
a daiigt'roiis and alarming innovation, so diihu'ent in all 
respects iVom the i>ld school learning, both as to charaeter 
and sound, that the students no doubt saw' and beard 
them with astonishment, and treated them, as Bhyloek 
says, in Bliakespeare, as ‘siu^h ahominahlc words as no 
(’hristian could venture to hear.’ The university became 
divided into Gvo factions, Grt'oks and Trojans, wlm bore 
a vii)lent hostility to each other. Erasmus, one of the 
first who then patronised the Greek language, and read 
lectures upon it in the scliools, was insulted by the Trojan 
party.” 

This state of things existed about 1535, three hundred 
years after Grostestc. It i.s therefore not a little extraor¬ 
dinary' and characteristic to find him a Greek student. 
An antiquarian authonty, speaking of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
says, “ He must havje been perfectly innocent of Greek, 
for he was gathered to his lathers about a century befonj 
it Avas understood in England a.*).!!!! independent language.” 
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Yet Chaucer died in 1400, Grostcste in 1253, and Gros- 
teste understood Greek. The paramount importance of 
this noble and beautiful language, the key to the original 
gospels, and the most consummate works of art, adds a 
deep interest to this fact. 

When Grostcste went to Oxford, lie found there only 
second-hand translations of a few Greek authors, taken 
from Arabic versions; for, all through Europe, sound 
leaniing had slept as if it would wake no more, during 
those barbarous ages which followed the devastation of 
the Human empire. The conquests of the Saracens after 
the Crusades, were the first means of revival, by the 
usual order of overruling Providence, bringing good out of 
evil. Among the Saiiicens themselves were many learned 
men; and, besides, they caused tbe dispersion of enlight¬ 
ened Greeks, who tied into this part of Europe, bnnging 
with them their literary collections. AVhether young 
Hobert’s Greek tutor was one of these forced exiles, or 
whether he was one of those philosophers, who wc find 
now and then came to England from Athens, to learn or 
teach .some new thing, does not ajqiear; but he was named 
Nicholiis tlie Greek, and is stated, in one of Grosteste’s 
own inanusenpts, to have been a Greek both by nation 
and hinguagc. He was a man of fortune, and seems, 
from his earliest intimacy with his gifted pupil, to have 
attached himself warmly to him. 

AVc have no evidence that the university at this time 
manifested that bitter prejudice against the Greek hin- 
guage, wliich wc have seen disgraced its annals in the time 
of Erasmus; but there can be little doubt that Grostcste 
also would differ from Oxford Trojans, for that is a race 
which unfortunately is never extinct. Established ignor¬ 
ance is always unwilling to be disturbed, and especially 
when clothed in the solemn garb of authority. The daring 
young scholar, who could so far diverge from the beaten 
* paths, was viewed, of course, as a prodigy for this achieve- 
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ment, which stamped his originality and mental power in 
the public estimation; but many would disapprove, and 
few care to follow in his footsteps. 

Whilst still a very young student, we find Robert at 
Taris; the fame of whose university has already been fre¬ 
quently rofcrre<l to. Raris is said to be still the paradise 
of literaiy men, from the facilities it nifords for their 
pursuits; and at that j)criod, Grostesle must have found a 
rc.''idence there truly delightful. There he conversed with 
the best niiiuls from all parts of the civilized world, 
who met for the express purpose of receiving and com¬ 
municating knowledge. Then-. In*- ha<l ojiportuiiitics of 
borrowing, ])urchasiiig, or exchanging manuscripts, those 
rare and precious means of knowledge. A good inann- 
script was worth a good horse. A single copy of the llible, 
before the discovery of tin* art of printing, was worth four 
or five huiidred crowns of old money, and therefore twenty 
times as much in mo<leni coin. 

Nicholas, the Greek, was ^s'ith Grostoste at Paris, and 
the latter continued his laborious studies of Greek and 
Hebrew'. The French language, w'c need scarcely reiniinl 
our readers, was the current language of these kingdoms 
ill the middle ages, and so, there is every probability, would 
have remained to this hour but for Geoffrey Chaucer. 
AVhat wc now call Jhiglish, was then in its rudest state, 
and confined to the lowest orders; but, notwithstanding, it 
w as only at Paris that the French language could be per¬ 
fectly acquired, in its peculiar grace and reiincment. i 1 ere 
then Robert Grosteste attained to that exquisite command 
of the French language which he exhibits in his writings. 

At Paris, it has been said, he received his surname of 
Grosteste, or Greathead, manifestly a characteristic appel¬ 
lation, according to the general custom in that age; but 
whether denoting a physical peculiarity, or the greatness 
of his mental capacities, or both, is not dear, lie seems 
to have been ofteuest styled Robert, without the suniame. 
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llctiirning from Paris, oiir ycuiig stialcnt began to Icctnro 
ill public on pliilosupliy and divinity, and Ids reputation 
rose daily, 'riiere were at the time crowds of foolish 
young men about the university, who souglit nothing there 
but fri'odoin from restraint, to shelter their exccs&cs under 
the university privileges. Ihit ILobert seenis never to 
liavc been drawn aside by tlie contagion of their example, 
youth in Idrii was not tlie twin-brother of error, as it too 
often is; his mind was constant to its pole-.'tar, wisdom, 
and he was as noted for his stiietly moral eomUict, as fur 
his severe studies. 


When about the age of tw(‘nty-t])ree, William de Vere, 
llishop of Hereford, iinited Robert to enter his .ser\ie(, 
and (Jirahlus Pambrensis, no mean or iiieompeteut jn<lge of 
(Jrosteste's abilities, wrote to that prelate a eongratniaiory 
letti'r oil the occa.sion, speaking of the young man wiili 
the highest ]»o.s.sihle em'omiiiin'^, as e\«pd>itely <pialilied in 
e\ ery way t<i assi^t him. The bishop, le iwever, dlcvl in 1199, 
whieh must liave been befori’, or very soon afier, (Jrosteste 
joined lum; for the latter, about the age i>f twenly-fonr, 
was again in the Pniversity of Oxford, where he remained 
many years, anrl wlierc 


Snuiidiiifc ill TiitiriU \irtue wn** liw spoecli, 

And glmll) Muuid hu IcMi'ii, :inil ('ludlj tvat.li. 


CIIAPTRU 11. 

* 

rUlXJKESS. 

In tlie year 1200, a iiewbisliop was con.sccrated in Lin¬ 
coln, a man of eminently pious character, Hugh de Welles, 
who became the chief patron of the rising scholar of Ox¬ 
ford; which university then fomied a jiart of the vast 
Lincohi diocese. From this good bishop, or it may be 
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through Ills iiiflufciici*, Grostcste was advanced, in the 
course of ten or twelve y(‘ai's, ft'oni a prebendal stall in Lin¬ 
coln, to four several archdeaconries in different bishoprics; 
the lirst of the>c, we are told, was always tilled with great 
and learned men. ^J'he di>tinc‘tioii of Master of Arts had 
previously been confl'rred on Grostcste, and from this, to 
the liighest academical and ecclesiastical honours, he 
found a. straight path, until, passing over his rectories, and 
other minor promotions, we find him at last a J^octor of 
l)i\inity, and Chancellor of Oxford. 

During the former part <»f this perl<»d of steady piihlic 
jirogress, a period of twenty years, Gr(»steste had been 
especially I’amons for jihysical and mathematical learning, 
and had i)assed tlirongh. the dark im[>romising labyrinths 
of what were slvlcd the occult sciences, then (*xe,ee«liiiglv 
popular. Great I’aith was jdaeed in him a> an astrolog('r, 
and he wm marked as “ one of those great men who were 
addicted to the study of natural magic.” lint we rejoi» e 
to liiid him in his very uuineroiis manuscript tracts on 
different branches of natural science, decitledly ami re¬ 
markably ill advance c»f his age in respect to tin; prevalent 
illusions; and if lie does not ipiito divest himself of their 
pernicious influence, wo cannot wonder, when wc recollect 
xvhat marvellous oflects were wrought l»y Arabians in this 
country in tlie middle ages, to whi<*h all writers give tesli- 
iiioiiy. We have never been able tr> explain, on any know n 
jiriirtiiples of modern science, the magical exhibitions that 
were wont to be presented in the eastle-hall. The hiasf, 
from whieh they came, was ever a land of mystery, and sm-li 
it is to tills day, as the most enlightened modem travellers 
declare. Of late, we have begun to look at those things 
in a new aspect, not superstitiously, nor contemptuon.sly, 
but philosophically, conscious that oftenanperstition covers 
some viduahU truths worth the searching scrutiny of the 
wise. 

Occasionally wc eritch a glimpse of the means empIoy»-d 
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to produce the magical eifcctn described in the wild 
legends of the middle ages. Thus, in the story told by 
the poet Gower and others, 

• 

for of tlic KTCut clerk, Grosteste, 

I rood how ready that lie was 
Upon clergy* a head of brass 
To make, and forge It for to tell 
Of such things us befell, 

we discern concealed machinery at work to produce the 
effect of speech “ on Saturday, for the correction of errors, 
and the giving of counsel in doubtful cases.” For Gros¬ 
teste, among all his other accomplishments, practised eccle¬ 
siastical law, and probably temporal also—both being in 
the hands of the clergy. But, says Gower, the liead tiiat 
he was seven years in making, was destroyed in an instant. 
One day, as it was being set up, it fell to the ground and 
broke in pieces. The legend preserves the fragments in a 
vault of Lincoln Cathedral. Ollteii would the credulous 
common people gaze in upon those gloomy sepulclu'al 
vaults, and wonder in which of them the head was, and 
frame for it supernatural society out of their excited 
fancies. 

Another legend merits notice for its rude imaginative¬ 
ness. We also detect in it tliat brilliant characteristic of 
the genius of Grosteste—an energy that delighted in gi'ap- 
pling with what were impossibilities to common men. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, of entirely an opposite descrip¬ 
tion of character, who conjured up difficulties to fret over, 
instead of to conquer, had promised to officiate at Borne 
on St. Peter's Day, l)ut was prevented by his bodily infir- 
niitics from setting forth. He seems to liave suffered the 
time to slip on, without sending to Home to state his 
inability, and on the day before that of his appointment, 
he sent for Grosteste, his archdeacon, who found him in 
great distress of mind. “Be of good courage, my lord,” 


* By his learning 
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paid Grn‘'t('stc cheerfully, “I will iindertako to reach 
Uonio this night, and officiate in your stead.” So runs 
tlu? legend, the truth j>robahly being that he undertook to 
get tliere in an incredibly short space of time, and, by the 
force of resolutitni, accomplished his undertaking. But 
iKov wo liave the cinbcllishinent of the monks. They 
describe liis suninioning to his assistance, after quitting 
tlie bisliop’s pre.seiicc, a demon horse, th.at reminds us of 
the Steed of Jira.'^s of (Mianccr, in that marvellous imagina¬ 
tive fragment n'fetred toby Milton 'Fhc Story of (lam- 
biiscan bold.” The .stee<l (»f the “ Scjiiire’s 'J'aie” trans¬ 
ported its rider into the most distant regions of the world 
in the space of four-and-twenty hours; in less than half 
that time Grosteste’s ‘‘ikror’ c^irries him to Koine. Both 


flew v.’ith the swiftness of an eagle, or stood motionless; 
vanished on a sudden at command, or returned at their 


ma.sterh’ c.dl. 


'I’he origin of both was twofold- 


dike that of 


the brazen head—Arabian Action, and optical and mecliau- 


iv’id contrivance. 


Monnte<l on the demon st(*ed, Grosteste .ascends into 
' the darkness of space, d'he horse and rider appro.aeh the 
sun and the ]danets one .after another, rudely anticipating 
Byron's tine creation of a flight tlirongli space in the im¬ 
pious drama of Cain—so true is it there is nothing now 
under the sun. 


I Iri-ud on nir, and sink not, 

• • * • 

Oil, tliou 

AikI niiuiiit};iiiii1il(‘ vtlii'r! und 

Yc iniiltiiil} iiij: inassrs of iiu reused 

And Mill iin-re.isinu What arc ye’ 

What this hhiu wilderness of intenniimblc 
Air, wliere ye roll a1on;r, as I have seen 
Tile le.oes alnn;; the liiniiid streams ot Kde.n? 

Is jour course meusured for j'c? Or do je 
Sw'cep on in j'oiir unbounded revelry 
Thnmirh uii aeri.il iinn erse of endless 
Kxiiansiiiii .It vsliidi my soul ialies to tbink, 
Intoxicated \sith cleiuity':' 

N 
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It lia> Ix'on ploiisjuitly <)l)srr\T(l of Jiicliard of Rar(lii''v, 
tito inonkisli iiiirmtor of tliis ic^oiid in Ids liatiii rvtiiiiiic.-d 
life of (Jnjf'tcsto, that “how j^ivat an a.''lnnionuT ^oovor 
(irohtosto may liavo bcfii, his poet is l)nt a had out*.” 
lint, itj «la.ys when tho oarlli was hidiovod to ho tin; ti\od 
contro of the planotary systoin, and tliat all tho other 
lioavonly hodios canaTcd alamt it every twenty-four 
Innirs, wo are imt to look f»ir imieh aeeiiraev in doalinu 
wilh the invsieries of tho ninverso. 

mf 

After Irasellin;; through the nijL'ht amono: the stars, flio 
demon horse doseeiuls swiftly into the iriid>t (»f the Kter- 
nal City, where (iro>testo ullieiates for Ijis hislio]), and re¬ 
turn.-^ to him tho followin:' I'd^ht. 

'J'hc' invention of sneh le;^«-Mds hy the monks s])oaks 

Nohiines for their heid^hted state. In faet, hetwi\t them 

as a liraly and the learned elerj^y, llu-rc was a "reat gulf of 

the de(“pest ignoranee and the «larkest superstition. They 

attributed t») (Jrosteste tlie invention o<' certain magical 

eharins, formulas for eommanding spirits, and talisnuinie. 

characters for gems. 'I'hey have fal-ely stated that> In* 

wrtite on witeheiaft and iieeromaney. Wi‘ woidd hope 

that all lliey say of him as a magician has no better 

I'unndation than had tin* charge of sorcery brought against 

(he farmer, mentioned hv (’ressimis— t/nit ln‘ hud hcUtr 
* ^ 

crop I fhuK hi-i ni'hfhhtmrs. Hut we are not too eonlident. 
wlien we llnd a great intelleetiial philosopher like Roger 
liaeun.so far advanee<l in most of his views, saving in his 


immortal “Opus Al.ijtir,” that astndogy is the belter part 
of medicine, and making mysterious allusion to a certain 
ojdic tube, through which ho w'as able to future rrnds. 
If such were the delusions of the ]nipil of (Iroste.ste, it is 
not greatly to be wotnIere<l at if the master was not quite 
free from them. 

Let us now glance at the versatile talents of (lro.steste 
in another, their must pleasing aspect, as devoted to the 
tine arts. 
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TIt‘ w.'is an artist, and iidomiid liis manuscripts with 
hcautitul illiiiniiiations. 

[iinisclt'a minstrel, he delighted to listen to the ‘‘metre 
and imihic ot the minstrels.” And lie was passionately 
thud oi’ the hai-p ; so we leani from the old Knglish poet, 
Ihihert de IJrimne, who, in the reign of Kdw'ard I., made 
a paraphrase, in English, of Grosteste’s French or Anglo- 
N(jrman lN)em, the “Manual of fc'ins.” From De ilrimiie 
we evtraet this pleasing anecdote of Grosteste: 


III IdmmI iimcli :i> lu'nr till' n nii. 

till aiilll S ^Ml It lIMkfth s|l.ll]l, 

Ni*\t lii>« l)i*siilr til*, •.tiuli'. 

Him liiirpci's cliiniilii-i M.is l.i^t tlicioliy. 

.Many tiiiics liv iii;;lit .iml ■! i\s, 

111* liiul Mil.U'i* <ii' iioirs iiiiil s 
Out* iiskcii liini lliL* iciiM-ii why 
llu ti.al •U-liKtit In niiii'»tii-l-'\ 'i 
Ilf aiisMi-iiil Inin in tins iiuunif'iL* 

W li> liv Ill-Id tliu hiirii Ml lU-iH : 

*' i'lii.* virtiii! of llu’ h.iip, tlnoii'^li iiKill and 
W ill lU-’^tro^ tliu lli*niK*<i nilKliti 
And to tin; t*ro'«s li\* j^oodo •skoil* 

Is tho lull pi: likfiii-d urli. 

'I lifu ton*, jjooit im*n, }■(* .still I(*rc,t 
W lit‘11 \(iii uny Klpcniaii iioiir, 

To uoi.ship (lod at >uiir poner, 

And liaviij on tin* siiutor, 

In liaip, mill t.-ilMiiir, .iiid syniplioii kIcc, 

W'oi>lnp (ifid ill triiinpi-o and s.nit('i'. 

In i-iii<Kt >» orpins, and lii-lls rini^iiit.', 

In ull thirsu 'worslii]! the liuaM-n'!* Kiiip ’ 

0 

Grostestc w as a fa\oiirite writer for the harp. 11 is 
long religious romances, in the easy tlowing romiince, 
'•tvle then universally popular, were doubtless snug in the 
religious houses, as well as iii eastlc and bower. I'lu 
Manual of his, just mentioned, Avas quite in tlie taste of the 
times. It treat.s of the Decalogue and the Seven Deadly 
isins, and is illustrated with many legends. De lirunne, a 


• skill. 




I ClaiiL-oidK. 
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dilbertine monk, expressly says, half a century after Gros- 
teste, that he translated this poem to be sung to the 
har|) at public entertainments. French was still the es¬ 
tablished language of the rehned in England, but it was 
not for the refined Dc Briinnc worked. 

For Icwtfd* men I undertook 
In KiiA'liih toiif^iie to inaki> this book. 

For many l>c of siicli mannL‘i*c 

Thiit tales and rhymes will hlithely licar, 

In (;iun(‘s and foastes nt the ulct 
Ia>n u men to listen, tro tunale4 

Another romance of the same kind by Grostestc, “ The 
Castle of Love,” an allegory of the fall and restoration of 
man, exteiid.s to 1700 verses. It is also written in easy, 
elegant lYench. His description of the hapjuncss of man 
in the state of innocence is very pleasing, and the alle¬ 
gorical castle is vividly and finely drawn. 

These romances give the fullest evidence of Grosteste’s 
moral and spiritual progress in vital ]ioints. He tre/its in 
the “Castle of Love” of creation, redemption, the day of 
judgment, the joys of heaven, the torments of liell, as one 
habitually living under tlie consciousness of their reality. 
There the love of God appears a twin flame in his soul 
with the love of knowledge. 

We onfirhten over ulh* thiuK 
Woi'*»hii» Him with tm love, 

is the main burden of his theme, and his holv hatred of 
sill as opposed to the love of God, appears both in the 
“ Miuiual” and in the “ Castle of Love,” called, from the 
surpassing importance of the subject, the Kom.an 
des Homans, or, the Koinance of Homanccs; the word 
romance then signifying a lyrical narrative. 

The ancient English translation of the Homan des Ho¬ 
mans—^probably, but not certainly, by De Brunne—^begins 


* Ignorant. t Alc-housc or ale g.^therlnga. t Truth and all. 
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with a few lines very cliai'iictcristic of Grostcstc’s subse- 
(juent life: 

That I'ootl tliinkvth good inny do, 

And God will itelp him tlioreta 

or, Tho good one thinketli, that good one may do, by rely¬ 
ing upon tlie help of God. These quickening, encouraging 
words, might alinust have been taken for his motto. Quit¬ 
ting un]jruiUahlc abstractions, he bccaiuo a vigorous/woc- 
rcfurincT: 

For naH m-vir good work w roiight 
Witiitiiit iM'giiiiniig of good tlioiiglit, 

No iieM'i' w.ut wrought noiio <’\ll tiling. 

That cmI tiioiight iiiks tlu> hogliiniug. 


CHAPTER HI. 

TKACH ING. 

Grostestk’.s grand characteristic was maral greatness, 
ibiindctl, as it always is, on profound humility. Thus he 
writes, when Archdeacon of J^eicestcr:— 

“ Nothing tliat occurs in your letters ought to give me 
more pain, than your styling me a person invested witli au¬ 
thority, and endued with the lustre of knowledge. »?o iar 
am I from thinking as you do, that 1 feel myself unlit 
even to be the discqde of a [>erson of authority; moreover, 
in innumerable matters which are olijects of knowledge, 1 
perceive myself enveloped in the darkness of ignorance.” 

How strikingly is this genuine spirit of true modesty 
invariably manifested most strongly by the greatest 
minds, who, gazing from the loftier height to which they 
have attained, see only the more distinctly the vast un¬ 
bounded regions that lie beyond! 
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Oonuinc humility is not a false depreciation of self, hut 
an extension of vision into the dim and vast regioni? of tnitli 
that lie bi'yoinl us. l^ertain it was, tins famous clerk, 
styled so oft a jterfect philosopher and divine, skilled in 
all knowle<l;;es, ('iidowetl Avitli mry virtue, was, neverthe¬ 
less, ill inmnnerahle ohjeets Avhieh are matters <jf knoAA'- 
ledf;e, enveloped in the. darkness of ignorance,” and tlie 
[lighest iiitelleetiial praisi* Ave assign liim is, that he avus 
so far adv.uieed tliat lu; could pc'rceiA’^e it. 

lie spe,aks of AirrnouiTY A\dth aAviid reverenee. His 
Avhole life and being Avorc subjected to Divine authority, 
so far as his knoAvledge went. lUit this was not all. 
'riiese AA'cre days when there were inteiposed lu-tAveen man 
and the divine authority, a host of human authorities, rank 
above rank, so many, so varied, so conflicting, that it was 
not Avondertul, if, amidst superstitious reverenee for all, 
the heart and eoiiseienee ceased, in fact, to he controlled 
by any. Hut (Irosteste strove to ohevas well as to rover- 

V V * 

eiiee—and upon the loftiest moral principles. His faith 
Avas entire, till t(»wards tlie close of Ids life, in the tradi¬ 
tions and constitution of the only I'hiireh Avhli Avhieh lie 
was ae(]nainted, and Avhich no one in ICngland had as yet 
doubted Avas the true one. And, for many years, he ex¬ 
perienced a singular Avartare hetAveeii his liahitiial faith in 
estahlished authority, and iiLs abhorrence of its evils. 

,lolin Ihinyan—ages after—describing his oavii cxjx'ri- 
cnee of this adoration of priestly authority, says, “Had 
I but seen a priest, (though never so sordid and debauched 
in his life,) 1 should tiiui my spirit fall under him, reverence 
him, and knit unto liirn; yea, I thought, for the love I did 
bear unto them, (supposing they Avere the ministers of 
Hod,) I could have laid doAvnat their feet, and have been 
trampled upon by them—their names, their garb, their 
Avorks, did so intoxicate and bcAvitch me.” 

Grosteste Avas too sagacious to be blinded to the 
moral evils which, like poisonous Aveeds, overran AA'ith 
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[tic growth, ull the glowing gird.*n of the Cliristian 
world; hut he rejoiced in the pro-^peet of a better time, on 
till! advent of the refonnirig orders of poor friars, or 
brothers. 

John de St. Oiles, bom iit St. Albans, w^as a celebrated 
.-•fiident aiul profe'<>or of meilicine at 1‘aris, where he was 
eini'loyed by the J’rench King. Itemoviiig to Montpellier, 
111 ! ga\e bis attention extensively to mental diseases, 
Afti-r that, he was doctor of divinity at Paris; and there, 
ill 1 he w'as one day jireaching to the j)eo])le in the 
maimer of the new order of preaching friars, the Domini¬ 
cans, recoinmeniling vobnitary poverty, wdieii he came 
down from the pulpit, and ]mtting on the liabit ofthi' black 
friars, Avent back to his pulpit, and tinished his discourse. 
Such a man abandoning great w'ealth, and hazarding a 
high ri'imtation, ti» beennu* a ]>oor itinerant preacher, of a 
cla>s thei as generally despised as the enrly Methodist 
ifiiicraiits were in the eighteentli century, Could not but 
t icate a great sensation, especially at Oxford, where (liles 
.soon apj)i;ared, and was the Hr.st lecturer there in two new 
scliools, founded through his iritiui nee, for Domiuiean 
fri.irs. 

(jroste.ste was dei‘]>]y interested in the, new inoverneiit. 
He .saw' that the established orders had almost ceased to 
preach or teach, and that tlic jieople w'ere abandoned to 
ignorance and .rin; therefore he welcomed the preai'hing 
frmrs. He saw' the monks grown as .slothful in learning 
as in teacJiing, and tlierefore liailed the appearance of 
the.se sstudions orders, lie saw the clergy steeped in 
worldliness, and trusted the friars were raised up as an 
example of ciuitbnnity to Him w'ho humbled him.s(‘lf and 
went about doing good. 

In 1224 the first Franciscan mission entered Knglaiid. 
Four clerks and two lay brothers w'ere headeil by an 
Italian deacon of about forty yi'ars of age, named Agriellus 
Pisaiius. He was an illitcmte man, of simple manners. 
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and fervent piety. At Pariss he had been father-guardian 
of the Franciiicanp, and had e.stablibhcd there tJio tir>t 
White friary. Francis of Assissi, the fo.iiidcsr of the order, 
himself appointed Agnellus piovincial master, or superin¬ 
tendent of England. Agnellus won the esteem of Gros- 
teste, who readily undertook for the Francisc^'in.s a similar 
labour of love to that performed by St. Giles for the 
Dominicans, lecturing gratuitously to promiscuous asscni- 
blios, on i)liilosophy and divinity, in the new building 
raised by Agnellus at Oxford. This Grostestc continued 
to do for ten years, and here he w'as mighty in the Scrip¬ 
tures, and proved a blessing to many inquiring souls that 
were stumbling among the dark mountains of those be¬ 
nighted times. From time to time he sch eted a leader 
to till his place, from among his talented followers. ^I’hc 
prineipal of these was his de^r friend through nearly the 
whole of his life, Adam de MorEco, whom Roger liaeon 
eonples with (irosteste, a.s students indeed, standing apait 
from the herd, penetrating the mazes of tilings. Adam 
was a Ji'omorsetshire man, “ where,” says Fuller, “ there 
are plenty of marshes, but Stoke llnmt-Ararsh, being the 
prineipal, is the most probable place of his nativity.” In 
youth, Robert and Adam were fellow-students; he took 
the li.Voit of a friar, but Gn)stestc never did. The title of 
“ Illustrious Doctor” was bestowed on Adam, and when 
he performed his exercise for tlie dignity, Grosteste took 
tlic <.'hair, and delivered an eloquent speech, exhorting him 
in the most affectionate manner, and speaking in his prabe 
with generous fervour. 

W^e might enlarge on many other admirable men who 
were closely connected with Grosteste at this bright and 
liappy period, especially Stow, his fellow-comitryman, 
from Sudulk, “ a clear interpreter of Scripture,”—who, say 
the monks, \ras stricken with sudden death for some 
injury he had done to liie Monastery of St. Albans— 
Fisliacre, from Devonshire, the first Dominican honoured 
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with tlio theological doctorate, and who was sure to l>o 
seen, carrying about witli him, in all phwes, a translation 
i»r his favoiirito author, Aristotle,—Shirewooil, one oftlie 
t-.-w whom Uacon’s dlfhciilt judgment could allow to be 
really uti excellent divine,—and Bacon hlmsclt', the most 
eminent among the great men of this early era. 

A controversial work of Grosteste’s, written during this 
period, is remarkable as a masterly argumciit on the chief 
error of the .lews, concerning the perj)etuity of their law; 
and still more so, as being addressed to a despised and per- 
'jeeuted race, in a sj)irit of gentle candour, such as was alto¬ 
gether unknown elsewhere. It is an admirable j)ruduetioii, 
and has had many imitators at different periods, but Grus- 
teste’s work alone survives, after six hundred years. 

Tlumgh so energetic, Gi'ostcste was of a weak consti¬ 
tution, and in 1232 an acute fever brought him nearly to 
the point of death, lie then devoted himself more 
solemnly to the service of God,,and gave np all his prefer- 
incnt.s, except that of prel)cnd of Lincoln. He had a 
sister, a nun, who wrote to* him to itupiire after his liealth, 
and in reply, he speaks of the ste]) he had taken, piously 
justifying himself, and ho]>iiig she will not grieve about it. 

In 1234, Robert Grostestc, and J'Viar llacon, are aj)- 
pointed to execute a mandate of the King for the better 
regulation of Oxford. 

The following spring, Grosteste’s chief patron, Tlugli do 
Wells, died, and in tin; summer, Gro.steste begins to stylo 
himself—“ Robert, by divine permission, the poor minis¬ 
ter of the church of Lincoln.” The rnendicant-boy, in the 
very city w^here he began his career, wears the mitre of 
the largest diocese in England; owing hi.s cxidtatioii to 
no papal, kingly, baronial, or other interest, but to free 
election, for merit solely. 

“ —when a man linth t)Ci‘n In pour 
And climbetli up «ud wa\ctli fortun.-ti'. 

And then* abideth in pruspcTity; 

Such thliifc 19 (,'ladKomc «: It ihinketli me."—CiiACciiiL 
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CIIAITKi: IV. 
unroKMr.iis. 

At tlio a"o of sixty, J?oht'rt (Jrostcste asccMiflcd tlic 
i‘))is(‘ 0 ])nl throiio. Me, was tlioii, pi*rliu]»s, r!u‘ most popu¬ 
lar man in Kn^^laiul, and, in all that tlid not (‘otnproiniso 
his r'onsc'ioncp, lu* actc'd in a manner to remain so. 

lie was lilicral in liis table, hospitable, afFable, polite. 

One who was a canon in his catlunlral, iirnnediately 
before his election, relat(‘s an invaluable anecdote regard- 
iiif; a feast, given to the King at one of his six 

furnished palaces; probably that la’antifid and extensive 
one at Lincoln, which was then new, but now lies shrouded 
in ivy, a romantic ruin, where solemn silence bi'oods from 
year to year. 

The royal gnest was rnagnificcntly entertained, and, in 
the freedem of eonvciuitidn, expresserl his wonder that 
one w’ho was so severe a student, and r(‘|)orted to be of 
mean lineage, should acrpiit himself, so elegantly ou all oc,- 
casions, that it was remarked by the lay lonls. 

“ \\ny true,” rejoiiu'd the bisho]), “ my descent is but 
mean; but nevertheless, J have been educated from my 
youth armuigst the brightest exemplars, and tlie priiicipai 
characters of the Avorld.” 

The King desiring furtber explanation, the bishop con¬ 
tinued, “that from his beginning to rea<l the Scriptures, lie 
found those who, from the, nrst original of things to the 
present time, being prudent, modo.st, liberal, chaste, and 
endowed with every other virtue, were able to instruct 
him by their carriage and manners, no less than if he hiul 
seen and conversed Avith them; and that he had alAvavs 
endeavoured to assimilate himself to those models.” 

Directed by those models, lie enters upon the duties of 
his otKcc—and we seem to hear him thus addressed: - 
** Behold, I send an angel before thee, to keep tlicc 
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ill llio way, and tr» liring thoo iiitci (lio jdan* wliirh I luuv 

ill his lifi'-tinio had jiassod tlio whole ivign of King 
.loliii. and tlie long pontifieato of Innocent III., during 
v\liii-h Kngland wa‘< made a lief of Home, and lefr a ])rey 
to a thousand op]>res.si()ns. 

Among tliese wore live i)riiiei[)al ones —called jirovi- 
sioiiSjajipropnatioris, appeals, hene\olenci‘s, and clagses of 

ixm 


Hy f’liovisioxs, the Pope kindly took it on himself (o 
provide for English henelices before tiiev were vacant; in 
•rder to place in them persons who would obey his will, 
when he w'anted to draw nionev from England. I5v .\i’ 


eitoi'iMATloNS, he seized upon English ehnreh re>emies, 
on various pretences; jmividing for the cures such ]M*r.sons 
as (ilea/ii'd liini. lly .VlMMCAl.s, he I'itcfl whom he would 
to appear before him, arrogating authority to ilclcrini'ic 
•ill disputes; his court comprising a comjilicatcd law ina- 
chiiiery, for the purpose of evamiuing suits, and treating 
with suitors, who generally fared according to the e\fent 
of their purses. Ey Suhsidies, or iiiuiuMisc 

sums were collected throughout the kingiloin, ax 
for the J\ipe;” and, liy claii'^es of NoN-OnsrANTi:, he set 
aside all prior customs, statutes, anil rights of every kind, 

which stood in his wav. 

«■ 


'rhese abominable op[>ressioii.s readied their liigli(-<t 
mark during the eighteen years of liishop Hohert’s ruh*, 
and iverc often .supported, and constantly imitated, by the 
weak, rapacious, unprincipled Henry Ill., who was always 
plotting to escape from the restrictions of the great 
diartor of English liberty, wrung from his father on ilie 
plain of lluTiniiii^de. 

Between the Pope and the King, the ii.ation was ex- 
hausted of her resources, robbed of iier iiidepiindenee. her 
very territory for the most part alienated, and, as it 
i?t‘e!ned, was about to peri"!!. 'Indeed nuthiiig couhl ha^ j 
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saved our fair “sceptered isle,” wliich Shakespeare er¬ 
roneously says, did never “ lie at tlie j)roud foot of a con- 
cpieror,” but tin* national genius powerfully concentrated 
in such glorious spirits as Kobert (jlrosteste and his patriot 
friends. 

“ I dare not,” ho writes, “for the love of Clod, confer 
the care of souls on any perhon who will not si-dulou>ly 
discharge the otHce in person. TJie otKec itself is of the 
last importance; it recpiires a Governor always Resident, 
who applies liimself to it with vigilance, prudence, dili¬ 
gence, anil fervour; who iirciiches the word of the Lord 
in .scvison and out of season; who exhibits himself an ex¬ 
ample, of woodworks; who, when he gives salutary adino* 
nition, and is not regarded, can grieve and lament; wiio 
shakes his hands from holding bribes; who so evidently 
applies to pious uses the pecuniary tines which he receives 
for the punishment of faults, that he is perfectly free from 
all suspicious of soUisImess and avarice on that ac,count; 
who is delighted when he can with a good conscience ac- 
ipiit the iiccused; whom no prejudice, passion, entreaty, 
gift, or partiality, can divert from the jiatli of rectitude; 
who delights in labour, and whose sole desire is to profit 
souls.” 

The Rev. Isiuac iMilner observes:--”He, who in an ago 
of BU[)erstition, wliich allbrded so many tem[»tations to 
venality and corruption, could act according to the spirit 
<»f these rules, must have been possessed of the Spirit of 
C'lirist, and have been superior to the spirit of the world.” 

Grostesto began to act iijxm them even before he was 
consecrated. A monk presented a gay young gentle¬ 
man, without the tonsure, clothed in scarlet, and wearing 
a ring; altogether destitute of learning, and desiring a large 
cure, simply for the profits of it. Grostesto sternly refused. 
One of the candidate’s powerful friends was the King’s 
butler, wlio wrote a “ shaqj reproof;” but the new bishop 
replied only by a calm but firm denial. 
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Tlic Lincoln diocese, then of vast extent, was one fon\st 
of clinrclies and monastic houses. In the city alone, which 
was never large, though very rich and splendid, tliere wen^ 
crowded iifty-two churches, and the remains of monasteries 
meet you there at this day on every hand. 

The condition of all these churches and institutions, as 
availahle for what Grosteste had most at heart, tlie instruc¬ 
tion of the people in the Holy Scriptures for the salvation 
of their souls, was as bad as it could There were 
enormous revenues, multitudes of professors of religion, 
hut the word was verified, “where there is no vision tlie 
pc<‘]»lc perish.” Grosteste’s designs to remedy this state 
of tilings may truly bo called great; and liad he only found 
others to co-ojierate >vith him in carrj'iiig out tlie noble 
o)ije<*ts be aimed at, they might and would have fully 
succeeded. 

lie looked to the Scriptures invariably, but he could 
not free hims<ilf of canonical authority—for he stiinibled 
at that stuinbliiig-stoiic. llis projected reforms were 
chiefly these:—preaching himself in every part of his dio- 
ce^e; obliging the useless clergy to become useful, or tpiit 
their posts; compelling the numerous monks, who ab¬ 
stained from taking priestly orders on puiiiose to escape 
the labour, to perform their duty; obliging all to live suit¬ 
ably to their profession, and (‘stablishing new rectories 
caiid vicarages, to be supplied with settled ministers, wise, 
holy, and diligent. 

He first sent a circular letter to his archdeacons, recom- 
inending tliem to refoi*m certain abuses that had crept 
into the diocese. Next ho issued a list of searching 
inquiries into the state of each parish. Then he jour¬ 
neyed through his diocese, obliging the clergy to meet 
him at a fixed time ajid place, where he apjiearcd 
with a train of friars, humble and laborious; such as 
they were in the days of their simplicity and sincerity. 
The clergy had evety^ reason to dread such investigations 
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HS lu* i'iihI tlicv iruli'^N.'iiitly c'ODiplainod tliat siuli 

proceedings were new and nnpn'ccdenttid. 

“ Kvcry new tliin;;; wliicli instructs, ini])rovcs, and per¬ 
fects .*1 iiiiin, is cl new blessing,”• was the IJisliop’s tiohlc 
re]»ly. 

I'iu; condition of' liic monasteries, when he made liis 
visitation to ihein, ina}’ he well uuderstotMl, when we find 
him removing iif one(5 fi< ren althofs and four priors; wliilst 
oOier monks, eonseienee-striekeu, tied before him, eithci' 
to monasterie4i)r stricter ride, as a voluntary i>enanco, or 
to houses out ot’ Ins jurisdiction. 

I'A’cry one knew that liis severities ijroceeded from 
motives as ])ure. and Iransjiarent as crystal; and what 
couhl ortended patrons say when he referred them to 
simple principles of rightf ‘‘I'lieri*. is no hardsliip in the 
ease.” lie w'rites to tlie patron of a prior of Kymc, ‘‘ mi 
insullicient or improper person being only displaced to 
make room for a belter man. 'I'lie substitute is aw'ortby 
man, who did not .seek for the preferment, hut hatli lu'cn 
eompelled t<* aeeept it.” 

Ijtterly fearlc.ss of eonseipienees, the llisliop tnnm op¬ 
posed tlie King. .V hishoji of Hereford wa.s to he elected; 
(Jrosteste write.s to tlie Arelihishop of Hanterhury, charg¬ 
ing iiim upon iiis conscience, to ]mt a stop to the evil 
of the King’s interference in elei'tions, contrary to Magna 
Charta. He tidls the Arehhi.sliop it will be proper for him 
to write a \igoroiis letter to the (Miaptor, to induce them 
to choose an able ])relate, witliont regarding eitlicr tlie 
menaces or promises of man, and that lie should send two 
(derks to them to draw their attention to the Charter. 
He also desires that when the cleetiuii is over, tlie strictest 
iiujiiirv possible niiglit be made as to tlie manner of con- 
diieting it. and tlieipuility of the elected. The Archbishop, a 
foreigner, forced on Canterbury liy Pope Gregory tlie Ninth, 
was not aecustoined to receive, nor to obey, such directions; 
they were lost on iiiin, and the King imposed on the stc 
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of‘ IltM’cfi'nl, IVtiT »I«' Kqiu’blaiic, a tVnTij;ncr, OIK’of tijo 
rii|H'\s wui'ht imitators, who cvimi rcsortcnl to forgiTy, to 
fvtort morit'v from tlui Kn^li>Ii. 

'riu* Kill” now roijiu'sts tin* Hisljoj) to institute a Ju.'^ti- 
ciary of tin* foivst, to tlio cliunrli of St. IVtor, in Norlli- 
.‘onpton. 'I’Ju* lii^liop rofu^os. Ih* si'olvs to .m»\\ ili.-'M-n- 
tion lu'twri’ii tin* r(*; 4 ality and t!u‘ |llil•^tlu)od,” say tlin 
Kindi's c'oiirtior.s. (Jro.''tost(* hears of tliis, ami writes, 
meekly re(|iie.stiny his Highness' jor^iveness, at least until 
hi‘ is able to e\]ilain at tludr next eoiiferAiee. 

It xvas this inei'kness and prndenee, tenqierliig his stern 
eonseientioiisness, >\hi('Ii proxM'M'd him from the dnng(‘on 
or the Slake, and imnle his exainpli- so admirable. 

As if he liad been IWshop oi' l*hj”land, in.sti>ad of Lineoln, 
(Irosteste east his eyes everywliere over tlie realm, in 
seareh of men tit to be o\erseers of the Clmreli of Christ; 
and when he had found them, he did not rest until he. 
had .seen them placed in a position wherehy they mi^ht 
bi netlt innnoi tal soids. ‘‘leonjnre yon,"’in; A\ntes to a 
})ioiis and learned eeelesiastie who had refused two elec¬ 
tions,to undertake the l)iirtiien,and to receive the liononr* 
tor the Kill”, Hnkna hv he. inil of his smses, >vill never 
oppose your election. (VnisidiT, if you do not eomjdy, 
his Highness will set .some eoiitrivanci; on foot to imjiose 
soiin* d<‘;^erierateau(l iinworthv foreigner upon the clinreh of 
J)iirhaiii.'’ .Vnd. more an.xious for the safetv of the realm 
than its uoininal owner, (irosteste ur'^e.s the peculiar dau- 
^‘r of such an a|)poiutuieiit there, Durham hein^ a chief 
hnlwark of the niarcdies Indween Kn;rland and Scotland. 

The llishop found hi.s bitterest enemies within lii.s own 
clinreh. Having given notice of his intention to visit hi; 
Cathedral, the prebendal ehurelie.s, and the ehiirehes of 
the eomnion estate; a .step of iniieh iinportanee, consider¬ 
ing the iimnense wealth of the Cathedral at this jieriod, 
and the nninher an<l value of its immediate dependemie.s; 
’A'illiain do Tournev, the dean, headed a inuh'volent re- 
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sistance; and, with the canons, issued a mandate to their 
vicars and chaplains, not to obey tlie Bishop -when lie 
visited them. 1'he Bishop now averred, in the most 
earnest manner, liis purity of intention; and protested, if, 
through weakness and ignorance, he had done anything 
not strictly canonical, he was willing to recall it on better 
iiifonnation; to correct his mistakes, and to make satisfac¬ 
tion. By s])cech and letter he repeatedly desired them, 
in friendship^ to show him his mistakes, in< order to his 
rcclifying therft. This they would never do, nor even 
return an answer to his letters. They preached against him 
to the people, and wrote against him to all the cathedral 
canons in hkigland. Matthew Baris, prejudiced, like all 
the monks of the time, against what they called his insults 
and opjiressions, in daring to reform his diocese, narrates, 
tliat, as a canon was preaching against him in that most 
noble fabric, the church at hincoln, and saying, “ If I 
should not speak, the very stones would cry out,” the 
stone-work of tlie new tower fell; but in spite of this 
mimcloy the Bishop went on prosecuting his cause with 
vigour. Tie a[)i)ointed a day for his arrival in Lincoln, 
and began his visitation. I'he dean and canons assembled 
all the jirebendaries in the chapter-house, and on the 
following Hunday consulted in the Cathedral. The ITishop 
entered the city on the day fixed. No bells were ringing 
—no respect shown. The dean, precentor, chancellor, 
treasurer, and other canons, were set out for Rome— 
other priests had purposely absented themselves—the 
laity frowned darkly on him. 

'I'he Bishop had to be in I..ondon by a certain time. 
Thei'e the canons waited for him. They appealed to the 
Archbishop, but he, cliaracteristically, prefciTcd neutral 
ground. The Bishop requested the Pope's legate to 
effect a reconciliation, but, since Grosteste would not give 
up his visitation, this was impracticable. The canons 
drew the King to their side by producing a false founds- 
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tion charter of the church of Lincoln, exempting them 
from tlicir bi:«hop's control, vesting the power in tho dean, 
and naming the King for the Hiuil settlemciit of disputes. 
This is surely one of the most extraordinary forgeries ever 
committed. 

Fiiiiilly the suit goes to the Pope, at vast expense, and 
(h'Ohteste travels to Lyons, and obtains a bull, partially in 
his favour. But the canons refuse him admission into his 
own cliapter-house, and publicly tell him to his face, they 
bitterly repent having (sver elected a bishop of—what? 
so earnest a zeal for ndigioii?—so disinterested a care to 
make the church wliat it should be? no, a hisliop of so 
vimn an extraction. Asa climax to theso sad evidences 
of (‘orru})tiou hating the light, a secret assassin adminis¬ 
ter; poison to the good llishop. His hair and paij; of his 
skin come off, liis nails iuid teeth are falling out, and he' 
js brought to the edge of the giuve. The skill of Friar 
John do St. (tiles restores him. 

In the year 1241, Grosteste makes his first 4ioble stand 
against the papal provisions. A rectory in his diocese 
has been violently seized by a provision^ and the iHnt^'s 
donation. Grosteste acts decisively; sejids two wise 
friends to reason the matter with liis lliglmess in Wales, 
and is prepared to use all the thunders of the church if 
this fail. The \)Qrsoii provided for magnanimously i-etires. 

We must now speak of the Legate. Henry tho Third, 
offended with some tiiiling difference with the Archbishop 
of (Canterbury, had been foolish enough to write privately, 
in 12dl, to the Pope, to send him a stout and able Legate; 
one who might enable him to control the Archbishop and 
all others who durst oppose him. Otto, or Otho, arrived 
in consequence, and proved a fearful scourge to the nation. 
Though apparently on the confines of the grave, for he was 
extremely old, he seemed to be in a state of more than 
heathen darkness, in matters of conscience and reli^on. 

In the year 1240, he demanded a vast subsidy for the 

o 
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Tope from the English clergy. The name of the lirst 
contributor is worth preserving-—Edmund of Canterbury. 

The Bishop of Lincoln viewed. Otho as invested with 
the highest spiritual authority, and desired to obey him; 
but he found it impossible. A first reverent refusal of a 
beneticc was followed instantly by another reipiest for one 
for the son of Earl Ferrers, who was under age, and not 
in orders; the Bishop boldly tells the Legate ‘‘his conscicnee 
will not permit.” And when Otho applies a third time, 
for a ])rebeiul for an Italian clerk, the Bishop replies witli 
a sarcastic allegory, veiling a severe rebuke. 

No less fliaii three hundred English livings were dis- 
]«jscd of by Ctho, for the Pope, the King, himsi-lf, or 
their ])ersonal friends, regardless altogether of the spiritual 
instruction of the Hocks. 

l*ope Gregory the Ninth, on one occasion, to induce the 
Itomaiis to light for him against the hiinpcror J'Vi'derick 
tlie fc>econd, actually promised them, for their sons and 
relations, cell the. mtxtnt h wjices in England, e>i)ecially 
such as belonged to the religious hoii.ses, and de>patched 
bulls to the Bishojis of Jjincoln and Sali^bury, and Arch 
l)ishop Edmund, to provide three hundred itoinans with 
the first benelices vacant, peremptorily forbidding them to 
dispose of any preferment until the Komans were served. 

Frecpiently did Grosteste cast out of his liand with 
indignant contempt bulls of this kind, and i)ositively 
lefuse compliance, saying, ‘‘If I should commit the care 
of souls to them, 1 should be the friend of fciatan.” The 
Pope, enraged, excommunicated him, and sent a foreign 
jirelate to take Ids diocese, but the people drove the 
intruder away. 

The Italians preferred w’ere generally mere boys, ignor¬ 
ant of the English Lmguagc, and English alfairs, and 
destitute of piety or leandng. Most of them lived and 
died abroad, after securing the revenues; and their succes¬ 
sors were appointed before those most concerned in the 
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mutter eoiiM have any voice in their election, so that the 
evil lind no limit. 

One oi’Otho’s duties for the Pope was to see the Ko- 
mans suited—no easy ttisk, for they would accept no jtoor 
heriefiees. 


At last the Lej^ate’s extortions, and the insolence of his 
servants, led to an attack on his life, hy a innltitmhiof Ox¬ 
ford students. Thon.N'inds sought for him with wild cries. 
Orho ha\ing hid himself in the tower of an abbey chur<‘h, 
near Oxfonk they cried, Where is this robberV (!omij 
out, thou '^lave! thou tieecer of the land, and gulf of Ro¬ 
man avarice!” Otho’s vengeance was afti*rwai-ds insa¬ 


tiable. ( bxfonl was int(;rdict.cd more than a year. Much 
jiropcrty of the students was conli.scatcil. They had to 
solii it pardon in London, barefoot, without hoods and 
uowTis. bi’fore thev could resume their sliulies. Thealfair 
wouhl have ended worse tor Oxford, if IJishop (Iro'^lestc 
hiiil not spiritedly told the I.«egate, in a public assemlily, 
‘■that if he would he so cool and caiulid as to attend to 


ti-tflfi, he might recollect his own .«ervarit.s had given the 
lir.sf provoeation.” 

’I'hc UniveiVity w.as never so populous after this affray, 
'riie Bishop sought to re-establish it on “ the foimdatioii 
of the apostles and ])rophets, ,)csns Christ being the hca<l 
Comer-stone.” He wrote, requiring the divinity teacher.s, 
“as wise and prudent architects, to lay no stones in tlie, 
fojandatioii, but such as should be suitable and siifVicicnt 
to b(‘ar the sii})crstructure.” 

“ The fmulainental stones arc the books of Moses ami 


the prophets, the apo.-'tles, and the evangelists; which they 
rightly laid, when they explained tho.se books to tlieir 
amlitors, by the gift of diseeniing sjiirits, according tr» the 
sense of tlie text.” He affectionately exhorts iherii in 
Christ Jesus to let their morning lectures be upon tha 
“ Xcw and Old Testaments only, and not on other matters 
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compiled by worthy writers, and supposed to conduce to 
this end.” 

Roger Racoii speaks of the gross ignorance of the herd 
of students, and of tlie number of doctors of great preten¬ 
sions and small attainments; tlie Bishop applied the axe 
to the root of tliis evil, commanding that none should t)re- 
sume to teach in public, or take degrees, without previous 
examination. 

Tlie administmtion of justice was often committed to 
unjust hands. Roger de Lexintoii, and his associates, held 
pleas of blood, or a court for catiital crimes, on a Sumlay, 
in Lincoln. The rural dean told them this ought not to 
be done. They gave him opprobrious language, shut up 
the door of his house, seized on his effects, with scmie 
land he held in trust for his nieces, and some goods of his 
relations. The Bishop directly wrote to Lexinton. “JIow 
strange,” he said, “ that men of their ri;spectablc charac¬ 
ters should punish a man for informing them of what was 
just and right; pleas of blood ought not to be held on a 
Sunday. The canons directed the day should be kept 
holy —forbade that nmrkcts should be held, or pleas ])ro- 
seeuted, or any person be adjudged to death or punish¬ 
ment upon it. The dean ought to have been commended 
by them, and rewarded for cautiouing them against sin 
ning. He entreated them to have regard to the Sabbath 
of the Lord.” 

I’opc Gregory died in 1240. One of his latest schemes 
for extorting money was decidedly ingenious. He sent to 
the convent of Peterborough to request the allotment of a 
rectory of a hundred marks a-year, and if it was double 
lie should not dislike it. He would rc-graiit it to them for 
the same rent, and they should have the reversion. Sup¬ 
posing this intended for a precedent, as doubtless it was. 
how many pensions of a hundred marks a year would 
Gregory have liad from English monasteries? The King 
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crushed tliis schcirK*; but the Abbot, having previously 
«tj)f>osed it, was so disgraced and ill-treated at Koine, that 
it caused h:s death. 

Of Oregoiy’s successor, Innocent the Fourth, Grostestc 
observed, in his last liours;^—“ Many other po])es have 
alHicted the Church, but this Innocent has enslaved it 
more than tlicy.” 

Innocent, being forbidden to send any legate into Kng- 
land, laboured to convert the wandering friars into incr- 
ceiiary papal agents. 

In the ypjir 124(5, John and Alexander, two lowly 
friars, appear before the King, meekly beseecliiiig leave to 
beg charity for tlio Pope, promising to use no force of any 
kind. Tiic King consents. 

Quitting bis presence, tliey dress superbly, mount fine 
hoi'ses, ^^ith rich tifipiiings, and, magnllicently attended, 
rid(‘ over the country, deniatidiiig twenty sliilliugs a-niglit 
.'old money) for their entertainment, and threatening witli 
heavy puiii.''hments all who venture to murmur. They 
are- charged with bulls to seize all goods and chattels of 
the I'lergy who die intt‘state. The he.n^voUnceH tlnjy ask— 
what a perversion of language—^are enormous, and how 
significant is that fact of a third more being asked from 
the Italian clergy than from the Kiigli^h. 

The friars come to Kishop Grostesto. lie, in amaze¬ 
ment, wonders of what order or rank they arc. Friars, 
poor friars, tluiy cannot be. They show the papal bull, 
and demand six thousand marks for bis diocese. 


‘‘ Friars,” replied this bold patriot, “ tills demand, I 
speak with all reverence to his Holiness, is dishomurabh\ 
and not to be complied with, because it is impossible to 
<lo tliat. It does not conceni me only, but the Avholn 
body of the clergy and people of this kingdom. It would 
therefore be a weak and rash thing, and vciy absurd in me, 
to give a definitive an.swer to it at once, and in an instant, 
before the seme of the kingdom is taken on it.” 
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Tlio, fiiiccrr.ssor of Arf.hbishop Eilinuiid at Canterbury, 
lloniface,, “ nnich litter to follow the banner of Mars than 
that of tlic Holy Jjanih,” was one of tlie foreign eeclesi- 
usticH whom tlie l*op(! and tlie King favoured. In 1247, 
he r(4unied from l*rovf‘nci?,*where he had been engaged 
as a warrior, and seeing, in the Bishop of liineoln’s famous 
vmtdtions^ an e.\arn])le that might be turned to aeeount, 
he forlhwilh proe,ee<le<l, in huinptuous state, tliroiigh (he 
ditferent bi.slioprics under Ins control; with the sole view 
of obtaining procurations, or money for entertainment. 
III! w'oidd entt'r the palaces of the Bishop, asking no leave, 
and e.\aeting what he pleased from the people of the «li.s- 
triel. Whoever dared remonstrate against these rob¬ 
beries, ho treated with the gro.ssest contumely, and often 
with personal viokMiee. Grosteste s]ieaks out indignantly 
of ecclesiastics “ putting the ordinary revenue.s of their 
.sees into their pockets, while tlu*y I’xacted new and un¬ 
usual procurations, and saying, whoever vi.sited mendy 
for the emoluments, would attend only to the reeidpt of 
the money and the enli.stment, and would become faj'incrs 
of sins, receiving irom otfeiulcrs a sum of nujiiey to leave 
them ill their evil couives.” This was jii.st what occurred. 
'File Bislu»p, as soon as Boniface aiiproached Lineolii, 
went to the l*ope at Lyons. The twentieth of the Kiig- 
lish rectories purchased a bull, settling the business of pro¬ 
curations, directed to (trostc.ste and two other bishops, and 
called the Mew Constitutioir. 

Grosloste, as a “ rebel to the archhi.shopiic," had pre¬ 
viously been under the Last Ban of (Jaiiterlmry, pro- 
iiouiiGcd with “bell, book, mid cmidle,” lifty or more priests 
being present; and again he is publicly interdicted at Can¬ 
terbury, and elsewliere, for refusing to ])Ut his seal to a 
circuUir letter for forcibly iiiising money for a vast debt 
incurred under Boniface and his predecessor. 

“ I should render myself odious,” e.\claims the Bishop, 
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“ ospocially as tlie King and Pope are both at this time 
making largo demands.” 

lie is now in his seventy-seventh year, and luiving liis 
heart siit on tlie aeeoinplishinent of its dearest wish, tin* 
establishing of a good resident ministry in his dioeese. he 
olitains a bull empowering him to reform the religious 
orders. It is one of great importanee, placing the reven¬ 
ues at lli^ disposjd so tliat lie may found iie.w vicarage^ 
and rectories. Of course this bull would not have been 


had, if the J-’ope’s interest had not been v eil ])rovided tor 
by thi-se new institution.s-—but the bishop’s grand end is 


obtained—means for a faithful care of souls. Tiu> monka 


an I nuns, however, appeal in a body to the J*ope. And, 
perfectly as Innocent and all the world under.‘‘tands the 
ease, (jlroste.st<l is cited to Jiyons, for the third ami last 
time. Though feeble and ill he must a])pcar. 

He is roughly received, and his hopes are crushed bv 
an adverse decision. 


“ 1 relied upon your promises,” said he, “ but am en¬ 
tirely disajipointed.” 

“ What is that to yon?” savagely retorted Innocent; 
‘■ you liave performed yoiu* part, and we arc disposed to 
favour them. Is your eye evil ])ecause I am good ?” 

Ill a low tone, but so as to be heard, the venerable IVc- 
exclaimed, “ 0 money 1 how great is thy jiower, espe¬ 
cially at the court of Koine,” one of the boldest speeches, 
under the circumstances, ever uttered. 

Hcforc he left Lyons, Grosteste gave copies of a lung 
sermon, on the abominable vices of the papacy, to the 
l^opc and the cardinals. 

He returned safely to England notwithstanding, for 
his exalted character still gave him as it were a clmniicd 
life. The I’ope durst not touch him. 

Grosteste fell now into deep dej ection. 11 is great designs 
were shattered in the dust.. Corruption was triunipliaiit. 
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Ho isaw nothing but min an<l dot^olation for the Cliurrh, 
and longed to lay down lii.s burden; but, faithful to the 
last, he would not, lest the King impose some unworthy 
person in his phifc, 

Kallying his energies, he made liis last strict visitation, 
going into the cells ami dorniitories of the monasteries, 
and having every j)lacu that he found shut up, opened 
for Ills in*^pection. 

He hail a thorough inr|uiry made into the alien rents 
and emoluments, niid found that Innoeent the V'oiirth had 
impoveri^hed the kingdom more than all his predecessors. 
^J’hcse aliens liad 70,000 marks, nearly thrice as iinieh as 
the royal revenues, and the evil was still growing. 

The King was now obtaining bulls for benevolences for 
himself. 'Flie lUshop had written to the Queen licscech- 
ing her influence to lead the King into better measures. 
He now attended an assembly of prelates in London, and 
found tlmt, among other artitiees, Henry pretended to be 
going on a crusade, and had got a bull for a tenth of the 
i’hiireh’.s revenues for three years. Keiirly the whole was 
to he veeeived ht/ore he went. The King’s clerks read 
this hull very confidently, when Cirosteste, rising in his 
place, with fiery indignation exclaimed:— 

“ What is this 1 hear? Yon art^ too hastv in vonr 
eonchisions. Can you imagine we shall ever consent to 
such an accursed contribution'? 'J'hiis l»end tin* knee to 
llaal?" and he immediately propos(‘d that a petition shonhl 
he presented to the King, “ td have regard to the salvati m 
of his own soul, and desist from such rash attempts.” 

The King was furious when he heard what had passed. 

ITc stormed anti drove cvervbodv out of the room. At 

^ • 

last he sent to hetj a hetievolence. Cirosteste and the 
rest consented, on three conditions,—that the King con¬ 
form to Magna Charta—do not use this as a pn'ce<lent— 
and engage to apply the money to the professed purpose. 
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TIic IviFi", more cnragcil than before, sent to ask if this 
was tlieir only aii'^wer. 

They pmdontly ■waited for the Arelibishop, wlio was not 
present, and as the barons ■would do nothing without the 
prelate's, and the prelates liad no more to say, the King 
neitlier went to the Holy Land, nor had the tenths. 

It i‘i now the year 1253, (Irostestc’s last, and he takes 
a biglu'r and still higher stand as time wanes with him. 
lie repeatedly uxcominniiieates all who iiifring(j tai Magna 
(’liarta. • 

In .January, he received a bull of prortnimt^ eoininarid- 
ing him to appoint J'retleriek Savonia, an Italian yniith, 
to the lir»t vacant eanonry. Any other dispo.val is null 
and void. Kefusiil or ohstructioii will be followed by ex- 
(•umnnmie:iti«>n. All oontroveners are cited, without plea 
or cxcum;, before the Pope within two months, and a clause 
of fiofi ohsfdute aside every impediment. 

The lh.^hop replifal by a letter, which nir)re than all else 
has remlered his memory immortal, tji'veral eopi(’s of it 
exist in mann.'‘eript <anrl print. “ It retorts aimo.«t exeom- 
nnmicati«,n for exconnnunication.” The style is sarcastic, 
and conveys much more than is expressed. The Bishoj* 
argues in it, says Isaac Milner, “ entirely on Prote.stant 
prineijdes.” It is daring, lt)fty, powerful, and the eflect of 
the whole on Innocent must have been withei ing. I magino 
Inm reading such seritenee.s as—“The mm ohaUuihi clause 
overllows with nneertainty, fraud, and deceit, and strikes 
at the root of all contidence between man and man." * • • 

“ Vour provisions are to destruction.” • • • “ Flesh and blood, 
and not the heaveidy Father hath revealed such doctrines." 
• • * “ Xo .sin c^n be m<jre jnlversc to the doctrine of the 
apostlc.s, more abomin.able to Jesu.s Chri.st, than to defnud 
and rob those souls which ought to be the objects of the 
pa-*toral care, of that instnictioii which, by the Scriptures, 
thev have a right to.” ■ • * “Such mandates ougiit not to 
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be obcyeil, though an angel from heaven should coru- 
inaiid,” eSfo. 

Innocent, in a furious passion, with a stem countenance, 
oxclaiined:—“ Who is this old dotard, deaf and absurd, 
that thus rasidy ])resuincs to judge of iny actions? By 
l*eter and Paul, if 1 wero not restrained by the goodness 
oi'iny own heart, I would make such an example rtf him, 
as should astoiiisli the world. Is not liis iving uiy vassal, 
iiiy slave?” 

< J l■()^t(‘stc is ])ublicly (excommunicated by the I*o]m and 
his Mgents, but lie is passing beyond the reach of human 
iiialiei', Jiis illness gi'ows on him, and death is near. The 
patriot harons are gathering for war. d'lieir chief, Dr* 
Montfort, has long been intimate wnth DrosUi.^te; in fact, 
th(‘y arr- kindred spirits, of w'honi their age is iir^t worthy, 
'fhe d}ing Bishop lays liLs hand on the hearl rtf Do .Mont- 
fr»rt’s son, Henry, and utters this projiheey: my 

dear son, yon and yonr hxtlier will die on one day, but in 
the r’aiise of trutli anti justice.” 

'I'hey fell together at the battle of Evcsliam, twelve 
years after, lamenti'd as patriot martyrs by the nation. 

It was now Oetober Cth, when the nights began to grow 
long, and as the. Bishop was tired with lying, and his dis¬ 
order lay heavy upon him, he .sent for srune of his chap¬ 
lains, and eon\crsed wdtii them at great length on the loss 
of souls through the avarice of Rome. 

“ The Pliureh,” he said, “ can never be delivered from 
this I'igyptian Ixindage, but by the erlge of the .'.word.” 


The Pope he provotl a heretic, 
said he to ilohn do St. Giles. 


“ Pol* what is heresy?” 
Define it.” John hesi¬ 


tated. The Bishop did it for him; .dioMing that all pre¬ 
lates wero hcretie.s, who, from an earthly and fleshly 
view, abused their trust of the ciire of souli. 

lie was very solemnly indignant against the friars for 
not op]A)siiig the Poi>e. And thus, full of intellectual 
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power, lamenting over the Church, and, as Mathew Paris 
sa\s, veiy distinctly prophesying the Kofonnation, ‘*thc 
holv IJidjop Jiohcrt departed this world, >\hich he never 
loved.” 

When Innocoivt received tlie tidings, he exclaimed, “ 1 
rejoice! and let every true son ofthe Church rejoice with 
me, that my great enemy is removed.” It seemed as 
though the Pope had cpuiiled before the presence of this 
pious ami upright prelate, and dreaded ev’r'u his absent 
frown. He* recovered courage at tlu' Jiews of his de;ilh, 
ami wrote, with the ]M‘tty malice of a vulgar iniiid, coni- 
luanding the King to have his bones taken up. and east 
iguotiiiuiouslv out of Ijincoln ('athedral, where thev wore 
iiououraiily interred; hut before the letttT went, Imioeeiit 
himself departeil whither the dying Pisho]) had cited liiiii 
to ap])ear - before the judgment-seat of the riglil<‘()Us 
Hod. 


(’H.APTKK V. 

I’OXCI.LSION. 

It is suqirising, in some rcsp»;cts, that .so little notice 
slionld have bemi taken by inodiTii writers of a man so 
eminent for worth and learning, and wb<> occupied in 
Ilucntial a station at this important period of our national 
lli^to^y. lie ap]icars to liav'c been endued with all the 
courageous intrepidity of Luther, and with much r»f the 
evangelical zeal of Wycliflfe, who wa.s in some iin[)ortant 
points not only his follower but his imitator. Neverthe¬ 
less, Bishop CJrosteste was in reality more of a j)olitical 
than a rc-ligious reformer. lie protested against tlm 
tyranny of the popes, and even pronounced Pope Innocent 
the Fourth, the sovereign Pontitf of the Church, to be .a 
heretic. He does not, however, appear to have enter¬ 
tained any clear views of the radic'^il and iinseriptund 
defects of the papal .systtun, and it might well excite our 
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wonder if he hnd dont; 80 , when we consider that he died 
in the year 12.0.3, two hundred and thirty years before 
laither was born. 

There is iniieh of a li>^;hly si.jj^iifieant chjiraetcr su^^- 
pest(*d liy flu*, energetic life of this noble Kti^lihlinian of 
llie thirtenith century. How often has oiir remote ami 
iiiKiiiar ])osition fene<'d olf fivan us tin; daiii^ers under 
which far {iroinicr and once more, jiowertul nations ha\e 
sunk! Kn.ij;'laml was indeed hO dc'i'raih'd at that })eriod 
under }ia|)al tyranny, and .so .‘•lavi.sldy inadi' ifse of for tin; 
a^i^randi.sement of the eourtiei*!' of the Vatican, tliat it 
c,‘imc to he styled in Italy—“ the Tope’s Ass.” Yet wlieu 
W'e study the life of the L'ood llishop <if l..ineoIn, we liud 
that at that very period the legates and emissaries of tlie 
l*op(* were he.anled in the lar^e‘'t dioeese of the kiii;'rloin, 
and eom])elled to fore/o tlu‘ir ini(|uitons plunder in detiance 
of papal hulls and e'ccommmiication.", and all the terrors 
of corrupt (Ic.^poti^-m. 

'I'he period durini; winch the inov,t import.'int years ot 
llisiiop (Jrosteste'.'' life was pas.si-d, is one of dc(*p interest 
to the free pc pie of Kurland, who ha\e siicceeiled to the 
inheritance of rii;lits and liberty lu'ipicathed to them from 
elder tinier. In the year TJ1(», the weak and tyraimieal 
Kini; tlolm dieil, after having been forced to coneede to 
his barons the chartiT of ri^Iits, whieh i^ still our national 
boast; while .it the same time tlie imbecile monarch 
yielded to the tvraimy of Tome, and humbled him.^elf to 
the dust hefore the lej^ate eommis.*.ioiied to recei\e this 
abject token of the success gf spiritual ilesjiotism. 'J'hc 
incident is ])ointedly referred to by Wordsworth, in his 
Kcclesiastieal iSomiets:— 

A'« the Htrriiiu our yovuitp wo luirsuo, 

Tho I'niNs niiiU'riuls uf this uoihl firosciit 
A man (.'Iloufi Ntu«l} of ulld iii-udriit; 

I'lU’oiitli i>roxiiiiitio9 of ulil mill new; 

Ami hoM transrtpiruttoiis, iiiuro niitnic 
(As nn^lit liv -leenied) tu uiMijiiiaud iatunt 
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Tlinn auf^ht the eky'a fantustic rlemcnt, 

Wilt'll most fiiutastii.*, ollcis to the licw. 

Siiw w« lint IJfiiry st’ourKcd iit licfkct's shriiu*? 
liO! Juliii M.'If-t«tnp|ir(l of his iii’si^iihi:—ci'uwii, 
Sceptre and mantle, swnitl and rln^, laid ilo\>n 
At n iirouil LcKutc's feet! Npears that Iiiiu 
Itnronial hulls, the oppiuhriuus insult teel. 

And iiiii;ry Oveuii io.ii'ii ii viiin uppeiil. 


'r}u* weak and .Idlm was succftodod by hit* 

I Idf'St son, Ilnnry tlio 'I'liird, a cliild of ton years oltl at 
till' time of'his i'atlior’s (loath, ^\ho protod oijually imbe¬ 
cile, and scaroelv less intraetabli' than his fatlier. 

The intiuonta; of tlio c]er;i;y at tlie jieriod is proved by 
the position oeeupied by tlu* di;^nitJu-ies <^f the ('htirch 
during this reign. IVter do Itoches, Hishop of Wiii- 
eliester, a foreign eeele.dastie, assumed a proiniinmt ])art 
in the government on the death of tlie Karl of IVmbroko, 
through V hose intlneiiee Henry had been ackiiowledged 
lieir to tho throne. In 12.‘J2 he was placed at th»! head of 
alKiirs, on the fall of Hubert de Ihirgli; and on his degi’a- 
dation, Kdmnnd, Arehhishop of (.'ant«;rbiny, heeame ehief 
'minister. l!]aeh of those proved tyrannical and des]»ofi(: 
when power was plaeod in their hands; it bi'ooines there¬ 
fore a point of high intenjst and importanee wlieii wt? 
hiid their intluence oountorhalanced liy a riuin like 
Gro.steste, who adoniod tlie liigh otliee to wliieh he liad 
been advanced l>y leaniing and piety altiig(‘ther singular 
in Ills own age, and rare in every period of (’hureli 
liistory. 

The wcakncs'i and vacillation of the monarch ser\ed 


to show more clearly to the barons the, strengtli of their 
position. Henry repeatedly (aigaged in war with Kranci*, 
each time frilow'ed only l»y disasters and disgrace. Tin's 
compelled him to luive recourse to parliaments, who 
availed themselves of his needy position to force him 
to agree to their terms. In 1253, he mdy obtained a 
grant of money from them by consenting to a solemn 
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ratification of tlm groat cljartcrs; a ceremony vhicli was 
repeatedly perfoniied iji tin; course of the reign. Ili.s 
reign, indeed, i.s nieniorable in the lii.story of tliC con¬ 
stitution, as that in Avhich tlie first true representative 
pariianient can he. said to liave assembled, consisting of 
repn-seiitalives of counties, eities, and burglis, as well as 
of the sjtiritual and t(‘in])oral |)eers. 

'I’Jie religious liherty of hingland is too iiitiiiiately 
linked with its eiN il liglit.'i to render the iinjK»rtant fea¬ 
tures of this intere.sting t*ra unsuitable for *onr pres(*Mt 
.‘subject. It is a matter of no tnlling signilieance, that 
both regal .ninl j»apal tyranny should thus early have 
received so resolute a cheek in ]''ngland. The weakness 
of Henry the Third, andtiie many dillieiill ies of his reign, 
eriablt'd (irosteste eouraget)iisly to exiireise liis higli olliee 
in obedieiieo to the dictates of conscience and the t(*nets of 
Ji luirer faith than 'were then elsewhere known throughout 
Knrope. Tlie internal strife of the I’apacy. and theweak- 
ne''S and (*ppoMliou of ri\al poiitillV. strciigtliened the 
hiiiids of \\ yclitVe at a latiT jieriod. lloih of them die<l 
]u’}ieeably in their beds, in spite of the malignant animo¬ 
sity (»f their opponents; looking forward wiiii bright hope 
to better times for their own land, and with a clear faith 
fiu' tliemselves, in the jirumises of the (lo-pel. They were 
alike honoun‘il by what may be styled the etlig)' of martyr¬ 
dom; tlie defeated malignity of their enemies wreaking 
their imbeeih; vengeance on their bones, and caiTyiiig 
the hatred lu'vond tin; grave. 

Arehbisliop (^riinmer, a far loss intrepid and conrageous 
man than either, succeeded under a more powerful 
luonandi in etfectiiig the overthrow of the system against 
w'hleh both had striven, lint tlie vengeance t>f Ins de¬ 
feated opponents struck home to him, and tlie anguish 
and the heroism of the martyr’s death at Oxford, witiies.-ed 
the cousuinmation that was too tiU'dily awarded to Onts- 
teste and Wvclille. 
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HE year 1453, is a memorable epocii 
in history. The middle of the cen¬ 
tury that witnessed the revival of 
knowledge and the triumph of clas¬ 
sical learning in the soutli of Europe, 
was marked also by the final over- 
throw of the eastern empire, and the 
establishment of the followers of Ma 
hornet, with a firm footing on the soil 
from whence the eastern rulers of the 
dismembered Homan empire were driven. This important 
event had long been foreshadowed by the luxury and 
decaying vigour of the eastern empire. The fall of Cou* 
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Btaiitinoplo, in 1453, accomplished its destiny, and the 
highways wcjrc fortliwitli croAvded with fugitives seeking 
safety in the uneoiKpicrcd kingdoms of Christendom. On 
the sacking of Constantinople, the learned men of Oreece 
were scattered tliroiigli the capitals of Europe, hearing 
with them invaliiahlc treasures in the ancient Oreek 
manuscripts they had rescued from the spoiler. The 
grc'ater number of these Avero conveyed to Italy, where a 
general excitement prevailed on behalf of classical learn¬ 
ing, so that iinmerons scholars were read/ to Aveleome 
the fugitives, and hail the literary treasures they brought 
with them, as tlic most valuable gifts tliiit the western 
c.ouhl deriA'c from the esistcrn empire. 

Cosmo do Medici, the celebrated Florentine. wa.s spe¬ 
cially active at this period, both in welcoming the learneil 
strangers, and in acquinng, by every means in his poAver, 
tlie literary treasures Avhich the inroads of barbarism had 
scattered, and threatened to destroy. Thousands of manu¬ 
scripts Avere brought home by the agents of this inde¬ 
fatigable collector, many of them unknown before; and 
numerous transcribers Avere employeil in slowly multi]ily- 
ing copies of Xenophon, Thucydidi's, 1 lerodotus, Homer, 
riato, Aristotle, and the more recent works of the (Ireek 
fathers; so that we in all probability owe to the princely 
merchant of Florence, the preservation of many of these 
invaluable treasures of antiquity. 

While, hoAvever, the south of Europe was thus diligently 
engaged in preserving and multiplying, by the slow and 
costly process of tlie copiers, the treasures of ancient 
literature*, a process was silently evoh-ing in the nortli, 
destined to effect a mighty revolution on the church, and 
on the world. At the very time when the Moslem troops 
were mustering on the European shores, and the walls of 
Constantinople were falling before these fanatical be¬ 
siegers, an unnoticed and obscure German mechanic was 
maturing an art Avhich was destined to prove the most 
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iiiiportiUlt discovci^' in the history of the world, and to 
hiiild up new empires on a more stable basis than had 
he(‘ii dreamt of in the republics of Greece, or the despotic 
empires of the lloinans and Goths. 

At the \i]la^o of ii^ulgcloch, near Mentz, or Mayence, 
a'! it is now called, John Gutenberg, the inventor of prints 
iiig, was horn, in the year 1397. Of his childhood and 
youth st'ureely anytliitig is known, for he closed his life 
ill povert}, and died while others were rcjiping the.protits 
ol hi.s great hiventioii. lie appears, from Mich glimpses 
as we obtain of his early years, to have been a man of 
great enci^gy; and of that natural vehemence, and animal 
lit'e, which only requires a sound bias, and the selection of 
.>•0100 suthcieiit object of jmrsuit, to lead to high and 
^alliable attainments. His youth was passed in the city 
i<f Mentz, ])nrsning some mechaiiii'al occupation, tim 
c\:iet nature of which is not known; but there can be little 
d )uht, from the success of his labours at a later date*, that 
his early employment w'us such as prepared him for liis 
griMit work. 

Meaiiwliile, however, the young apprentice-of Mayence 
I'oniid other matters to keep his liaiids in employment, 
and to satisfy his restless and still unsatistied energies. 
'J'lie period when he left his quiet native village of Sulge- 
loeh, to seek for such education for head and liaiid as the 
iicijrhhouring lihenish capital could atford him, was during 
the early years of the tifteciith century, an era of great 
and universal activity. The burghers of the free cities 
were lising into importance; the old feudal bondage that 
had so long formed tlie sole tic between the nobles and 
the rural population, was rapidly becoming moditied, or 
altogether displaced by the freer notions that had sprung 
up among the w ealthy trading burghers of the large towns. 
Such a change was watched, as might be expex^ted, with 
peculiar jealousy by those whose interests were thereby 
involved. The citizen was no Ic&a anxious to guard his 
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newly established rif'lits aj^ahist the (‘iicroaclimcuts of tlu> 
older privileged classes, tliaii were the nobles to ehceh 
every interference with their time-liallowed superluritv 
and lordships. Numerous contests, often of a tierce and 
bangiiinary nature, resulted from the clashing of thc.se 
rival interests; and one of thti earliest glimpses which wi* 
obtain of young Cluteiibcrg, is as an active ]xutizan in 
these party feiuls. 

Fortune at no time rewarded very lil)erally the exer¬ 
tions of j)oor (Uitenberg; it has been reserved indeed I’or 
posterity to yield to hhn the tardy acknowledginerit due 
to bis genius and indomitidde j)ers('vcrance, well nigh 


four centuries after he Inid been haid in his iiiihonoured and 


long-forgotten gra> e. Fortune seems to have Ijceii as little 
inclined to reward his early political struggles as tlu! 
more noble and invaluable life-labours on Avhieli he wa'^ 


soon after to cuter. During his residence in Meiitz,” 
says one of his biographers, “ he became iniplicate<l in an 
iiiMin'ectiou of the citizens against the nobility, and was 
coiiijielled to Hy to Strasbourg to avoid the vcngi-ance of 
his victorious advcrsjiries." No more minute ac,e<unit has 


been preserv'ed of tliis civic contest, which probably dif¬ 
fered little from similar disturbances that were of frequent 
occurrence at tliat period in most of the Cjipitals and large 
commercial townis of Europe, and excited apparently a» 
little notice then, as an ordinary street riot -would now 
lead to. There is something, however, that camiot hut 
strike tlin thoughtful reader, as very characteristic of the 
future inventor of the art‘ of printing, in this early and 
passing glimpse of his first appearance in public life. 
Nobles and Kings were yet to Icam the power of that 
mighty engine tliat was to form the great life-work 
of Gutenberg; Pontiffs were to treniblc before its in¬ 
domitable assaults; and slavery, feudalism, and unjust 
class-privileges of every kind, were to fall before the 
triumphant progress of the printing-press. We futy, 
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thovofoiT, that it was charartni’istic—wo woiiM ovon wiy, 
if was typical, of llie future invcutor of printing, that his 
tir>t apiK'aranco should have been as an abott<ir of the 
jioj)iilar cuubc, in opjiosition to the despotic power of the 
nobles. 

'riic olrl to'S^Ti of ]\rontz, the capital of the province of 
IMu'inlu'sscn, is one of the most ancient and remarkahle 
cities of I'hirope. Its iii>t erection dates before the 
Christian era. More recently it occupies an im])ortant 
and very intru’csting position among the Catholic bishop¬ 
rics of Chri.''tcndom; its liistorians tracing back the intro¬ 
duction of Chri.stianity and the chief pa.storal oilice there, 
ti) Cresei'iis, who was a disciple of I’aul, and sutrered 
martyrdom there in the year 1(13. It is still a stnuigc, 
old-fashioned, and irregular-built fmM), sloping downwards 
to tlie banks of tlie Ikhiiie, a little below the junction of 
tlie Blaine with that majestic river. The streets are 
narrow and gloomy; abounding with the pietur(’s<|uc 
edifices of the fifteenth .and sixteenth centuries, that i-arry 
-the mind back to the time when those pent-up thorough- 
taros formed the nairow arena for civil broils; and the 
h.irdy (lerman apprentice, John Gutenberg, with others as 
bold and reckless, tlioiigli now all forgotten, were leagucil, 
with clubs and bills, against the armed retainers of the 
licrce German barons, and contended every pass and 
allev of the ancient city with their old feudal masters. 
Gutenberg bad to loam elsewhere those arts on which his 
great discovery was to be founded, lie hastily al)an- 
iloned the town of Mentz, on finding that his zeal in the 
]icipular cause lia<l marked him out as a special object of 
vengeance to tlie cxa.sperated nobles, and fled, as we have 
seen, to the city of StiaislKuirg. We shall now follow him 
thither, and learn wliat may still be gleaned of his ]»rocced- 
ings there, after the lapse of so long a period as lias now 
intervened between the great discoveiy of the art of ])rint- 
ing, and this nineteenth ceiitiir^v, in which its mighty 
powers are being for the first time fully developed. 
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CHAPTER ir. 

BTRAsnOCKG. 

The city of Strasbourg, ■whither Gutenberg retired from 
the fury of his adversaries at Mciitz, has long since 
been incoq)orated ^ith the dependencies of the French 
crown. Its early liistory, however, discloses many in¬ 
teresting and remarkable incidents worthy of the honour 
of tliat groat invention which it has disputed for cen¬ 
turies with the city of Mentz, with others strongly charac¬ 
teristic of the ages that preceded the illumination of the 
printing-press. It early obtained the privileges of a free 
city, and exhibited the consequent symptoms of industry 
and increasing prosperity. In the year 1349, a darker 
scene marks a memorable epoch of its history. It was 
■visited by a fearful mortality, by which multitudes of its 
inhabitants were swept away; and the rest ded in ter¬ 
ror, abandoning a city tliat seemed given up to the 
dominion of swift disease and death. The reign of a 
l)liiid superstition^ however, was no less powerful and 
influential. The terror-stricken inhabitants returned to 
their city when the plague abated, and fixing on the per¬ 
secuted Jews as the originators of that deadly pestilence, 
two hundred of them were committed to the flames. 

The principles of the Reformation early gained a footing 
in this ancient city of the German empire. They were 
checked for a time by the Emperor, Charles the FiiYli; 
but notwithstanding this opposition, the Protestants 
gained such ijifiucnce, that they obtained possc-ssion of 
several of the churches. Since then it has long ceased to 
form a part of the Germanic union. In 1681, it surren¬ 
dered to Louis the Fourteenth, w*ho was already master of 
the surrounding country. By him the circuit of the walls 
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was enlarged, the fortifications were strengthened with 
iiiitncroiis towers and bastions, and tlie whole defences re- 
constmeted with such labour and skill us to render it one 
of the strongest fortresses in Kurope. It was by these 
means permanently incorporated with the dominions of 
the French croAvn, under whose rule it has ever since 
remained. 

The more ancient houses of this celebrated city are all 
constructed in the German stylo, with lofty and picturesque 
gables, and steep sloping roofs, pierced with succcssiYc 
tiers of storm windows. Jlut these are gradually disap¬ 
pearing before the rapid changes of modem taste, and ara 
being replaced by houses of a much plainer and less 
attractive style of construction. 

Dr. Dibdiii, who visited this ancient town in duly, 1818, 
thus describes the appearance it then presented:— 

“The city of Strasbourg encloses within its walls a 
population of about fifty thousand. I suspect, however, 
that ill former times its population was more numerous. 
At the present moment there are about two hundred and 
fifty streets, great and small, including squares and alleys. 
I'lie main streets, upon the whole, are neither wide nor 
jiaiTow; but to a stranger they have a very singular ap¬ 
pearance, from the windows of almost every house being 
covered on the outside with iron bars, arranged after divers 
fashions. This gives them a very prison-like effect, and 
is far Irom being ornamental, as it is sometimes intended 
*to be. The glazing of the windows is also frequently 
very curious. In general the panes of gltts are small and 
circular, being confined in leaden casements. The number 
of houses in Strasbourg is estimated at three thousand 
five hundred. I'herc are not fewer than forty-seven 

bridges in the interior of the town.Tlie houses are 

generally lofty, and the roofs contain two or three tiers of 
open windows, garret-fashioned, which gives them a pic- 
tiu-csque appcar<mcc; but wdiich, I learn, were constructed 
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a8 granaries, to liold flour for the support of the inhabi¬ 
tants when the city should sustain a long and rigorous 
siege.” 

Such then is tlie ancient city of .Strasbourg, whither the 
apprentice of Mayence fled to escape tlic vengeance of his 
powerful political adversaries. The most we loam of his 
procecdij)gs while there, is, that necessity compelled him to 
employ himself in mechanical occupations, in pursuing 
whicli he iliscovcrod the gi'cat art which hns rendered his 
name immortal. There were in use at that ])eviod various 
ingenious mechanical arts, extensively employofl chiefly in 
promoting the amusemcments of the pcoidc, and which 
naturally suggest tliemselvcs as the most probable*, source 
of that luqipy thought on which the ingenious invention 
w.as founded. 

Previous to the discovery of printing, and the general 
difliision of litcratjirc among the people, one of the most 
popular sources of amusement among all ninlis and classes 
of the community, was phiying cards. 'I’heso were no 
doubt originally multiplied like the books of the same 
period, by ingenious artists, who drew them one by one, 
and consecpiently they must luivc been costly, and very 
limited in their diflitsion. This, however, was one of the 
amusements of the period, which it was impossible to 
confine to the privileged classes. Nearly all ranks of 
society bad then more leisure than now, and a gradually 
increasing demand for sets of these cards led to iriventioBS, 
by means of which they could bo rapidly multiplied at a 
cheap rate. The earliest process appears to have been 
that still known among us by tlic name of stencilling, by 
means of which many of the commoner kinds of house- 
papers for decorating the walls of our apartments are still 
produced. This consists simply of a stiff card, or thin 
sheet of metal, which is pierced with the device intended 
to be represented on the paper, and tliis being laid on the 
top of it, it is rubbed all over with a brush dip^icd in colour, 
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vhicli reaching only tliosc parts of the paper undonioath, 
left exposed by the apertures cut out in the jdate, there¬ 
by forms, by a more dash of the brush, the re(pured bgure. 
Wlieii ditleront colours arc intended to be introduced, the 
jiattern of eacli colour is cut on a separate plate, and each 
being then smeared (*ver with its own colour, the nMpiisito 
chromatic pattern is produced. 

This process, howi'ver, is both nide and unsatisfactory, 
though it no doubt sufliced to supply the demand for a 
time; and by lessening their cost, and greatly incri‘!ising 
their diffusion, no doubt greatly extended the taste for tliis 
exciting amusement. 

Snell was tin* high importance the mamifaidurc of play¬ 
ing cards had assumed in riiigland, in the reign of Ivlwaril 
the Fourth, tliat statutes wore enacted to protoi't the 
native maiinfacturers, against the introduction of cards 
fnun the continent. Tlie first improvement supenuhled 
(o the daubing of the stonciller.s, may be said to have 
formed the discovery of wood-engraving. M’he outline of 
the figure being draAvn on the surface of a smooth and hard 
jiicce of wood—generally that of the pear tree—the re¬ 
mainder of the surface was cut away, leaving this in relief. 
Hie figure thus produced was used simply as a stamp; 
hut, from the finniu'ss of its outline, even in its nidest 
fonu, it would greatly add to the less distinct work of the 
stcncillcrs, uniting their stragglmg colours into a consistent 
whole. 

^'ho art of fifjvrt'.-cutting^ as it was styled, being thus 
invented, made rapid progress. No doubt, the cards in 
use among the nobles and wealthiest classes, were still 
chiefly the work of ingenious artists, who miiltipli(‘d them 
by the laborious process of hand-drawing, and colouring. 
Tlie high prices obtained for these, and their constant 
demand, would form a strong inducement for the perfect¬ 
ing of any process that promised to produce more easily 
such cards as might command the favour of the nobles; 
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and, we accordingly find, by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, tliat cutting on wood had been brought to great 
perfection, and was applied to various purposes, gradually 
approximating to the art wo haVe now chiefly in view. 
Several of the specimens of wood-engraving, executed in 
the year 1466—a year of special note in the progress ot 
this art—^sire still preserved in the collections of the 
curious, and form examples of tasteful execution, such as 
would not disgrace many good engravers of our own day 
A very curious and unique print, however, fl)rmB one ot 
the rare treasures of the Earl Spencer's collection, bearing 
a date twenty-three years earlier than this, and even that 
is by no means conceived to have been the first production 
of the wood-engraver. 

The next step in what may bo justly styled the pre¬ 
paratory labours of the precursors of Gutenberg, was the 
printing of these engraved blocks. This appears to have 
been originally effected by laying the paper on the top ot 
it, after it had been inked on the surface, and then rubbing 
it behind. I'his process, though very tedious, is so highly 
satisfactory in its results, that it is still invariably resorted 
to by wood engravers, for the purpose of taking their own 
proofs. It wants, however, the grand desideratum of 
rapidity, and, consequent cheapness of execution, without 
which no extensive multiplication of such works could 
be effected. Much, however, was done, even with this 
tedious process. lectures of saints, and the representa¬ 
tions of the pious legends of the church, were executed in 
a scries of blocks, which were bound up into a book; and 
thus another great step in the devclopcment of the art was 
effected. Mr. Jackson has ^ven a very interesting and 
curious account of these, illustrated with fac-similes of 
some of the blocks, in his ingenious and elaborate history 
of wood-engraving. One of these is generally known 
under the name of the BMia Pmperum^ or Bible for the 
Poor, wliich Mr. Jackson, however, veiy'justly considers 
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a misnomer, as there can be little doubt that the cost of 
it, when issued, must have been such as to Limit it exclu¬ 
sively to the use of the wealthy. To each of the blocks 
of this rare folio, a passage of scripture or some other 
illustrative sentence is appended; the whole being, of 
course, cut out of the solid block. The acceptableiiesa 
of these verbal illustrations had, no doubt, become 
speedily apparent to the wood-cutters, as, in later books 
of the same kind, the explanatory texts are found much 
more ample ,* and, latterly, even small hand-books, contain¬ 
ing the rudiments of grammar, for the use of the schools, 
were cut in blocks, and wrought off in the same manner. 

How nearly are we thus arrived, in the history of the 
arts at this period, to the complete development of that 
secret on which the wondrous art of printing depended; 
tliat nt 3 rBterious invention, which appeared to the con- 
temporaiies of Gutenberg and Fust as explicable alone 
on the theory of magic and the agency of the devil. 
Nothing more seems wanting, than that some ready 
mechanic should proceed, witli saw in hand, to separate 
the texts of these block-books, as they are termed, letter 
from letter, so tliat they might be distributed, for tlu*. 
compositor to set up anew at his pleasure, and produce 
therefrom any sentence desired,—so simple docs this, the 
greatest invention of modem ages, appear to us, looking 
back upon it; as, indeed, all great discoveries do, when 
opco the master-mind has revealed the secret to the world. 

Meanwhile, we must inquire, if it may be learned, what 
has been occupying the time and Labour of Gutenberg, at 
Strasbourg? What has been occupying his thoughts we 
may guess with considerable confidence; for it cannot 
be questioned that his attention has been arrested by the 
labours of the block-cutters, and his thoughts turned to 
the possibility of simplifying their labours. We can only 
guess at the occupation of the mechanic of Strasbourg. 
We might, with some probability,aifinn that his occupation 
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■was the cutting of tlipsc veiy blocks; that he was a wood- 
cngrav(jr, in fact, and one of tlie earliest of its practisers. 
It has, indeed, been affirmed, very commonly, in the his¬ 
tory of printing, that his fn-st tyjies were cut in metal; 
but this is distinctly contradicted in the earliest account 
of the hubsequent invention of SchocH'cr, by wliicli the art 
was perfected. This was the multiplying the types, by 
casting them in metal, from a single matrix. This account 
is stated to have l)ecu written by a relative of Fust; and 
it is tlicrc remarked:—“ Hut there were as inauy difficul¬ 
ties tat first with these letters, as there, had been hefoix 
v'iUi wooden onejtj the metal being too soft to support the 
force of the impression; but this defect was soon remedied, 
by mixing tlic metal with a substance which sufficiently 
hardened it.” 

Since, then, the first letters of Gutenberg were cut in 
wood, it may be very reasonably concluded tliat he had 
early turned his attention to that art, and, while support¬ 
ing himself by his labours at Strasbourg, was already pon¬ 
dering the scheme, and even preparing his moveable 
letters, for the first efibrts of the compositor, whose handi¬ 
work was to revolutionize tlie world. 


CHAPTER m. 

THE DISCOVERY. 

Whatever may have been the exact nature of Outen- 
beig’s occupation at Strasbouig, he would appear to have 
prospered in his employment. He is described by one of 
the historians of this period as being a merchant of Stras¬ 
bourg in the year 1424, an honourable position at that 
time in a free city of the empire. He was no doubt a 
man of indomitable energy and perseverance, and one. 
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therefore, in whose hands commerce was likely to prove 
successful if he devoted his energies to it. A higher 
work, however, was occu])ying his thoughts, and cheating 
him of the rewards of successful industry, in order tliat 
future ages might he blessed by tlie gi'iuid discovery 
achieved by his perseverance and zeal. 

About ten years after the date refeiTed to ab<jve, wo 
iiave positive evidence tliat the great invention of (Juten- 
berg, although preserved as a profound si-eret, was occii- 
jlying his thoughts. Thci*e is almost conclusive evidence 
that he first emidoyed himself in the prodiicliou of block 
books; there is also reason to think, that the lirst step 
uuulc beyond this, was the separate cutting of words most 
in use, which, coupled with abbreviations, double letters, 
endings of words, and the like supposeil facilities to the 
compositor, long after formed a peculiar feature of the 
fonts hi use. 

A year or two later, probably in 1437, we find Guten¬ 
berg still at Strasbourg, and now actively labouring to 
bring his invention into use. Its gnidiial development 
^ had no doubt satisfied him of the necessity of some co¬ 
operative aid to enable him to bring his discovery to the 
test of xn'actical cxxierimciit, and >vo accordingly find him 
engaged this year, along with Andrew Dritzchen and 
two other wealthy citizens of Strasbourg,—all hound to 
secrecy,—in making a series of experiments prcx)aratory 
to Jiis great attempt. 

One can fancy the cntliusiastic inventor, after long medi- 
tation, vcntimng on a cautious disclosure of the wonderful 
art to these prudent Geiman burghers. Slowly, and by 
dint of many calculations, and many demonstrations of 
the ready sale of manuscripts, and the large prices paid 
for block books, he at length gets them convinced of the 
value of his new art, of the feasibility of its practical 
application; and it is determined to give it a fair trial. 
Gutenberg has now been labouring at it for upwards of 
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ten years, lie lias so far matured it ai'ter many trials and 
(UsappomtiYients. "VVith all the enthusiasm, therefore, 
of true genius, cannot doubt that his zeal was tem¬ 
pered, hard-won experience, ‘ into patient persevering 
hope. 

Not so, however, with Andrew Dritzehen and his other 
jianiiers in the secret. Now that he has satisfied them 
of the feasibility of his scheme, they are all eagerness to 
begin. They long to lay liold on the promised wealth, 
and to iBiilize the golden dreams he has conjuied up before 
them. Money is at once freely embarked in the project, 
as in a grand speculation tluit promises to reproduce an 
hundredfold for all their outlay. Perhaps the inventor 
w'as roused anew to his earliest and brightest dreams, and 
joining in the sanguine anticipations of his partners in 
the great work, believed he was on the eve of accom¬ 
plishing his grand project and receiving full reward. Per¬ 
haps—and it is more probable—he only smiled at their 
too sanguine anticipations, and warned them that time, 
and labour, and patience, as of the hopeful husbandman, 
must all be largely bestowed, ere ihcy could be called 
upon to enter in aiid reap the abundant haivcst. 

Even then, perhaps, he looked beyond the fleeting re 
wards of w ealth, and pictured to himself the coming gene¬ 
rations “ on whom knowledge will descend like the first 
and second rain, unintemiptcd, unabated, mibounded, 
fertilizing some grounds and overflowing others; changing 
the whole fonii of social life; establishing and overthrow¬ 
ing religions; erecting and destroying kingdoms!” Even 
BO has our own great novelist represented the philosophic 
astrologers of Louis the Eleventh of France reasoning on 
the fruits of tliis great invention. To such should all great 
discoverers look for their reward; to the fruit of our labours 
should we all, indeed, look, wliatever they may be, and 
to the influence they are destined to have on others. But 
man is short-sighted, and the distant future is dim before 
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him. Daily bread must be had, and he lives in the pre¬ 
sent even when most he seeks to return upon the attrac¬ 
tive glories of the })aFt, or to press into that towards 
whicli his work is reaching beyond. 

Gutenberg was a man like ourselves. Dimly he 
guessed at a gi’cat future, but clearly he. realized the i)r(',- 
sent necessities of daily life, and a present reward was no 
unworthy or unappreciated stimulus. It is the ver^ 
source of motives that have often checked despondency 
and given frCsh vigour to relaxing zejd, and even by such 
means must printing-presses and steam-engines, and rail¬ 
ways and electric telegraphs, with all other wonderful 
creations of genius, bo evolved from the inert matter 
around us, and summoned into being for all future times. 

We loam little that is very definite of the labours of 
Gutenberg with his Strasbourg colleagues. The world 
chronicles no histoiy of abortive attempts. It rewards 
no labourer who is unvictorious, how hard soever be his 
toil. These years, indeed, of patient persevering hope, 
were hut the schooling of the discoverer. Yet while 
cities deem it an honour worthy of contention, as to 
which was the birth-place of the discoverer—though no 
born citizen after all, but the native of a village still ob¬ 
scure—to Strasbourg undoubtedly belongs the honour of 
having been the birth-place of Printing. 

It is nut to be overlooked, however, in investigating the 
claims of the earliest discoverers of this wonderful art, 
that ages before the ingenious mechanic of Strasbourg had 
turned his thoughts to the perfecting of a system by 
which he could multiply at his will the manuscripts of 
the monkish transcribers, a strange people on the remote 
confines of the Asiatic continent had the same art in fami¬ 
liar use. The Chiuese nation seem constantly to step in 
before tl.e discoverers of modem Europe, establishing a 
priority of right to their most valuable inventions; and 
yet in this, as in all their other discoveries, they have only 
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carried it a few stiigcs onward and then paused, contented 
with the fruits of their labours, while its Gothic discover¬ 
ers, dissatisfied witli a success so imperfect, Imvc rapidly 
carried out their first thoughts to more efficient and valu¬ 
able results. 

In a cominuniciition laid before the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, by M. Stanislas Julien, only a few mouths 
since, on tlie origin of })rinting in Chyia, it was stated that 
the art of printing existed in China, so far at least as 
engraving on wood is concerned, at least as*early as the 
year 5113 of the Ciiristian era. In proof of this the writer 
quotes a passage taken from the Chinese Encyclopicdia, 
Ke-I’ciii-King-Youen, which states that on the 8th day of 
the 12th month of the 13th year of the reign of Weii-l’i, 
it was decreed that a collection should be made of all tlie 
drawings in use, and unpublished writings, in order that 
they might be engraved on wood, and pnnted. This, 
says tlie Chinese writer in the Kncyclopa;dia, was the 
commencement of printing from wood blocks, 33D years 
before the time of Fong-In-Wung, to wlioin the invention 
hfOS been erroneously attributed. M. Julien speaks next 
of printing from engravings on stone, among the Chinese, 
the engmving in this case being cut into the stone. This, 
he says, dates from the second centuiy; but it was not 
till the ninth century that stone was engraved in such a 
way as to take a white impression on a black ground. 
Printing in characters made of baked earth, also existed 
in China some centuries before the art of printing was 
known in Europe; while the great available feature of the 
art, the discovery of which forms with European his¬ 
torians the tnie era of its discovery, namely, that of com 
posing and printing from moveable types, was first intro¬ 
duced into Cliina between the years 1041 and 1048, by a 
blacksmith Pi-Ching. So that it would seem, our in¬ 
formation concerning the remoter inventions of the 
Chinese in reference to this art, are more precise and 
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int’ontrovertible than our knowledge of the labours of our 
own Outonbet^, Fust, and Schoetfur, with the rival 
riaiinants of Holland and Italy. 

1‘Vom this it is obvious that the bloek books of the 
fiftoonth century, already described, were in reality pre¬ 
cisely the same sjH'cioa of works as had boon produced in 
China for contiines. The mode of producing impressions. 
t(K), was the same; for in this respect the Chinese still 
adhere to their first idan, printing on thin j)aper only on 
»>iie side, hyjneans of friction, and douhling each leaf 
backward so as to produce the same i)raclical eifect as 
results from our turning the sheet, aiid throwing off the 
continuous copy on the revi'rse of the j>aper. 

Another feature in which the Chinese system of printing 
still resembles the first elementary devices of its Kuropeaii 
diseoverers, is occasioned by the peculiarities of its written 
hinguage. It may lie said to he without an al]>hal)ct; at 
h'as't the elementary clmructers have not been reduced to 
the same limiti’d and convenient number as in most other 
languages, by making them the sim}de repn'sentatives of 
^the elementary sounds of tlu! human voice*, instead of.tiie 
liierogly])hies and symbols of ideas and objects. The 
(’hinesc typogra])hy became therefore, of necessity, a sys- 
tom of comjmsing with words, and not with letters, when 
the idea of moveable types was sugge sted; and thus it 
still remains in the state through which it may be said to 
have passed with its Eiimpean discoverers ahuost without 
pausing. 

As the Chinese mode of printing, however, was cer¬ 
tainly the first mode i)ractised in Europe, some have 
end(*avoim)d alt<igcther to dejirivc its European originators 
of the title of inventors; atlinniiig that they only matured 
the knowledge of the art which was brought from China. 
7'here can be no question that the celebrated traveller, 
Marco Polo, who returned from China towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, had seen and described several 

Q 
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oi‘ the procGhscs in use tlioro lor piir[)Oscs nearly allied to 
that of the printing of books, and particularly that of 
atiimping paper hills of exchange, with the CJhinese written 
characters, by mejins of an engraved block, inked with 
vcriuilion, 'I'here is not, however, the slightest grounds 
for believing that this hint was of any avail to the in¬ 
genious mechanics of jMentz and Strasbourg. Fully a 
century elapsed, while the great work iHiinained luiat- 
tempted, and when it was begun in earnest, it was, as we 
have seen, by an entirely different route tliat its disco¬ 
verers reached their goal. It even appears foi*tunate tluit 
the hint w'as overlooked, as the process suggested by the 
Chinese device, described by Mjireo Polo, could only have 
led to very partial success, which, once attained, its imi¬ 
tators might have been content to rest satisfied with, and 
so the gi'eat Art,—greatest in its consequences of all 
human discoveries, except tliat of written language,— 
might have remained the feeble and uuproduetivc first 
thought whiedi it has done in China—an abortive ^ant, 
stunted at its birth. 

To Strasbourg then wo must return for the sole work 
of discovery. There was the hirth-phice of the JCiiropcaii 
printing-press. Its creator w’as John Gutenberg; his 
coadjutors, Andrew Dritzehen and the two nameless 
German burghers; and their sole rcAvard the bright hopes 
which cheered them iii the progress of their mighty task, 
08 they gazed onward into a dimly seen yet bright futurity, 
and caught glimpses of the peaceful yet glorious triumphs 
which tended on its advancing strides. Honour be to the 
brave burghers of ISklentz and Sti-asboiirg. Pontiffs, and 
councils, and kings, were then debating mighty projects. 
Europe was a stage whereon grand political schemes were 
being wrought out by force of arms or by luirdier guile. 
Her nobles, girt in steel and armed to the teeth, were 
jealously guarding their hereditary privileges against 
every innovation; and, lol in the quiet workshop of f 
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humble mechanic, i-v4th neither noble patron nor noble 
op})onent, the world’s m*tillcry was being wrought for the 
great battle of liberty mid truth. The war-engines were 
being ikbhioned, the weapons were already forging, by 
nhich were to be successfully asserted, over all these pn- 
vik'gcd classes, the claims which are founded on eternal 
justice, and form the basis of the rights of man. 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE STRUGGLE. 

The discovery then is really made; yet much remains 
to be done before the world shall know its practical 
\ iliac—before, indeed, the world sliall hear of it at all. 
(lutenberg kept no diary that we know of—no record of 
liie many daily obstacles that beset him in his arduous 
>1 niggle, though some of them may be guessed at. All 
'.\e know certainly is, that in the year 1439, while (luten- 
berg was still at Strasbourg, and many exporiineiits luid 
been made with his moveable types, his coadjutor, Andrew 
Dritxchcn, was dead; the money embarked by him and 
his partners was all ex])ended; the careful and hard-won 
savings of Gutenberg himself were exhausted; and not 
one ^fragment survives, nor any evidence to lead us to 
think tluit anything had yet been practically cifected by 
means of the new art, to supersede the labours of the 
co])iers. 

There was still a struggle for a time among the sur- 
Niving members of this once hopeful copartnery; but all 
their sanguine dreams of fortune were now at an end. 
Gutenberg, indeed, still had as complete faith as ever in 
his ultimate success. Of the possibility of perfecting his 
discoveiy he never entertained a doubt. Nothing was 
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wanted but money and time. 'J'imc enough ho liad, if lie 
could meanwhile secure the means of subsistence; but 
money was no longer procurable. Ilis own hai'd-won 
sayings were all exhausted. ‘ His pailners, so far from 
being now likely to grant him further pecuniary aid, were 
clamorous for some return of the money they luid expended 
in the pursuit of this fruitless i)haTitom. 

From that time till the year 1445, we learn little further 
of the proceedings of Gutenberg, than tliat he stiU con¬ 
tinued to reside at Strasbourg, and ajjpears^to have been 
striving against many ditliculties to carry forward the 
great life-work to which he had devoted himself. During 
these six years, however, little progress was made. Dif- 
ticulties of a practicjal nature were probably observed and 
overcome, and his font of moveable types increiised from 
time, as he found leisure to ply the .slow and laborious 
task. But hope, mciinwhile, was his sole comforter and 
reward; he wrought on in secret, and without the cheering 
sympathy of confederate or fiieud, for by the end of the 
year 1446, we tind him at length abandoning all hope of 
success hi the city of his adoption, and detennining once 
more to return to Mentz. 

How great were the clianges that had been wrought 
during the long interval between his hasty flight from 
Mentz, and that in which he now resolved to return! 
Well nigh thirty years, memorable in the history ot 
Europe, had intervened. Huss and Jerome of Prague 
had perished under the edicts of the coiuicil that deposed 
Pope John the Twenty-third. A religious war had raged 
for years, until the Bohemians protested against the en- 
croiichmcnts of Home, wmng from its intolerant defenders 
the right of religious worship in their native tongue, imd 
of free communion in the Sacrament of the Supper, ac¬ 
cording to the example of its Founder; both the cup and 
the bread being received by all. Learning meanwhile 
h id spread. The dogmas of the schoolmen were no lunger 
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snpreme and undisputed. The treasures of ancient leani- 
ing had been gatiicred, and lay rt;ady lV»r the preserving 
care of the new art. The minds of all men were thirsting 
for knowledge. 'I'hc time for the full birth of the printing- 
press had come—tlie time when it was to step forth, no 
lunger with the feeble essays of block books, with their 
Miiall folio pages tilled with tlie rude yet ingenious pictures 
of sfiiritly or scripture legends, and their detached and 
scattered texts, but in perfection, like Minerva full armed 
from the heatl of Jove, —supplying the place of the most 
Aulucd manuscripts by still more perfect and legible dupli¬ 
cates of the treasures of the past. 

AVell nigh thirty years luwl passed, and Gutenberg has 
no liuigcr to fear that the grave, the thouglitful, and 
ingenious mechanic and merchant of Strasbourg, will have 
aught to answer for the doings of tlie bold apprentice of 
Aleutz. The knights and nobles of Germany have had 
other things to do in the interval than to treasure up their 
wrath against such humble offenders. The strife with 
burghers, apprentices, and pciisants, has become a serious 
tiling. Great principles have got to be involved in these 
once-slighted contests. The ancient and long-reeogni^ed 
jirivilcges of the nobles, as of the hierarchy, are no longer 
acknowledged as of divine right by the people. It is a 
])eri')d pregnant with changes. Ohl things are passing 
away; in a very striking sense all things arc becoming 
new; and he, the ] loor mechanic and trafficker of Strasbourg, 
is trudging—it may be on foot—certainly in humble guise, 
and unheeded alike by prince and peasant, on Ills way 
back to the scene of Ins iirst strife with these privileged 
classes. 

The strife is to be renewed, but in very different fashion. 
The engine that is to prove the most effectual weapon 
against Kome is about to be erected under Papal encour¬ 
agement ; that power wliieh is most surely to overturn all 
iictitiuus claims to special right.s and privileges, founded 
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only on liereditary wrong done to their inferioif*, is to ho 
ibstercd at its birth by nol)Ios and clmrchincn. It is a 
guileless guile, if we may so express it. It is sapping the 
foundations of its temporary props, like the y*ning oak 
spreading on all hands its lusty roots beneath the soil, 
and slowly but surely displacing every obstacle to its 
mature strength, evcui though these may have served to 
shelter the tender sappling. The planters of this young 
oak knew not, or only dimly guessed, at the power and 
magnificence it was yet to attain, or the fruK, that should 
drop from its far-spreading branches. 

In the ycJir 144r)-G, Gutenberg returned to Mentz, bent 
on no longer delaying tlie prosecution of his discovery. The 
secret communicated to Andrew Dritzeheii, at Strasbourg, 
haddiiid with him; such knowledgeit as his nameless 
colleagues had obtained, was probably no longer rcgardi'd 
by them as worthy of a thought. In Gutenberg’s breast 
alone it lived as a secret, pregnant with liigh results, as a 
lamp trimmed and ready for the torch to he applied, that 
it might enlighten and illume. That torch, however, is 
the same wealth which has been alreiidy partially tried at 
Strasbourg. Others must be introduced to the same 
secret, and new wealth be expended on the work ere either 
the inventor or the world shall reap the reward of all their 
anxious years of sjicritice and toil. Alas, the world has 
little regard lor its original inventors, little generosity to 
s].)arc for their reward. Other men were to enter into his 
labours; and injustice, and many slights, and fresh exile, 
were to bo the return to Gutenberg for the labours of a 
lifetime. The world, however, was to he the gainer; lot 
us hope that at least its brave benefactor bad courage left 
to look into the future, and, as he saw the far-stretching 
intluences of liis discover)", and dimly traced its mighty 
workings on the destiny of man, rejoiced in the blessings 
tl»at were to be boni of it, and exclaimed —This work is 
mine! 
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CIIArTER V 

THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLE. 

John Fust, an opulent citizen of Mentz, and a gold¬ 
smith by trade, was the person to whom Gutenberg applied, 
soon after his return to the city of his early adoption. 
Assistance qiust be had if he was ever to bring into prac¬ 
tical use the discovery he had been so long maturing. lie 
showed his jiidgnient in the clioiee of a confederate. 
Fust proved a man of energy, perseverance, and zeal, 
sullicient to c;irry out the important task coniided to him; 
if in other n'spccts he faiUid, there may have bee.n caus(;s 
which miglit account for tills, of which we are now 
ignorant. To him, therefore, Gutenberg disclosed his 
secret, and the progrc.ss he had alri'ady made; and, having 
opened Ids mind fully to him, he ri'adily engaged to co¬ 
operate, by fiiniisliing the needful advances. 

Jolin J'^iist docs not appear to have had any greater 
share in the discovery of printing than that of advancing 
the necessary funds to ctirry it out, and readily entering 
into the project of the inventor. To his vigorous energy 
and porsevei-ancc, indeed, much Is due. Yet his name has 
l(Hig occupied an unjust pre-eminence over that of the n'.al 
inventor. As the utmost secrecy was long maintained by 
the tirst inventors of this art, so as to preserve its rewards 
to themselves, it was generally regarded with a mysterious 
curiosity, which was gre.atly aided by the superstitious 
credulity and ignorance of the period. It was part of the 
policy of its earliest pnictlsers, to encourage the idea that 
their printed works were produced singly by the liand, 
like the missals and other manuscripts of the copiers. 
The works that first issued from the press were too costly 
and rare to be often so found as to adinil of the coinpari- 
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son of different copies, yet such was sure to happen, 
sooner or later, and then the astonishing fact of each 
exactly resembling the other in eveiy point, and dash, and 
turn, could not but excite astonishment. As their work 
went on, and copies were multiplied, the wonder only 
incren,sed the more, and the conviction became a matter ol 
popular belief, that (luteiiberg and his associates were in 
league with the powers of darkness. 

The peculiar prominence which the name of Fust has 
all along received in connection with the early history of 
this mysterious art, nuiy, we think, be to a considerable 
extent accounted for, from his being confounded with the 
no less celebrated Dr. Faustus, whose learning and scien¬ 
tific. knowledge, and perhaps also his pretensions to 
magic, which was so common among the students of science 
at that period, early rendered him a specuil object of 
mysterious regard among the (icimuins. The intere.st 
which attaches to these mysterious legends, has bc(m ma¬ 
terially enhanecd of late years, by the fine poetic fancy 
and dramatic power that have been infused into this 
popular mytli by successive writers of genius, and more 
especially by the wonderful work of (loethc, whicli has 
been again and agsiin translated into baiglisli. 

The siimc popular belief was entertained at an early 
period m regard to the German scholar and the goldsmith 
and printer of Mentz. Both were believed to be in 
league with the devil, and to have his agency at their 
command whenever they desired to accomplish any super¬ 
human task. Ill this way it was believed that the early 
manuscripts were multiplied,* and that Fust or Gutenbcig 
had nothing more to do than to summon some of the 
attendant imps of darkness to obey their behest, and so have 
any number of copies of a manuscript that they pleased. 
A curious relic of this early superstition is still preserved 
in the popular name of printer's devils^ by which the 
errand boys of the press are designated. 
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The end, however, to wliich the agency they employed 
was immediately to be directed, wuh sunicient to have 
satisfied the most ignorant of their superstitious tradueers 
th<it the powers of darkness luid no hand in the novel 
work. It was a discovery, indeed, pregnant with more 
certainty of overthrow and destruction to tlic emissaries 
of evil, whetiicr earthly or spiritual, than any dihclosures 
tliat had been made to man for fourteen centuries before. 
Tiie proclamation of the accomplishment of tlu; (iospid 
plan, by the Apostles of Ohrist, alone suqia^sed it in value, 
and its first work was the proclaiming anew of the same 
glad tidings to mankind. 

(Jutenberg and Fust got their copartners agree<l ii])on 
at last. Their fonts were completed, their presses were 
ready, and all things prepared for the practical demonstra¬ 
tion of what they w'en; capable of accomplishing. “ At 
last, therefore,” says the historian of the English llible, 
“between the yeiirs 1450 and 1455, for it has no date, 
their lirst great work was finished. Tliis was no other 
than the liihle itself !—the Latin Bible. Altogether un- 
'kiiowii to the rest of the world, this was what had been 
doing at Meiitz, in the when Constantinople, in the 
East, was storming, and the Italian ‘ brief men,’ or 
copyists, were so very busy with their pens. This I^tin 
Hible, of G41 leav'es, formed tiic jirst important specimen 
of printing with metal types. The very lirst homage was 
to be paid to that Sacked Volume, wliich had he<m 
sacrile^ously buried, nay, interdicted so long; as if it liad 
been, with pointing linger, to mark at once the greatest 
honour ever to be bestowed on the art, and infinitely tlio 
highest purpose to which it was ever to be applied. Nor 
was this all. Had it been a single page, or even an entire 
sheet which w’as then produced, there might have been 
less occasion to have noticed it; but there was something 
in the whole character of the affair which, if not unjirecc- 
dented. rendered it singular in the usual current of human 
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events. This liible formed two volumes in folio, which 
have been ‘justly praised for the strength and beauty of 
the paper, the exactness of the register, the lustre of the 
ink.’ It was a work of 1282 pages, finely executed—a 
most laborious process, involving not only a considerable 
period of time, but no small amount of mental, manual, 
and mechanical labour; and yet, now that it had been 
iinished, and now oliered for sale, not a single human 
being, save the artists themselves, VwQw hovj it had been 
accomplisLicd! The profound secret remaintd with thein- 
selve.s, whUe the entire process was probably still con¬ 
fined to the bosom of only two or three! 

Of this splendid work, in two volumes, at least eighteen 
copies are known to exist, four on vellum, and fourteen on 
paper. Of the fonner, two arc in this country, one of 
which is in the Grenville collection; the other two are in 
the Iloyal Libniries of I’ans and Berlin. Of the fourteen 
paper copies there are ten in Britain: three, in puhlic 
libraries at Oxford, London, and Edinburgh, and seven in 
the private collections of different itoblcmen and gentle¬ 
men. The vellum copy has been sold as low as £2G0, though 
in 1827, as high as £504 sterling. Even the iwpfr Sussex 
eopy lately brought £ 190. Thus, as if it had been to mark 
the noblest piirjiose to which the art w'ould ever be ap 
plied, Uie vwii&'v Booh printed with nioveahle metal types^ 
and so beautifully, was the Biblk.” 

The consummation of all Gutenberg’s lalx/urs and long- 
cherished hopes, cannot but be regarded wdth interest. 
It was a work, indeed, to be proud of; and, when he at 
last saw a copy of his own Bible finished, lying before 
liiin, with its handsome margin, its ornamented initials, 
and its beautiful regularity of type; and further considered 
that the same had been multiplied, so as now to be within 
the reach of hundreds, we cannot doubt but the brave 
man felt a reward in the honest exultation of that moment, 
that repaid him for his lifetime of toil. Would that it 
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liad been, indeed, the dose of his toils, and of his arduous 
struggle; but the rewards of genius are rarely tendered by 
the tardy gratitude of the world to its benefactors, until 
they are beyond reach alike of its selfish hulLfferencc or 
its clamorous applause. 


criAPTKR vr. 

FUST AND-SCTIOEFFER. 

The preceding chapter relates the final succe«!S of 
(Jutenberg. In describing his triumph, however, it has 
not told of his reward. Like nearly all original inventors, 
he made nothing by his great dis(tover}', which had cost 
him the labour and caniings of a lifetime. The proceed¬ 
ings that followed the issue of the Montz lliblc do not 
exhibit the cdiaracter of John Fust in a very favourablt! 
light. The motives which had induced him to co-operate 
with the discoverer were purely of a commercial and 
selfish nature, and in his avidity to secure the profits of his 
expenditure, he appears to have acted a very iingencToiis 
part. The exi)cnses incurred had necessarily been great, 
and the wealthy goldsmith ha<1 adopted the most saga¬ 
cious means to secure himself the full moiety of such 
profits as should accrue from their joint Labour. I’lie 
invention of poor Gutenberg, with all the toil and expen¬ 
diture it had involved him in during so many years, w'uulrl 
appear to have been reckoned as nothing by his greedy 
partner in the Mentz press. The outlay had proved un¬ 
expectedly heavy, and the remuneration was long deferred. 
Meanwhile the half of all money advanced was charged as 
a debt against the inventor, and no sooner was the work 
completed than Fust demanded its payment. GutenlK*rg 
was placed entirely in his power, as a poor man un- 
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liappily almost always is In tliat of a«wealthy rival. Fust 
instituted a suit against him in the courts of Memz for 
the recovery of his debt, and pursued liis advantage with 
Bucii zeal that he soon obtained a decree against liim; and 
on the 6th of November 1445, the whole printing appa¬ 
ratus fell into Fust's hands, including the valuable font 
of types at which Guteuberg had probably laboured well 
nigh twenty years. 

Unfavourable us is the view we arc thus compelled to 
take of the lirst patron of the printing-pref^s, it undoubt¬ 
edly owed much to his vigorous and well-directed efforts 
for its improvement. He pursued Ids advantage with 
untiring zt^al, and with that shrewd and calculating policy 
which ever gives the experienced man of the world the 
advantage over the enthusiastic origiiiator of any useful 
discovery. Soon after having possessed liiinself of all the 
knowledge that Gutenberg had to communicate, he adopted 
into his confidence and partnership a young man of 
genius, wlio completed the work which Gutenberg liad 
advanced so far. This was Peter Schoeffer, the third in 
the illustrious trio of Gcnnan fellow-labourers in the 
origination of the printing-press. He was a native of 
Gemsheim, in the county of Darmstadt. In early life he 
had followed the trade of a copyist at Paris, but having 
removed to Mentz soon after Gutenberg and Fust com¬ 
menced operations, he was engaged by them as an 
assistant at their labours. Some interesting accounts 
liave been handed down, derived from his relations, of the 
dilficultics encountered during the progress of the Mentz 
Bible. Before they had completed the third (tuatci’nion, or 
gathering of four sheets, as he remarks, 4000 florins had 
been expended; an outlay enough to have damped the 
courage of the wealthiest and most sanguine speculator, 
and affording undoubtedly some apology for the harsh and 
selfish measure adopted by Fust on its completion. The 
great source of delay and expense ai'ose from the neces- 
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sity of each individual type bein^ separately cut. To the 
removal of this great obstacle Schoeffer now turned his 
Attention, and by the ingenious invention of the punch, 
by means of which any number of duplicates of a letter 
could be struck, or cast, from the same matrix, he com¬ 
pleted the discovery of printing nearly as it still exists. 

I'Nist fully appreciated the value of this impoiTant dis¬ 
covery, and at once received Schoeffer into partnership. 
I’lieir names first appear together on a Psalter, bearing 
the date 1457, and they continued to print jointly till 
h\ist’s death, in 14C6. The esteem and gratitude of the 
wealthy goldsmith and printer were further manifested soon 
after, by bestowing on his ingenious {lartncr the hand of his 
daughter in marriage. Meanwliile every means wc*ro 
adopted by the partners to eonreal this important im¬ 
provement, as well as to preserve the whole art of print¬ 
ing secret. An oath of secrecy was administered to all 
whom they employed; and every means was used to <le* 
ceive inquirers as to the nature of their work. 

The whole proceedings of Fust sliow the erafty schem¬ 
ing of a wealthy speculator greedy of gain. The following 
arc the remarks of Mr. Andcraon on this subject in his 
interesting “Annals of the English Bible:’*— 

“ The year 14G2 arrived, and this was a marked and 
decisive eni in the history of this extraordinary invention, 
not merely for a second edition of the Latin Bible, in two 
volumes folio, duied 1462, and now executed according to 
the iniproved state of the art; but on account of what 
took place in Mentz at the same moment. 

A change had arrived, far from lieing anticipated by 
these the inventors of printing, and one which tlicy, no 
doubt, reganlcd as the greatest calamity which could have 
befallen them. Gutenberg had been the father of print¬ 
ing, and Schoeffer the main improver of it, while Fust, 
not only by his ingenuity but his wealth, liad assisted 
both; but all these men were bent upon keeping the art 
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yeci’ctj and, left to tlieinselves, unquestionably they would 
have confined the jirinting-press to Mentz as long as they 
lived. Fust and Schoeffer, however, especially eager to 
acquire wealth, had resolved to jiroceed in a very unlial- 
lowed course, by palming off their productions as 
scrqtta, that so they might obtain a lai^er price for each 
copy. The gloiy of promoting or extending the art must 
now, therefore, be immediately and suddenly taken from 
them. Invention, of whatever character, like Nature itself, 
is but a name for an effect, whoso caii.se is God. The 
ingenuity he gives to whomsoever he will, but he still 
reigns over the invention, and directs its future progress. 
At this crisis, therefore, just as if to make the reference 
to himself more striking, and upon our part more impera¬ 
tive, we have oidy to observe wliat then took place, and 
the conscipicnccs which immediately followed. 

Tust and Bchoeffer had completed their first dated Bible, 
of 1462, but this very year the city of Mentz must be 
invaded. Like Constantinople, it was taken by storm, 
and by a member too of that body, who in future times 
so lamented over the effects of printing. This was the 
warlike Archbishop Adolphus. The consequences were 
immediate, and afford an impressive illustration oi 
that ense with which Providence accomplishes its 
mightiest operations, llie mind of Europe was to be 
roused to action, and materials sufficient to engage all its 
activity must not be wanting. But this demanded nothing 
more thmi the capture of two cities, and tliese two far 
distant from each other 1 If when Constantinople fell in 
the east, the Greeks, with their manuscripts and learning, 
rushed into Italy, to join the already awakened Italian 
scholars; Mciitz also is taken, and the art of printing 
spi^ds over Europe with a rapidity which still excites 
astonishment. 

This dty, once deprived by the sword of the conqueror 
of those law's and privileges which belonged to it as a 
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niCMiibcr of tlie Rhenish Commercial Confederation, all 
previous tics or obligations between master and servant 
w ere loosened, and oaths of secrecy imposed under a hor¬ 
nier regime wore at an end. Amidst the confusion that 
ensued, tlie operative printers felt free to accept of invi¬ 
tations from any quarter. But wh^th(^r will they lu'ud 
tli(;ir steps, or in what direction will tlie art proceed? 
Wlicre will it meet with its wannest welcome, and in 
w'hicli capital of Europe will it be first established. Tlie 
nwler may anticipate that the wcloome came from Italy, 
but it is still more observable, that the first capital was 
Home! Yes, after the capture of Mentz, Rome and its 
vicinity, the city of the future Imlex Ejrpui'yatoriujiy gave 
most cordial welcome. The art, while in its cradle in 
Italy, must be nursed under the iiupiisitivo and much 
amused eye of the Pontiff himself I 
One might very naturally have presumed, that the ene¬ 
mies of light and h'arriing, or of all innovation, would have, 
been up in firms; and it is certainly not the least extraor¬ 
dinary fact connected with the memorable invention of 
^jjrinting, that no alarm wrfs exprcssed,—neither at its di.s- 
CO very, nor its first application, even though the very fir-t 
book was the liihle. The brief-men, or copyists, it is true, 
were angiy in prospect of losing their means of subsis¬ 
tence; and in Paris they had talked of necromancy, or the 
black art, bemg the origin of all this; but there was not a 
whisper of the kind in Italy. Indeed, as to an existing 
establishment of any kind, any where, no dangerous con¬ 
sequences were apprehended by a single human lieing ns 
tar as we know; but most certainly none by the reigning 
I’ontiff himself, or even by the conclave with all its 
wonted foresight. On the contraly, tlie invention Avas 
hailed with joy,.and its first effects were received Arith 
enthusiasm. Not one man appears to have perceived its 
bearing, or once dreamt of its ultimate results. No, the. 
Oerman invention was to be carried to its poi-fection on 
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Italian ground. Kesidonts and official persons in Rome 
itself, are to be its first promoters, and that under the im< 
mediate eye of Paul the Second, a man by no means 
friendly either to leartiing or learned men. 

This curious incident is rendered much more so by one 
or two otliers in immediate connexion with it. Kven 
■while the art was yet a secret in (lonnany, the very first 
individual of whom we read as having longed for its being 
brought to Rome, was a Cardinal, Nicholas dc (^usa; the 
first ardent promoter of the press in that city was a 
bishop, .John Andreas, the liishop of Aleria and Secretary 
to the Vatican Library, lie furni.shed the manuscripts 
for the press, prepared the editions, and adfled the epistles 
dedicatory. It had been on the suuMnit of a hill, twenty- 
<iight miles east of Rome, near Subiaco, and close by the 
villa once occupied by the Emperor Nero, that the first 
printing-press was set up. In the monastery there, by 
Ctuirad Sweynheini and Arnold I'annartz frojii Germany, 
an edition of Lactantius' Institutions was finTshed in the 
yctar 1465; but next year they removed, by invitation, 
into the mansion-house of two knights in Koine it.sel^ 
They M'ore two brothers, Peter and Francis do Maximi.s. 
Here it was that, aided by the purse of Andreas, the first 
font of types in the Jioinaji character, so called ever 
since, was pre[)arcd, and all otlicr materials being ready, 
they commenced with such spirit and vigour, that the 
Secretary of the Vatican * .scarcely allowed himself time to 
sleej).’ la^t him s])eak once for himself, in one of his 
dedications prefixed to Jerome’s Epistles. 

*It was,’ says he to the*PontitF, ‘in your days, that 
among other di\ine favours this bles.'sing was bestowed on 
the Christian world, that every poor scholar can purcha.se 
for himself a library for a small sum —that those volumes 
which heretofore could scarce be bought for an hundred 
crowns may now be procured for less than twenty, very 
well printed, and free from those faults with which mauu- 
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scripts used to abound—for such is the art of our printers 
and letter-makers, that no ancient or modern discovery is 
cmnparabh to it. Surely the German nation deser\'cs our 
highest esteem for the invention of the most useful of arts. 
Tlio ^rish of the noble aud divine Cardinal Cusii is now, in 
yoiir time, accomplished, who earnestly desired that this 
sacri'd art, which then seemed rising in Germany, might 
1 h brought to Rome. It is my chief aim in this epistle to 
If't posterity know that the art of ])rinting and type- 
niiihing was liroiight to Rome under Raul the Second. 
Receive, then, tlie lirst volume of St. Jerome graciously,— 
and take tlie excellent masters of the art, C(»iirad Swevn 
iieim aud Arnold Raiinartz, Germans, uiulcr your ])n)- 
tection,’ 

'J'his Pontiff, named Peter Barbo, and a Venetian by 
birtli, had no sooner come into otlice, in 1404, tlian he 
immediately suppressed the College oi AbfjrccmtorSf iiiv\ 
turned out all the clerks of the breves, regardless of the 
sums they had paid for their places. And althoiigli this 
body was composed of the most distinguished men of 
l«*Hrning and genius in Rome, he cho.se to say they were 
of no use, or unlearned! Yet now, scarcely two years 
after, the same man was sauntering into the printing office ; 
nay, it is affirmed that he visitcil it ‘ frequently, and exa¬ 
mined with admiration every branch of this new art!’ 
Would he have done this had he foreseen the conso- 
tpieiices? And w'hat must future Pontiffs have some¬ 
times thought or said as to his idle simplicity, or his lack 
of foresight?” ' 

We cannot, however, follow the printing-press througli 
the interesting events which characterized its appe^imncc 
in the differem capitals of Europe. In Rome alone, no 
fewer than twrelve thousand four hundred and seventy-five 
volumes were printed in the brief period of five years 
from 1467, including a hcantifid edition of the Birlk. 
Venice followed lier example, producing specimens of 

R 
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typography still coveted for their beauty. Paris, Aiit- 
'werp, Brussels, Westminster, Oxford, London, Geneva, 
Leipsic, all followed the exaipple of Kome. Little did the 
sovereign Pontiff* dream of the power of this adversary he 
had fostered at the very seat of spiritual despotism. 


(MIAPTER VII. 

THE REWARD. 

We shall devote the remainder of our space to the 
history of Gutenberg, the jierscveriiig and entliusiastii- 
genius to whom the world owes this invaluable Loon, 'rjic 
best authorities inform us tliat he had spent his whol«‘ 
estate in working out the difficult art that was to supersede 
the slow and costly labours of the copiers. lie still, how¬ 
ever, possessed his own valuable secret, of which no law 
could deprive him. Undismayed, he resumerl his labours, 
and again obtaining fur hiiuself a limited font of types, 
he carried on printing on his owm account, though on a 
limited scale, till the year 1465. The fragments of his 
work are among the rarest and most Viilued treasitre.s ot 
typographical collections; amongthe.se is now genendly 
ranked the Mazarine Bible, highly prized among tlic tirst 
editions of the Scriptures, and believed to have been an 
early production of Gutenbeig’s press. lie appears to 
have remained in Mentz, when most of Jiis early rivals 
were scattered by the events already related. The grow¬ 
ing appreciation of his labours, and the value which began 
to be attached to his invention, were no doubt reflected 
even then in some degree on the discoverer. 

Strange and manifold were tlie changes that had oc¬ 
curred since young Gntenbei^g fled to Strasboui^ to 
escape the vengeance of the nobles of Mentz. In 1465, 
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})e was appointed by Adolphus, the Elector of that city, 
as one of the gentlemen of his court; with an annual pcui- 
sion. which rendered him no longer dependent on the ait 
which he had pursued with so much zeal, and which liad 
proved such a source of troulde and vexation to him. It 

uncertain whether he still followed out the work of 
printing, though he is generally liolieved to have continued 
Ills labours in the art till the last. He did not vi'ry long 
suiwive this timely mid veiy honourable mark of estima- 
lioii from the Elector of Mciitz; his death took place in 
that city, in February, 1408, only thive years after his 
appoliitinent to a situation in the Elector's household. 

h^veiy year thitt has succeeded tliat in which the in- 
vi'utor of this noble art wa.s committed to the giave, has 
MifTiced to show more clearly the \alue of liis discovery. 
It has been reserveil to our <iwn day, liowever, to deinoii- 
Ntmte its true ca[Mibilities. Even after fill the presses of 
Kuropo liad been brought into operation, b()ok.s still re- 
aiaincd a costly luxury, attaiiiiible only by a wealthy and 
. rii'ileged class. Wlien the English lliblc w'as intro- 
•Inced by Craniner, under the sanction of lltmry the 
Kighth, it W'as chained to a pillar in the parish church, 
that the costly treasure might thus be rendered accessible 
to all who could read. Now we see, by means of the 
steam printing-press, the stereotyperis plates, and above 
all, the vast multiplication of readers, books issued for a 
few pence or shillings, ^wliich not many years since would 
have cost as many pounds. 1'lie poor man may now com¬ 
mand a libraiy' wdiich the wealthiest would have coveted 
only a century ago; and a valuable collection of |>ooks 
may be purchased for a moiety of the price of a single 
manuscript, or even a printed volume, of the fifteenth 
cciituiy. 

The following is the graphic description furnished by 
Pox, in his Acts and Monuments,” of one of the inci> 
dents connected with this early attempt to render the 
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invention of Gutenberg available for the general diffueion 
of knov/ledgc. The subject has been recently selected by 
one of our most talented artists, George Harx'ey, for a 
painting, since beautifully engraved, of “ The First Head¬ 
ing of the Bible in the Crypt of Old St. Faiil’s.” 

“The Bibles,”says Fox, “being set up upon diveffl pil¬ 
lars in Paurs Church, iixed unto them with chains, for all 
men to read in them that would, great multitudes would 
resoi t tliither to hear one John l*orter, because he could 

f 

road well and had an audible voyce. Boner and his chap¬ 
lains, being grieved witliall, (and the world beginning thou 
to frown upon the Gospellers,) sent for the aforesaid Porter, 
and rebuked him very sharply for his reading. But Porter 
answered him that he trusted he had done nothing con¬ 
trary to the law, neither contrary to his advertisements 
which he had fixed over every Bible. 

Boner then laid \into his charge that he had made 
expositions upon the Text, and gathered great multitudes 
about him to make tumults. lie answered, he trusted 
that should not be proved by him. But in tine, Boner .sent 
him to Newgate, where he was miserably fettere<l in 
irons, both leggs and arms, with a collar of iron about 
his neck, fastened to the wall in the dungeon, among 
oilier prisoners, uho lay there for felony and murder; 
where, 1‘orter being aInoIlg^t them, hearing and seein.u' 
their wdekedness and blasphemy, exhorted them toaineiul- 
lueiit of life, and gave unto them such instructions as lie 
liad learned of the Scriptures; fur which his so doing, he 
was complained on, and .so earned downc and Laid in the 
lower dungeon of all, oppressed with holts and iroii'*. 
where, 'within six or eight days after, he was found dead.’’ 

Gutenherg descended to the grave, as we have seen, 
with only very partial and insufficient acknowledgments 
for his mighty boon. It is well, however, that genius 
should know its reward is not to be sought in the applause 
or the gnititude of contemporaries, 'llie instructor of hi-^ 
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time must be, from that very cause, above liis time, and 
therefore ouf^lit no more to seek the acknowledgment of 
his services from those to whom he proves a benefactor, 
than docs the teacher look for his reward in the gi'utitiide 
and the appreciative applause of his infant, pupils. If they 
should not even strew tiinly and niiavailing wreaths of 
honour above the turf where the weiix}^ one hath at length 
Slink to rest, what matters it? His work is accompli.shed, 
and lias gone forth, influencing all times. In how peciilmr 
a manner may, it be said of (iutenberg, what is true to 
^^)nle extent of all men of genius, “ lliough di'ad, he vet 
speaketh." 

It has not, howcA’or, been the fate of the inventor of the 
J)^inting-pre^s to l>e “to dumb forg(‘tfulness a prey.” 
Kvery .**uceeeding age sinee Ids own has suflieed to 
demonstrate more charly the v/diie of his costly Ixion; 
and Avith the incrciising knowledge of its value, a higher 
admiration has been eoneeived fo» him wdio patiently, and 
amid privations, and danger, and wrong, wrought out and 
]»erfeeted the wonderful yet simple deviee which formed 
the key to tlie storehouse of kiiowdeilge, and scattered 
the long*hoarded treasures w'ith a geiu>rou8 and lavish 
hand. Posterity has dune wliat could be accomplished 
to atone for the ingi'atitude and tlie pardonable ignorance 
of Gutenberg’s etmtemjiurarie.'*. An association has been 
formed in Germany, under the name of the Gutenberg 
Society, to which nearly all the eminent and influontial 
men of the Kheiiish Provinces, counectod with literature 
or the press, Indong. A yearly meeting is held by them 
at Mentz, to honour his memory, and to celebrate his 
invention. A more durable, and no less worthy proof of 
admiration, has since been furnished in the same city 
where his important labours and his life were both brought 
to a close. A monument, exhibiting the liighest arts of 
the sculptor, has been reared in the city of Meutz, amid 
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prolonged festivities and every demonstration of national 
triunipli, in honour of him who once ded, a hunted fugi¬ 
tive, from its gates. So great are the changes that time 
and THE PRINTING-PRESS liaw wrought in the minds of 
men. 

The following very interesting account of this honour¬ 
able display of a people’s gratitude to one of their noblest 
benefactors, is thus described by Charles Knight, the 
talented author of the Life of Caxton, our own first Eng¬ 
lish rrinter. “ During the summer of 1837, a statue of 
John Gutenberg, by the great sculptor Thorwaldsen, was 
erected at Mentz, (or Mayence,) and on tlie 14th of Au¬ 
gust and the following days, a festival was held there, 
upon the occasion of the inauguration of the monument. 
Abundant evidence, in addition to wliat we have stated, 
has been brought forward of late years, to show that 
Gutenbei^ deserves all the honours of having conceived, 
and in great part perfected, an art which has produced the 
most signal ciTects upon the destinies of mankind. At 
that festival of Mentz, at which many hundred persons 
were assembled, from all parts of Europe, to do honour to 
the inventor of printing, no rival pretensions were put 
forward; although many of the compatriots of Coster of 
Haarlem were present. The fine statue of Gutenberg was 
o])ened amidst an universal burst of enthusiasm. Never 
were the shouts of a vast multitude raised on a more 
elevating occasion;—^never were the triumphs of intellect 
celebrated with greater fervour. The statue of Gutenberg, 
who had won for his city the gratitude of the world, was 
opened with demonstratidns of popular feeling such as 
have been wont only to greet the car of the conqueror. 
The poor printer of Mentz indeed achieved a conquest; 
the Mts of his bloodless victory are imperishable; but it 
is honourable beyond comparison to the present genera¬ 
tion of the citizens of Mentz to have felt that this victory 
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of mind, which has made all future victories of the same 
nature periruinent, was deserving of a trophy as enduring 
almost as the invention which it celebrates. 

Passing his life amidst the ceaseless activity that 
belongs to the commerce of literature in London, the wi*iter 
of this felt no common interest in the emthusiasm •which 
the festival in honour of Gutenberg called forth through¬ 
out Germany; and he determined to attend tliat celebra¬ 
tion. The fine statue which was to be opened to view 
on tlie 14th «lf August, had been erected by a general 
subscription, to which all Europe was invited to contribute. 
We apprehend that the English, amidst the incessant 
(‘laims upon their attention for the support of all sorts of 
undcitakings, whether of a national or individual charac¬ 
ter, had known little of the purpose which the good citi¬ 
zens of Mentz had been advocating with unabated zeal 
for several years —and perhaps the object itself was not 
calculated to call forth any very gi'cat liberality on the 
|Kirt of those who are often directed in their bounties as 
much by fashion as by their own convictions. Be that as 
it may, England literally gave nothing towards the monu¬ 
ment of a man whose invention has done as inuch as any 
other single c<*iii.se to make li^ngland what she is. The 
remoteness of the cause may also have lessened its im¬ 
portance ; and some people, who, without any desetts of 
their own, are enjoying more than a full share of the 
blessings which have been shed upon us by the progress 
of intellect, (which determines the progress of national 
wealth,) have a sort of instinctive notion that the spread 
of knowledge is a spread of something inimical to the 
pretentions of mere riches. W’e met with a lady on board 
the steam-boat ascending the Khine, two days before the 
festival of Mentz, who, whilst she gave us a most elabor¬ 
ate account of the fashionable dulness of the baths of 
Baden and Nassau, and all the other Gorman watering- 
places, told us by all means to avoid Mentz during the 
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following weel^ as a crowd of low people from all parts* 
would be there, to make a great fuss about a printer who 
had been dearl two or three hundred years. Tlie low 
people did assemble in great crowds; it was computed 
that at least fifteen thousand strangers had arrived to do 
honour to the first printer. 

The modes in which a large population displays its 
enthusiasm arc pretty much the same througliout the 
world. If the sentiment which collects men together be 
very heart-stirring, all the outward manifestations of the 
sentiment harmonize with its real truth. Thus, proces¬ 
sions, and orations, and public dinners, and pageantnes, 
which in themselves arc vain and empty, are important 
when the persons whom they collect together liave one 
common feeling which for the time is all-pervading. We 
never saw such a popular fervour as prevailed at Mentz 
at the festival of August 1837. I’lie. statue was to be 
opened on Monday the 14th; but on the Sunday evening 
the name of Gutenberg was rife through all tl>e streets. 
In the monilng all Mentz was in motion by six o’clock; 
and at eight a procession -was formed to the cathedral, 
which, if it w^as not much more imposing than some of 
the processions of trades in London and other cities, was 
conducted with a quiet precision which evidenced that 
the people felt they were engaged in a solemn act. The 
fine old catliedral was crowded;—the Bishop of Mentz 
performed high mass;—the first Bible printed by Guten¬ 
berg was displayed. ^Vluit a field for reflection was here 
opened! The First Bible,* in connexion with the imposing 
pageantries of lioman Catholicism—the Bible, in great 
part a sealed book to the body of the people; the service 
of God in a tongue unknown to the larger number of 
worshippers;—^but that first Bible the germ of millions of 
Bibles that have spread the light of Christianity through¬ 
out all the habitable globe! The mass ended, the proces¬ 
sion again advanced to the adjacent square, where the 
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f-tatnc was to be opened. Here was en'cted a vast am- 
jiiiithcatrc, where, seated under their re^peetive banners, 
were deputations I'roin all the great cities of Kurope. 
Amidst sidvos of artillcr)' the veil was removed from the 
statue, and a hymn was sung by a thousand voices. 
Tlien came orations;—then dinners—balls—oratorios— 
hoat-ra(’C8—processions by torch-light. Fot three days 
the population of Mentjs was kept in a state of high e\- 
(‘iteineiit; and the echo of the excitement w'cnt through 
(icrinany,—and GutcnlK*rg! Gutenberg! was toasted in 
many a bumper of Uheiiish wdne amidst this cordial aiul 
i'litluisiastic people.'* 

Such is the lively <aiid gr;i})liic ticconnt of this interest¬ 
ing writer, who himself >vitnessed the scene he descrihi^s 
with so much feeling. Thenj is surely rtJmething v(;ry 
rcmarkalilc in beholding a great nation nsstunbled thus to 
do honour to the inventor of a peaceful art, wdiose .M])pli* 
cation is now committed to humble though intelligent 
workmen, and whose inventor was himself an cipi.-dly 
^humble and unnoticed mechanic. To see “a crowd of 
low people,” as the fine lady designated them, thus iniis- 
tering to acknowledge the nobility of sueh a man, is 
perhaps as striking an evidence a.s could be produced of 
the revolutions which his o>mi discovery has wrought. 
Hude barons who were once the sole yreal men of tlie 
einjjire have long since been forgotten. 

*'TIic kiilglits arc dust, ajiil tliclr good vwonlK arc nisL" 

Their achievements are buried in oblivion like them¬ 
selves, and their proud line^igc has perished, or—fiir m»>re 
mournful condemnation—has descended to the degen¬ 
erate representative of a noble ancestry. Meanwhile the 
names that Germany boasts of arc no longer those whoso 
proud titles were once emblazoned alone on the rolls of 
fame. The poor monk of Wittenberg is a prouder boast 
than them all. His compeers and his scholars are held in 
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an esteem no longer accorded to the heroes of the sword; 
and the honoured name of the poor mechanic of Mentz 
and Strasbourg is coupled with the Schiller, Schlcgcl, and 
Goethe, and the noble list of the heroes of the pen whom 
his glorious discovery funiishcd with weapons by which 
to win their immortality. 

The reflections suggested to the iniml of the interest¬ 
ing writer we have already quoted, on beholding the 
demonstration of popular gratitude and admiration for the 
inventor of printing, are peculiarly striking'and apposite. 

‘ ‘ Even in one,” he remarks, “ who could not boast of 
belonging to the land in which printing was invented, the 
universality of the mighty eflects of this art, when rightly 
considered, would produce almost a corrosponding enthu¬ 
siasm. It is d^cult to look upon the great changes that 
havo been effected during the last four centuries, and 
which are still in progress eveiywhere around us, and not 
connect them with printing and its inventor. The castles 
on the llhino, under whose mins we travelled back from 
Mentz, perished before the powerful combinations of the 
people of the towns. The petty feudal despots fell when 
the burghers had acquired wealth and knowledge. But 
the progress of despotism upon a laiger scale could not 
have been arrested had the art of Gutenbeig not been 
discovered. The strongholds of military power still frown 
over the same majestic river. The Rhine has seen its 
petty fortresses crumble into decay;—Ehrenbreitstein is 
more strong than ever. But even Ehrenbreitstein will 
fall before the power of mind. The Rhine is crowded 
with steam-boats where the feudal lord once levied 
tribute upon the frail bark of the fisherman; and the 
approaches to the Rhine from France and Belgium are 
becoming a great series of rulroads. Such communica¬ 
tions will make war a game much more difficult to play; 
and when mankind are thoroughly civilized, it will never 
be played again. Seeing, then, what intellect has done 
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and Is doing, we may well venerate the inoniory of 
Gutenberg of Mentz.” 

How astonishing, when we reflect on it, has been the 
cflcct of the simple and seemingly easy invention of tlio 
German mechanic. By its means the heroes of Reforma¬ 
tion, tlie pioneers of scicnee, the c*ultivators of learning, 
and all the teachers of tlie people, have had wcaf>ons 
put into their hands whercwitli to vancpiish opposition, 
and tools given them by wliich to ch‘ar the way and 
work out the great designs on which ha^e dej)onded the 
civilization and enlightenment, and the evaiigt'lizalion of 
the world. AVhat could Luther, or Cranmer, or Knox, 
have done without the printing-press at their command? 
What would all the zeal tjf their co-opemtors have eftected 
in disseminating their views or in exposing tlic vices (jf the 
system they assailed? Rome would Inive madt* a triuin- 
pliaiit boitiiru of all their manuseiipts; she would have 
eoinmittcjl to the same flames the few daring coufessoi's 
and apostles of truth, and the night of ignorance and 
superstition would have settled again with deeper gloom 
u^MMi the nations. 

To the invention of printing all the. grand discoveries in 
science, and all the valuable contributions of modem ages 
to literature, nuiy be traced. Man worked before, a soli- 
tai^' and unaided student when he sought to penetrate 
into the mysteries of nature. It was a locked treasure of 
which he had no key, and when, by arduous years of 
study, he had at length learned to imlock one or two of 
its many secret fastenings, death came, and it was left to 
others merely as he found it. The locks closed again, 
and the new student found no vantage ground prepared 
from whence to renew the search. How different is it 
now: the poorest student may avail himself of the labours 
of previous ages; even the errors of his predecessors are 
valuable records for him. He escapes the toil which they 
found unfruitful; he follows on the track in w'hich they 
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achieved success tliat promises still higher results; and 
tlio world at length reaps the fruits of victories thus 
won by successive hdjuurs in the cause. 

Viewed in this light, w»5 may say, in no exaggerating 
spirit, that the discovery of Gutenberg contained the germ 
of all other discoveries. Ily moans of it the triumphs ot 
stc;im have bijen acliicvcd,—the railroad lias united re¬ 
mote cities,—the electric telegraph has almost annihilated 
time and space. But for the facilities whicli jiriutiiig 
idfords for recording the observations and disii'overi ‘S niadj 
ill many countries, and at different periods, and preserving 
theiii in an accessible form for constant reference, ages 
might ola]>so with fewer discoveries than have been 
accomplished witliin a few years. 

The iiitluencc on the political state of the world has 
been no less great. Newspapers originated in the time ot 
the great civil wars in England, and have gone on with 
iiieroasing jiower ever since. The press has become the 
great engine of warfare, and all its triumphs are on tlic 
siilc of liberty. 

The moral and religious state of the world has been iio 
less mightily affected by tliis new power. Where were 
our Bible, and Missionary, and Tract Societies, but for the 
pruitiiig-pressV The ]iiilpit itself has received new powers 
from this widely pervading source, and a jiowerful col¬ 
league that can, silently and unnoticed, surjiass it in its 
instructing and converting iiiHucnce. “ (Jo yc fortli into 
all nations, and preach the Gospel to evciy creature,” was 
the commission intrusted by the dqiartiiig Saviour to his 
Apostles; but the commission has received a new form 
and ail increasing power, more effectual in its operations 
because less dependent on the agency of man. The Word 
of God, translated into all languages, has been freely dis¬ 
seminated through many regions hitherto sunk in dark¬ 
ness and the sliadow of death. Its still voice luis been 
listened to where no preacher’s voice dared to be heard. 
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Amid the persecuted wanderers on tlie Alps and Pyrenees, 
in tiic hciiiji'htcd lands of Italy and Spain, on the conti¬ 
nent of South America, in the dark places of India and 
Africa, the AVord of God has made its way. “Tin* 
[)e()ple thiit walkcMl in chirknoss have seen a jpvat li;rht; 
they that dwelt in the land of the shadow' of death, upon 
them hath the light shined.” How great has heeii tlie 
nork thus silently accomplislicd no man can tell; but tlm 
many cases in which the Word of God has nroxisl a siin- 

» a 

pie hut all-sTinicient instructor gives us just ground to 
helieve tliat in countless unknow'ii ceases it has been no 
le-'S elfeetual in its operations. 

W hen w'o come to con.sider the invention of Guteid)erg 
in this light, how great is the value which it po-^sesses. 
Wo cannot indeed doidit that he foresaw' some of the 
great results that wci'e to he the fniil fit' Ills lahours, hut 
how iirijierfect must his brightest dreams have been, ami 
how' far short of the reality. We view' his discovery 
rather as one of the means ajipo’otecl by Providence for 
bringing alioiit the Keforniatioii iii ICurope, and all the 
iiimimerahle blessings that have followe.rl in its train. 

liatever may have been the view'.s entertained by 
Gutenberg while jiroseeuting bi.s im])ortant w'ork, or 
whatever the oiiinioiis he liiniself held on the mo¬ 
mentous (|uestion.s of faith and polity that soon after 
{jgitated Europe, tlnu-e can he no (luestion that he was in 
reality one of the greatest reformers that Europe has 
known. Those xvho have most faithfully devoted their 
lives to the cause of truth, have only very imperfectly 
foreseen tlm grand results that they w'ere xvorking out; 
and many hav«* been lioiimired to be ‘‘ fellow-ivorkei.s with 
God,*’ in the great cau-'^e of liberty and truth, wdio knew 
not that they w’erc doing more than completing their own 
Jiinnblc and short-sighted designs. Jt w'OiiM he doing 
iujiisticc, however, to the inventor of printing in Europe, 
to deny him the attribute of true genius, little as we 
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know of those minute details of his laborious life Avhich 
would furnish the evidence from which to arrive at a tnie 
estimate of the compass of his'mind. If we judge of the 
force of his intellectual powers as we see them applied 
to surmount the numerous difficulties that beset his 
course, we si tail find abundant proof of that perseverance 
in dciiance of disappointments, and that indomitable self- 
reliance which over distinguish the true man of genius 
from his less gifted fellow-men. 

It is the peculiar characteristic of genius ^o be turned 
aside from its true course by no obstacle, and to peimit no 
disappointment to impede its path. In the pursuit of its 
gland aim it follows on as if guided by a divine instinct. 
It has a work to accomplish, and cannot rest until the 
appointed aim is attained, and the goal won. The histi^ry 
of the human intellect discloses many instances of this; 
some of them, doubtless, in no way inferior to tliat of (»u- 
tenberg; but the infinite value of the results which liave 
been brought about as the issue of his ill-ref|uitcd toil, give 
a pre-eminence to the self-sacrifice by which it was ac¬ 
complished. It was a bleak and chilling spring-time, and 
the ripening summer yielded its fnictifying rays with a 
grudging and niggard h.aiid. Shall not then the world 
rejoice in the abundant harvest, and bless the labours of 
the husbandman, who sowed in hope and in sorrow, that 
distant .ages might rejoice, in entering on the realization of 
his generous anticipations? ^ 
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BOUT tho year 1.004, a HiiM was born 
at Capo il’Istria, upon the* (lulf of Ve¬ 
nice*, destined to fill ofliccs of eniineiit 
trust, and to obtain all but the highest 
lionoiirs in the Church of Home; and 
then, pursuing another course, to ex¬ 
hibit a life characterized by such strik¬ 
ing vicissitudes as only fail to leave a 
deep impression on contemporary narratives and the histo • 
ry of that century, because it was a period of such mighty 

straggles, invohing consequences so momentous, that all 
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blit the names of the visry foremost leailcrs arc lost amid 
the shouts of victory or the cry of defeat. 

Of his early life, as of tliat of so many others who filled 
influential stations diirin;^ the fifteenth and sixteenth een- 
turies, scarcely any record has been preserved. He was 
sprung from a family several of whose members ha<l 
borne an honourable share in the early revival and culti¬ 
vation of letters, and appears to liave enjoyed the best 
advantages tliat Italy afforded at tliat period for acquir- 
ing all the learning of tlie time. Tie obtained the rudi¬ 
ments of his education, most probably, at one of tlie 
monasteries which then abounded in Italy, as elsewhere, 
and atf)ned for many evils inseparable from the monas¬ 
tic system, by preserving and multiplying the only lib- 
niries that then existetl, and by fiiniishing the moans of 
h'arning to those who desired to devote their lives to such 
pursuits. 

From the scene of his early studies Vergerio proceeded 
to the University of Padua, where he highly distinguished 
himself among the .students at that school of learning, 
and at length obtained to the honourable degree of doctor 
of civil law. 

The fame of the ITniver'sity of AVittenherg. the gre.at 
centre and source of continental Pn»te.'<tantl-m, liad early 
penetrated to Italy, and the young doctor of laws, 
having attained to all the learning that Padua could fur¬ 
nish, became desirous of proceeding to the (lermaii 
iiniversity. The occurrences Avliich early attracted the 
attention of the learned men of Italy to the proceedings 
of the German scliolars, bejbre they had learned to scorri 
them as a boily of henries, arc deseiadng of notice, as 
exercising an important influence on the whole course of 
the Reformation movement. 

The following is the account given of it in the Ilistoiy 
of the Reformation in Italy:— 

“ A controversy, which had been carried on for several 
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yoars with groat warmth in Germany, an<i wiiicli was at 
last brought before the papal court for (iccision, doservos 
notice here, as liaving contribiitccl, in no small dogreo to 
direct the attention of the Italians, at an early period, to 
(lie reformed opinions. A monk of Cologne, a convert 
from .Iiidaism, either from hostility to learning, or with 
a view of extorting money from his countrymen, obtained 
a decree from the imperial chamber, ordaining all Jewish 
hooks, witli the exception of the Bible, to be committed 
to tlie flaine?^ as filled with blasphemies agninst Christ, 
.lohn Kcuchliii, or Capnio, a learned man of Suabia, and 
the restorer of TIebn*w literature among Christians, ex- 
•■rte,d himself, both privately and fnun the press, to pre¬ 
vent the execution of this barbanuis decree. His successful 
opposition exposed him t(* the resentment of the monks, 
;md sentence was pronounced against him, first by the 
divines of Cologne, and afterwards by the Sorlxmnc at 
Paris. Iteuchlin apiie.ahxl to Home, and the friends of 
leaniiiig determined to make his cause a eoinmoii fuie. 
J‘’.rasmus and other distinguished individuals wrote warmly 
ill Ids favour to their friend.s at Koine, of whom they h.ul 
v.iine in the saered eidlege. "^I’he monks exi-rfed theiii- 
M-lvos with C(pial zr*al to defeat a party winch they ha 1 
long liated, and from whom they had much to dread. 
No cause of the kind had, for a long liini*. excited such 
general interest. On the one side were ranked the monks, 
the most devoted clients of the papal throne; on the other, 
the ffien who had attracterl tlie admiration of Kiirojie by 
their talents and writings. The court of Koine was 
averse to offend either side, and by means of those arts 
which it knew so well how to employ in delicate eases, 
protnictcd the affair from time to time. During this 
inter\'al, the monks and tlieir supporters were subjected to 
the lash of the mo.st cutting satires; and the ultimate 
sentence, enjoining sihmee on both parties, was scarcely 
ratified, when the controversy between Lutlier and the 
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preachers of indulgences arose, and was brought before 
the same tribunal for decision.'* 

The learned men of Wittenberg presented themselves 
before those of Italy, as the advocates of a cause in which 
both wore alike interested, and in which the doctors of 
the Italiuii peninsula were astonished to tind as keen a 
love of letters, and as proibund knowledge displayed by 
the hitherto desj)ised scholars of (lerniaiiy, as could have 
been manifested by the most zealous encouragers of hiurn- 
iiig in Italy. All this was pfiving the .way for the 
ini])ortaut evemts that followed. Lutlier was about to 
strike at the very root of the papal usurpation, and it w'as 
well that its al>ettors should have been brought to ackiiow- 
ledg(> the learning and w'orth of their antagonist, and 
thereby to commit tbemseives to an opinion in bis favour, 
before they summoned every missile of contiiincly and 
abuse, to supply the failure of the more legitimate 
weapons of learning and truth. 

The tirst introduction of the name of Vergerio, the sub¬ 
ject of this sketch, in J)r. M‘(>ic’s interesting account of 
this period, is prefaced by the following remarks:— 

It was not to be expechsl that a dlspiitc managed 
by a friar, in an obscure corner of (jcrniaiiy, against the 
sale of indnlgciicos, a tralHc wdiich had long bc(*ii carried 
on under the auspices and fur the profit of the sec of 
Kome, w’onld at iirst attract much attention in Italy. 
But the boldness of his own mind, and the provoking iin- 
pudenco of his antagonists, having led Luther to persevere 
in his op])osition, and gradually to extend his een.<iurc to 
other abuses, his name and opinions soon became the 
topic of general conversation without the limits of his 
uativo country. Tw'o years from the time of his first 
appearance against indulgences had not elapsed, until his 
writings found their way into Italy, where they met with 
a favourablo reception from the learned. It must have 
been highly gratifying to the Kefonner to recci\o the fol- 
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lowing iiifoimation, in a letter addressed to him by John 
Froben, a cedebrated jiriiiter at llasle. ‘ IMasius Sahno> 
iiiiis, a bookseller of Leipsic, presented me, at last Frank- 
tort iUir, with several treatises comj)osed by you, wliieli 
being approved by ull learned men, I immediately put to 
the ]»re>s, and sent six hundred eopi<‘S to France ami 
Spain. I’hey are sold at J'aris, and read and approved of 
rven by the Sorboiiists, as my iriends have assured me. 
Several Ieanie<l men there liave said, that they of a long 
time have wi*-lied to si-e sneh freedom in those who treat 
divine tlungs. ('alvns also, a bookseller of Pavia, a 
learned man, and addicted to the Muses, has carried a 
great ]»art of the impressitm into Italv. lie promises tf> 
solid epigrams written in })raise of you by .‘ill the learned 
in Italy; such favour have you gained to yourself and the 
cause of ('lirist by viair constancy, courage, and (lex- 
li-rity!’ A letter lias also been preservecl, written about 
tins time by an iiulividnal in Itoim*, and applaiuling the 
"pirit and writings (jf Luther. Hurcluird Schenk, a Ger¬ 
man nobleman who had embraced a monastic life, and 
fH'sided at Venice, writes, on the llHh of September 1520, 
to SpalatimiP, chaplain to the Klector of Saxony:Ac¬ 
cording to your request 1 have read the works of Martin 
Luther, and 1 cun assure you he has been much esteemed 
in this place for some time ptist. Put the common saying 
is, ‘Let him beware of the l*ope!’ Upwards of two 
months ago ten copies of hh* books were brought hem 
and instantly purchased, before I h;id beard of them; hut 
in the beginning of this month, a mandate from tlie Pope 
and the Patriarch of Venice arrived, prohibiting tbcrii; 
and a strict search being instituted among the booksellers, 
one imperfect copy was found and seized. I had endea¬ 
voured to obtain that copy, but the bookseller durst not 
dispose of it.' In a letter written during the following 
year, the same person states that the senate of Venice 
had at last reluctantly consented to the p<:blication of the 
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papal bull against Luther, but had taken care that it 
Hhould not be read until the people had left the church. 
Two circum.'-tanccs of a curiou.s kind aj;pear from this cor¬ 
respondence. The one is that Schenk had a commission 
from the Elector of Saxony to purchase relics for the col¬ 
legiate church of Wittenberg; but soon after the period 
rcfiU'i'ed to, that commission was revoked, and the relics 
sent back to Italy to be sohl at what price they w’oiiM 
bring; ‘for, (writc.s Spalatinu.*!,) here even the cominon 
peopli! so despi.'sc them, as to think it sufficir’iit, as it cer¬ 
tainly is, if they he taught from Scrijitnre to have faith 
and eontidcnco in (iod, Jind love to their neighbour.’ Tin- 
other fact is, that the person employed by Schenk to col ■ 
lect rc.lics for the Elector was Vergerio, aftenvanls llisliop 
of Capo d’Jstria, and Legate from the Pope to the Gennan 
princes, but who subsequently renoune«Hl popery, and be¬ 
came zealously instrumental in spreading the reformed 
doctrine in Italy and elst^where. '^I’lie character given of 
him at this early period of his life is worthy of notice, as 
the popish writers, after his defection, endeavoured in 
every possible way to discredit hi.s authority, and taniish 
his reputation. Schenk describes him as ‘a most excel¬ 
lent yoiuig man, who had distinguished himself among 
the students of law at Padua, and was desirous of Huishing 
his studies at W'ittenberg, under the auspices and patron¬ 
age of the Elector Frederick.* ” 

Vergerio, however, did not proceed to "Wittenberg as a 
learner; he was destined to go there at a later period witli 
a veiy different purpose, and with very different and iinex • 
pccted results from those which the young doctor of 
Padua had in view. 
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The first occupation of Vcri'crio, after the completion 
of his studies, utfords one of the hi'^hest tributes to his 
learning. lie was chosen one of the I'rofe.vsors of the 
(jiiivereity where, he had taken liiN degree, and he con¬ 
tinued for some years to lecture ^^illl great sue.ce.s.s to the 
students of Padua. 'J'he first clerical a|i])oiiitment which 
he received was tliat of Vicar to the J*ode.sta, the duties 
of which he appt'ars to have fulfilled along with those of 
his professorship. From Padua he went to Venice; and 
thcM'c he was no lc.s.s distinguished for hi.s oratory than he 
had been tor his h^arning at Padua. 

Vergerio, however, was destined to jday his part in 
more important scenes. The fame of his Iciimiiig and 
clofpicnce speedily brought him under the notice of the 
Pope, Clement the Seventh, who, in 1530, appointed liiiii 
papal Legato, and sent him into Cennany, to tlie court of 
Ferdinand, King of the Puiiians, and brother of the 
Kinperor, Charles the Fifth. lie remained there tlirough- 
uiit the whole of that pontificate, advancing the interests 
of the Court of Pome, and exeiliiig all his influence in 
favojir of the Church, and in opposition to the progres.s of 
the Reformed doctrines which were then being so rapidly 
extended, under the teaching, and by means of the writings, 
of Luther. One of the special objects in regard to which 
the Legate was enjoined to exercise his utmost influence 
and shill, was the prevention of the assembly of a General 
Council in Germany. The students of tlie histoiy' of the 
Reformation are well aware that it was only after years 
of study, and by very slow degrees, that Luther arrivofi 
ai the conviction of the utter incompatibility of the 
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buprerivicy of tlio l*opo with the existence of a pure ajul 
scriptural church, ills early hope, as well as that of 
inany ctlicrs of the frienrls of truth, and even of tlie 
honest adherents of the Church' of Koine, was in the 
assembly of a (Jeneral Council, which sliould take into 
consideration the state of the Church, and by a salutary 
reform of its moht glaring abuses preserve it in unbroken 
unity. 'J'lip loupes, however, and the Colli'ge of Cardinal, 
had little !>>vnipathy with such a desire. Already popes 
had been dethroned, and the despotism of the tiara bub- 
jected to the dictation of earthly crowns, !>y siicli im- 
manngoalile assemblies, and Clement dreaded above all 
things the gathering of another council, where his im- 
tracitable (.lermnn opponents would exercise so large an 
iiiHuenee. 

Vergerio exerted himself resolutely to secure the gn*at 
object of his mission, lie actetl vigorously on hehall’of 
his master’s interests, and strove liy every means in his 
pow'er to enlist tlie King of the Ihmians in opposition to 
such a project, and to secure his exertion fur tlie e.xtine- 
tioii of lieresy. 

Cu the oth i>f October 1504, Alexander Fariiese suc¬ 
ceeded to the xaciuit throne of the Kuuian Church, on the 
death of Clement the Seventh, and assumed the title of 
Paul the 'Phird, “ He xva.s,” says Ihnike, “as thorough a 
woi Idling as e\er was any pope before him.” lie became 
fully imbued with all the rclined tastes whicii characterized 
tlic era of the revival of letters in Italy. “ He exhibited,” 
says the same write r, “ the eleg:int erudition and the feel¬ 
ing for art wliich are characteristic of that epoch; nor was 
lie untinctured with its morals.” Such, indeed, xvere the 
licentious excesses of his early life that his Inothcr foimd 
it nece.'isary at one period to liave him imprisoned in the 
(’astle of St. Angelo, in order to prevent him carrying on 
a disgraceful amour, lie availed himself, however, of the 
pre-occupation of the gaolers, in consequence of their 
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blinrc in the celchnitioii of some of the festivities of the 
('liurcli, and in an unguarded moment, during the proces* 
‘•lull of Corjiiis Christi Day, he let himselt down by a 
rupc and effected his escape. His aeknowlodginent 
afterwards of an illegitimate son and daiigliter, did not, 
liuwi'ver, at all interfere with his advaneeiiient to the 
highest offices of the L'liurch. He was created a Cardinal 
ill early life, and obtained many of the rieln*.^t livings i»f 
the Church, whose revenues were spent by him in the erec¬ 
tion of the h'm'iie.se Palace, and others of the most costiv 
and beautiful architectural works of that period. 

Very shortly after the aeeessioii of the Cardinal Faniese 
to the Poiitilicati*, tlie Legate Vergeriu was ri'called to 
lhane, but only to receive fresh jiroofs of coiilideiice and 
lav our from tlie head of the ('liurcli. The principal 
ulijeet declared by Paul the Third in lii-i recall, was to 
obtain extiet infunnsitittii from him re^|•<‘ctillg the aspect, 
of religions matters in (Jenriaiiy, that In* might the inor.- 
I'.idily frame hi.*> future proceedings so as most effcc- 
iiiiilly to promote the interests of the popedom. 'J'he. 
oi*?ifty liolicy of that Pope was ever to disguise his own 
epinions while he encoiiragetl the confidence of others; 
ami acting on this system, Veigcrio was coinmissiuned to 
return to (Jennaiiy with assurances of the willingness of 
the Pojte to concur in all those demands which hud l»eeii 
so steadily resisted by his predecessor, “ He was sent 
))ack,'J .says a recent writ(*r, “ to deckire the readiness ol' 
the Pope to hold a (.Jeneral C’ouncil, but to take care, at 
the same time, under the semblance of the groate.*>t opeii- 
iiess and simplicity, to learn what form the Protestants 
would insist upon in reference to the qimlitications, votings, 
iuid disputations of the council; that there might he sueh 
terms and ndes imposed upon them, as he might be sure 
they would never consent to; by which course the odium 
of nut holding the couucil would fall on them. Vergerio 
was also instructed to exasperate the princes of the empire 
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agamst Henry the Eighth of England, whose dominioiiH 
the Tope had it in contemplation to bestow upon tlio>e 
who would conquer them; and he received a secret article 
to tamper with Liither and Melancthon, in order to bring 
them over to the cause of Itome. Little did Vergerio su.s- 
]>ect, when he entered upon tliis evil comniLssion, that hi.s 
prin(‘.iph;s of action were soon to undergo a thorougli 
cliaiige. But the grace of God can conquer, and has often 
overcome the mightiest obstacles, rearing u]> men to build 
tlie faith which, like Eaul, they once dcAroyed. Sucli 
WHS the case in the present instance; and the disinterest- 
cduess of the subject of the cliuiige admits not of being 
questioned, lie Micriticed tenq)oral interest, and braved 
temporal ill; he could gain nothing by espousing the 
cause of truth but reproach, persecution, and poverty. 

On this commission Vergerio entered ui 1535; and ie 
the course of his negociatioiiseame into contact with most 
of tiie German princes. He had :ui inter\iew witli J^iUther 
at AVittenberg. It is said tiuit he hud been directed to 
treat Luther with great civility, and to make him the 
amplest promises ; neitlier tlattery, liowevcr, nor the most 
Hlliiriiig oilers had, on this or any other occasion, the 
sligiitcst w'eight with the great German reformer. Hu 
])roposed—hut the ensnariiig proposition was not acceded 
to—that the desired council should be held at Mantua, 
as though on account of the eoiiveiiiencc of its .situatimi 
fur all paitics concerned; but, in reality, to place within 
reach of papal vengeance all the heads of the Brotestant 
jHirty. Next year Veigcwo retiinicd to give a ivj)ort re¬ 
specting the success of his mission; and immediately 
afterwaixls deiiartcd for Naples to open iicgociations with 
Charles the Fifth, receiving, as a reward for previous ser¬ 
vices, the bishopric of Moudmsium, in Croatia. From a 
letter written by him at this time, lie does not seem to 
have been fully satisfied with his promotion; but he thus 
concludes, * She (his diocese) is a spouse that may bo repu> 
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tllatcd or changed.' Vergerio had been directed to pi-opoHo 
to the Emperor the commeucenienX of a war against ttio 
Lutherans, as the speediest and most satisfactory mode of 
settling the controversy. The Einpcroi' came to Koine to 
consult respecting this, and warmly pressed upon the Pope 
the propriety of a General Council. Tlic J*ope demanded, 
and the Kmj)cror consented, that the proposed council 
should he held within tiic ]}rcciiict.s of Italy, at Mantwt, 
and a bull was drawn n[) to that (‘H'cet. Thu IVotestaiits, 
however, were too clear-sighted not to discern the reasons 
of this step, which Avould place them completely at the 
mercy of the Pontiff, "i’hey refused to quit their own 
country; appealing to the ease of IIuss, to show how 
tlagraiitly the guardianship of a safc-ci induct had before 
been broken. Tlicy laid 0 ])cn at large the fallacy and 
deceit of the Pope's conduct, and inliinated their distrust 
of the Emj-eror also. Prom this period till lf)41, Ver- 
gcrio, who had been largely concerned in all these iiego- 
ciations, appears to have resided in Italy.” 


CIIAITEU 111. 


THE CO.NFEKENCK OF WOUMS. 


Soon after the return of Vejgerio the second time from 
Gcnnaiiy, he was rcw'ardcd as we have seen by the ap¬ 
pointment to tlie episcopal dignity, as Bishop of L^oridru ■ 
sium; a see which was in the patronage of Perdinand, the 
King of the Komans, at whose court he liad so long 
resided. Not long after Ids consecration as a bishop, he 
received a further accession to his rank and revenues, by 
being advanced to the see of Capo dTstria, which he no 
doubt held along with that he had previously received, 
and which we may suppose vrould possess peculiar 
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Httractions to bim as being the highest honoui*8 of his 
native place. 

During the following six years he appears to have 
resided conshuitly in Italy, attending, it may be, to the 
duties that devolved on him as a bishop of the Church, 
though at that ];eriod it was a rare virtue indeed to find a 
single dignitary of the Cluirch who rogiirded his high 
office in any other light than as a source of revenue, and 
an instrument for the aehieveineiit of higher objects of 
worldly ambition. ' 

In the year 1541, Vergerio was anew selected as the 
fittest ])er.'on to be intrusted with an iinjiortaiit foreign 
mission. He was coniinisi)joned to appear at the celebrated 
Diet of Worms, professedly as the representative of the 
King of France, but secretly intrusted witli iiistruetions 
from the Tope; it being conceived by that crafty and 
[lolitic pontitr tliat lie could much more effectually forward 
the objects j>f the court of Home under such an assumed 
eluiracter, than if he were to go us the ostensible messen¬ 
ger and representative of his Jbdiness. Wn-gerio,” says 
.Middleton, “with his usual iudiistiy and address, made a 
speeeli on the unity «uul peace of the Church, which he. 
])rinted and circulated. In tliis speech he insisted chietiy 
upon arguments against holding a national council; for 
the Hope of all things could not endure that step,—and 
\''cvgcrio knew very fully his secret llioughts. Dy Ver¬ 
gerio *s meiuis, ill co-operation with other instruments, the 
eonference at Wonns was impeded, and at length dis¬ 
solved. Every thing that artiiice or evasion could do was 
attempted, tuid unhappily succeeded. Vergerio was in 
great favour with Ferdiruuid, King of Hungary, and was 
oil such terms of esteem with him as to be godfather to 
one of his cliildrcn, with the Marquis of Brandenburg 
and the Archbishop of Lodi.’* 

Such was the crooked line of policy by which the Pope 
sought to bring about his own purposes, while professing 
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himself ready to accede to those of his opponents. The 
Hisliop of Istria evidently lent himself heartily to fonvanl 
the views of his master; and, under the guise of an eloquent 
defence of the unity of the Church, effectually thwart imI 
the vie,w8 of the Protestant party, who were then fixing 
all their hopes of the Reformation of the Church on the 
assembly of a (ienenil Council. 

'J’hc incidents tliat followc<l tliis siiceessfiil einbassugc 
of W'rgerio are of a singularly striking nature. It is 
asserte<l by fcome writers of the j)eri(id that the Pojie w:i!s 
so much pleased ith his ellieient and successful cxeciiti(tr» 
of the delicate niission comniittcd to him, that he had 
determined to confer on him the rank of cardinal on his 
return. I'Vom this it is airinncd that he was divertI’d 
hy suspicions promulgated even thus early as to the 
soundness of his faith, “'i'his,” says Dr. M*Crie. “is 
denied by Pallavicini and ’rirabosclii; Iml they allow that 
the Pope hud received inforiiiutioii against him, as having 
cultivated undue faniiliaritv with the (iennan heretics, 
and spoken favoiimbly of them; and that, on this account, 


mciins were used to oblige him to return to Italy, a)id to 
convince him that lie had iiieurred the displeasure of his 
superiors. This is coiilirmed by the letters of Cardinal 
Bemho. In a letter to his nephew, wlio appears to have 
held a high otfieial situation in the Istmn guvcniiTuait, 
the cardinal signiiies that he was * in a manner constrained 
by the Bisliop of Caj)© d’Istria fo recommend some of his 
relations, who, though innocent, as he alleged, had been 
thrown into prison.* This was on the 24th of September 
1541; hut on the Ist of February following, he expresses 
his satisfaction that hi.s request had not liecn gninted ; 
au<] adds, ‘ I hear some things of that bishop, which, if 
true, are very laid—that he not only has portraits of 
Lutherans in his house, hut also in the causes of certain 
citizens, ha.s eagerly soiiglit to favour in every way the 
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one party, whether right or wrong, and to bear down tlic 
other.’ ” 

It appears exceedingly improbable, from all we know 
of Vergerio’s conduct, both immediately previous and 
subsequent to this period, that any such decided change 
had taken place in his views as these remarks would im¬ 
ply; he evidently exerted himself zealously and licartily 
to execute his mission at Worms, and fully to carry out 
the schemes of the Pope in opposition to the views of the 
Protestant party. As a scholar, and a nvin of sound 
Judgment and ready observation, it may Ik*, jiresumed that 
he could not be blind to the gross corruption and venality 
of the Church of Rome, and to the soundness and justice 
of many of the schemes which the friends of Reformation 
were desirous of bringing about. It may be readily be¬ 
lieved, therefore, that liis mind had received impressions 
favourable to the Reformation of the Church, as an object 
in which a man of letters, no less than an admirer of 
its polity, could sympathize. Reyoud this, however, at 
this time, he certainly hatl not gone, and hundreds who 
died within the ])alc of the ('hurch of Rome, and many 
even of those whose names arc now reckoned among her 
greatest men, went much further, both in approving and 
testifying their favour for such views. 

It is a curious and striking feature in the mental history 
of Luther, the great champion of the Reformation, that it 
M'as fully as much by thft ob.stinatc resistance of its oppo¬ 
nents, and their refusal of every small and reasonable 
concession, that he was led,on to clearer view’s of the 
iniquity of the whole system of the Cliurch of Rome, and 
the impossibility of reconciling it with the Word of God 
and the Church which Christ lias purchased with bis 
blood. Even so it was with the Bishop of Istria. In all 
Imman probability the cardinal’s bat would at this period 
have finally secured him as the devoted ally and partisan 
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of the lloinish sysstom. (lod, however, had better things 
in store for him. If he had now any real doubts as to the 
validity of that faith and worsliip to which he was 
1'orinally attached, it was a mere intellectual challenge of 
its sufficiency as a wise and consistent scheme when 
brought to the test of human wisdom and learning. Some¬ 
thing far different was required before ho should be pre¬ 
pared to renounce a system that possessed for its votaries 
such costly rewards and honours as he had already shared. 
Hcligion, in fqct, liad to become a tiling not of the head 
but of the heart, and then all wonhl l>ecome clear and 
easy, which was now full of doubts, difficulties, and un¬ 
certainties. 


ClIArTKR IV. 

THE ITALIAN nUOTIIF.IlS. 

The Bishop of T.stria, on his return to Borne, speedily 
became aware of the suspicions under which he had fallen: 
and we may readily believe that he fe.lt justly indignant 
on finding that all furtlier hope of promotion was tlierehy 
at an end, notwithst/nuling the efficient sersnees he hud 
already rendered, both to the Pope and to the Church of 
which he was the lniad. He might reasonably expect 
tliat his previous zeal in the Roman Catholic cause should 
he accepted ns a proof of the groundIessnc.ss of the sus¬ 
picion of his having any serious leanings to the Refonned 
doctrines. None had served the court of Rome more 
zealously or effectually, and none had pursued her intcrc'^ts 
with more politic and persevering as.Hlduity up to that 
period. 

On discovering the exact nature of his position at the 
court of the Vatican, he withdrew from the cabals and 
intrigues of that corrupt arena of political strife, and 
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occupied himself in the duties of his own diocese. There 
he determined^ in liis retirement, upon an act which should 
effectually clear him from the charges of unsoundness and 
heretical leanings. This was nor other than the composi¬ 
tion of a work in which he should bring hi.s skill and 
erudition into play to combat the opinions of tlic German 
Iteibnners, and, by an able and triumphant refutation of 
their doctrines, at least c.stablish his own orthodoxy 
beyond question. TJiis work, which he now acalou.'^ly 
devoted himself to, was to be published und^r this title 
“Against the Apostates of Germany.” 

This is surely evidence cnongli of the injustice oi Ins 
accusers. Up to this j)eriud, any convictions of the truth 
which he had entertained must unque.stion:ibly have bceij 
very itartialand imperiect; as imperfect indeed as was his 
knowledge of the truth. Like mmiy others he propo.'sod 
to combat doctrines of which he w'as almost entirely 
ignorant, and to his 6uq>rise, the further In; read and 
studied the arguments of his o])poncnts, the more difficult 
appeared his self-imposed task. “ In the course of 
writing,” says Dr. M‘("rie, “and of examining the book.s 
of the Keformers, Ids ndiid was so struck witli the force 
of the objections which it behoved him to answer, tiuit he 
threw away the pen and abandoned the work in despair.” 
The intended victor was vanquished, the self-elected 
champion of Komo yielded to the force of convictions too 
strong to be withstood. 

These months of retirement which the Bi.shop of Istria 
spent within his diocese, afforded many seasons of instruc¬ 
tion, such as the scholar had never found within the learned 
cloisters of tlie University of I*adiia. “The grace of 
God,”says one of his biographers, “wrought his conversion 
at this very period, and he saw the false and hollow 
foundations upon wliich that fabric rested, which it had 
been the main business of his life to defend and uphold.” 

Vergerio liad a brother, Giovanni Batista, whom wo 
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have not yet mcntioneil, but who, though less distinguished 
than himself, had won high honours as a inun of learning, 
and had been promoted to the bishopric of Tola, in tlic 
Kime district as his brother's diocoso of Capo d’lstria. 
Vcrgciio now proceeded on a visit to his brother, to whom 
he unbosomed himself, disclosing the whole mental eon- 
ilict he had endured, and the unanswerable nature of tho 
arguments by which the doctrines of the Reformation 
were maintained. “ The latter,*’ say.s the historian of tho 
Clinreli in Italy, “was thrown into gi’eat distress hy the 
communication, hut on conference with his brother, and 
hearing the reason of his cliangc of views, especially on 
the head of justification, he became himself a convert to 
the J*rotcstant doctrine. The two brothers now concerti'd 
a fdan for enlightening their dioceses, by conveying in¬ 
struction to the people on tlie leading articles of the 
(Jospel, and vvitlidrawing their minds from tlioso ceremo¬ 
nial services and bodily exercises in >s*hicli they were 
disposed to jilacc the whole of religion. This tliey >verc 
able to etfect in a good degree by means of their own 
personal labours, and the assistance of some individuals 
who liad previously received the knoAvledge of the truth; 
so that before the year 1540 a great part of the inliabi- 
tants of that district had embraced the Reformed faith, 
and made considemblc advances in the knowledge of 
Gliristian doctrine." 

Hefc again we find another of those striking instances 
which meet us in the history of nearly every kingdom of 
Europe prior to the Reformation; showing how often, 
silent and unnoticed, amid the busy scenes of historic 
import, the humble seekers after trutli have licen pursuing 
their object with generous success. Who that had hero 
only studied the great historical writers of the period, 
whether treating of civil or ecclesiastical Iiistoiy, would 
imagine that in the year 1546—the very year in which the 
noble Axme Askew perished by torture and the stake in 

T 
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Kngiftnd—^nearly tlic wliolu iiihabitants of two dioceses oi 
tiie Italian poninsiila ciiilirsice<l the doctrines of the He- 
fonnation, under the teaching of their own bishops, con¬ 
secrated and appointed to their high offices by the Popo 
of Home, and still und ciiiis jurisdiction and surveillance? 
Yet this state of affiiirs was by no means exclusively 
limited to these two dioceses. l>r. M'Crie affirms, from 
various contemporary authorities, that at that very time, 
“ adherents to the reformed ojunions were to be found in 
Genoa, in Verona, in Cittndella, in Cremona, in Breseia, 
in Civita di Friuli, in Ancona, in various parts of the 
Kornan tciTitorios, and in limuv itut'lf." In how many 
chapters of the history of the lleformation, as of tlio 
wliolc ]>reacliing of the Gospel, from the days of the 
Apostles to our own time, are the striking words of Scrip¬ 
ture illustrated:—“The last shall he first, and the first 
last!” Where are the seven churches of Asia, or all to 
wliicli the New Testament Epistles were addressed? and 
even so it seems that the countries that first knew the 
joyful sound, when the dawn of gospel ruviAnil took place 
at the Ilefiinnatioi), are now lingering in the shadows 
of a night dark as that which pn'ccded the jiroinised 
dawn; while other countries, as f'cotland and EngUuid, 
which had then scarcely begun the struggle, are now 
rejoicing in the clear light of truth and Christiun liberty. 
Let us not, liowcver, rejoice in our clearer light with any 
spirit of boasting. The provi<lencc of God, while it per¬ 
mitted the persecutions of Henry the Eiglith, and his 
daughter hlary, in England, wrought out, by means ot 
the very sensuality luid lawless passions of the former, a 
dolivcnince for the cause of truth, and the adherents of 
the Reformation Italy, like Spain, knew no refuge from 
the thraldom of the Inquisition, tliat blotted out the truth 
with the blood of its adJierent^ 
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CIIAPTKR V. 

TIIK INQUISITION 

It was not to be supposed tliat such bold juid iincx> 
pec-te<l advocacy of the doctrines of the Keformation os 
tliat which we have described within the dioceses of Capo 
d'fstria and Pola, should he allowed to escape unnoticed. 
"J'he people indeed licjird them gladly, but the monks and 
priests wore up in amis at once to suppress the dmaded 
innovations whii'h such teaching was calculated to effect, 
'rhoir complaints wore jpourod in from all (juarters to the 
court of Komo, exciting the utmost alann at the progress 
of the new opinions. “At the head of those was l*ictro 
Carafla, coniinoidy calk'd the Tlicatinc Cardinal, from an 
order of monks iff which he was the founder, a predate 
who made high pretensions to sanctity, and distinguished 
hiinselt by his viok'iiee when he afterwards mounted the 
pontifical throne under the name of Paul the Fourth.” 
An immediate system of opposition was adofited, 
thorouglily in character with the class of men witb whom 
it originated. The lirst attack was to be made on all 
ecclesiastics who had manifested any leanings towards 
scriptural doctrines, and for this purjiosc a numerous Ixidy 
of spies and secret familiars of the Inquisition were sent 
into the suspected districts, to gain access to the houses 
and to the personal confidence of all who fell under such 
imputations, and to forward to Rome such di-scoveries as 
they could make. 

Meanwhile the doctrines of the Reformation were 
spreading on every side. At Venice a strong movement 
•ras exhibited among the people. Ochino, one of the 
suspected preachers, exercised for a time an important 
influence by his teaching. Put speedy means were 
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adopted to counteract its effects. “ Perceiving,” says 
M^Crie, that he was surrounded by spies, he exerted a 
greater circumspection over his words iii the pulpit lor 
some time; but having heard tliat Julio Tcrentiaiio, of 
Milan, a convert of Valdez, witli whom he had been inti¬ 
mate at Naples, was thrown into prison, he could no 
longer restrain himself. In the course of a sermon, at 
which the senators and principal persons in tlie city were 
present, he introduced that subject, and broke out in these 
words: ‘What remains for us to do, my Im-ds? And to 
what pur|)ose do wo fatigue and exhaust ourselves, if 
those, O noble Venice, queen of the A<lriatie, if those 
who preach to you the truth are to be thrown into 
prisons, thrust into cells, and loaded with chains and fet¬ 
ters? What place will be left to us? what held wUl 
remain open to the truth ? Oh that wo had liberty to 
preach tho truth! How many blind, who now grope their 
way in the dark, w'ould bo restored to light! * On hearing 
of this bold appeal, the nuncio instantly suspended him 
from preaching, and reported the matter to the l*ope. 
But the Venetians were so importunate in his behalf, that 
tho interdict was removed after three days, and he again 
appeared in the ])u]pit. Lent being ended, he went to 
Verona, where he assembled those of his order who were 
intended for the function of preaching, and commenced 
reading to them a course of lectures on the Epistles of 
Paul. But he had not proceeded far in this work when 
he received a citation from Rome to answer certain 
charges founded on his lectures, and on the infonnationa 
of the nuncio at Venice. Having set out on his journey 
to tlie capital, he had an interview at Bologna with Car¬ 
dinal Contarini. then lying on liis deathbed, who assured 
him that he agreed with the Protestants on the article of 
justification, though ho was opposed to them on the other 
points of controversy. In the month of August, Ochino 
went to Florence, where he received information that his 
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death wfis resolved on at Rome; upon which he retired to 
Ferrara, and being assisted in his flight by the Duchess 
Remde, escaped the liands of the armed men who had been 
dispatched to apprehend him, and reached Geneva in 
safety.” 

The escape of Ochino incensed the Pope and liis emis¬ 
saries beyond measure, and led to an increased vigilance 
and rigour on their part. At the same time Martyr, the 
Prior of St. Fridiaiio, at laicca, had laboured so zealously 
among the nal;|vcs of that capital, that it was believed to 
contain a gi’cater number of convei'ts to the Reformed 
faith tlijin any city in Italy, lie also was compelled to 
seek safety in flight, in company witli three other eminent 
ecclesiastics, who all succeeded, after encountering many 
dangc'i's, in reaching Zuricli in safety. The zeal of the 
impiisitors was inflamed by such proceedings to the utmo.st 
fury. The holy office was revived with fresli powers. 
The very same year, 154G, which we have referred to as 
that of the chief labours of Yergerio and his brother, was 
signalized in the south of Italy by the establishment of 
the Intpiisition in Naples, by onler of the Emperor 
(Miarles the Fifth, exactly on the model of the dreadful 
Spanish tribunal, and expressly for the purpose of extir- 
piiting the l^uthcran liercsy. The establishment of this 
horrible sy.stcm may be said to have sealed the fate of tliat 
unhappy coiuitry. Wluit could faith or truth, or even 
the heroic constancy of the martyr do to withstand tho 
secret, mysterious, and merciless proceedings of tliis ter¬ 
rific agent of bigotry ? Nothing could contend with it. 
Ulie persecuted fled from before its awful despotism, and 
such as effected their escape went to swell the number of 
faithful adherents of the Cliurch in other lands, whore the 
exiles were welcomed by their brethren in tho faith. 

The narratives of the dangers and the escape of many 
of these confessors, abound with very striking traits illus¬ 
trative of the history of this period. We retuni, however, 
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to Vergerio and his brother. Annibale Grisone, a zealous 
inquisitor, was sent into the district comprelienrliiig their 
dioceses, and spread terror and. dismay among the inha¬ 
bitants. Ho wrought on the terrors of recent converts by 
threats of imprisonment and the flames; he excited the 
wrath of the ruder populace by working on their super¬ 
stitious fears, persuading them that by the devilish craft 
of the heretics, or the judgments of God, manifested 
against them for their defection from the faith, their vines 
and olives had failed, their cattle had bceji visited with 
pestilential diseases, and their whole substance liad suf- 
fen^d under this wrathful visitation of Heaven. By such 
exhortations as those he artfully excited the populace, 
until, on a chosen occasion, he ascended the pulpit in the 
Cathedral of Capo d’Istria, on a high festival day, after 
the celebration of mass, and adopted this popular strain 
with such etfcct that he rendered the rabble the obedient 
tools of his design. “ To what,” ho exclaimed, “ are all 
these evils to be ascribed? To your bishop and the other 
heretics among you; nor can you expect any alleviation 
of your distress until they are punished. Why do you not 
rise up and atone them 9” Influenced by such exhortatio'.u*, 
the ignorant and excited populace were inflamed to mad¬ 
ness against the supposed authors of these cvil.s, and Ver¬ 
gerio was compelled to secret liimsclf to escape the blind 
fury of the populace and the malice of the inquisitors. 

Very little mfonuation lias been preserved regarding 
the Bishop of Pola; but there is reason for believing, 
from the ready zeal with which he seconded his brother's 
eflfcnrts, and tlie enmity with which he was regarded by 
the inquisitors, that he was even more forward than 
Pieqiaolo Vcigerio in tliese first etforts at disseminating 
the purs doctrines of scriptural truth among their people. 
The Inquisition, however, has ready means for silen^g 
such opponents. While Veigerio fled from the fury of 
the rubblei his brother, Giovanni Batista, appears to ^ve 
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resided peaceably at liis palace, surrounded, it may be, 
with a more numerous and attached body of adherents^ on 
whose ears the exaggerations and designing falsehoods oi 
the inquisitors fell altogether ^^dthout effect. In the midst 
of the confusion, however, he was suddenly found dead in 
his own palace, under circumstances which excited strung 
'iispicion that poison had been employed to accoraph’sh the 
work of his removal, when all other indirect means had 
failed. 

Vergerlo tquk refuge for a time at Mantua, under the 
protection of Curdiiuil (joiizaga; but he soon received 
notice that no safety could be hoped for within the 
intliience of the liuman eoiu't. Upon this he went to 
Trent, where the famous Council was sitting, with the 
intention, it is siiid, of demanding his se<at in the assembly. 
His arrest was immediately resolved upon by the ]*ope, 
but he fe^ued that he might thereby furnisli a handle 
against himself, it being part of the jiolicy of Koine at that 
period to profess a wish for the attendance of the Protestant 
djvines of Germany, and to reiuescnt the Couneil as a free 
and unfettered assembly. The trial of the charges against 
Vergerio was accordingly referred to the Nuncio and 
Patruireh of Venice, whose proceedings W'cre skilfully met 
by liim in a succession of able and learned defences, 
which protracted the trial for a |x;nod of two years, at the 
end of which time he was forbidden ever to return to his 
diocese. 


CHAPTER VI. 

6PI11A, THE APOSTATE. 

About the period of the final decision of Rome against 
Vergerio, he withdrew to Padua, where he witnessed the 
death of Francisco Spira, an eminent lawy^er of Padua, 
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who has acquired the unenviable title of the Apostate. 
He is described as a man of high talents and extensive 
learning; and having taken the degree of doctor of laws 
at that university, he acquired great repute as an advo¬ 
cate in the town of Cittadella, under the jurisdiction of 
the Venetian state. The following is a succinct account 
of his conver.'sion and relapse, from the pen of a recent 
writer:—“ Many inquiring minds were now directed to¬ 
wards the examination of doctrines so novel, and which 
were making such rapid progress; nor wus^it likely tluit 
such a mind as that of Spira would allow the opj)ortunity 
of investigation placed within his power to remain unim¬ 
proved. His cxiunination was minute and searching, and 
the very looseness of the hold which the old religion 
rctAined upon his mind, rcndere<l it better adapted for 
their intellectual reception. lie was a careful student of 
Scripture, and of controversial writers on both .sides: tlic 
result was a conviction tliat the tenets of the Keformers were 
based upon truth, and an entire acquiescence in their j»ccu- 
liar opinions. He farther displayed all the signs of sincere 
conversion, openly renouncing llomanism and zealously 
promulgating the Reformed principles. For the space of six 
years he held in apparent sincerity, and inculcated upon 
others, the doctrine of free grace. His advocacy liad much 
indiiencc from his high reputation and monil worth, and 
he was reckoned one of the most formidable supporters 
of the now heresy; one on whose head the wrath of the 
offended church might most righteo»isly descend. He was 
a mark for the bitter rage of the priesthood; false reports 
were raised to his disadvantage; malicious accusations 
against him were eagerly propagated amongst the pt'ople; 
and the question was even agitated whether it became not 
the true sons of the Church to use xiolent measures to take 
away the life of this adversary of the faith. In prosecu¬ 
tion of this design the cleigy instigated Cara, the papal 
legate at Venice, to take steps against Spira, representing 
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him as a dangerous Lutheran who w'as leading multitudes 
astray. Forthwith the legate applied to the senate, 
exhorting them to lose no time in adopting measures to 
cut sliort his career. 

The eyes both of the friends and enemies of tlie truth 
were now directed towards Spira, whose deplorable fall 
was so soon to grieve the former and rejoice the latter. 
If formerly he liad loved the truth, it was with that luke¬ 
warm love Avhich vanishes as danger becomes close and 
formidable. , lie perceived its excellency so far as to feel 
pleasure in its propagation; not however to meet destitu¬ 
tion, or to brave l)odily pain, lie liad eleven children also, 
and no parent’s heart could be insensilde to the consc 
fpiences which their father’s di.sgrace might entail upon 
them. His steadfastness was lessened—his mind was 
agitated with conflicting doubts and fears. He could find 
no rest; the truth had sunk in his heart to so little depth, 
that, yielding to the suggestions of Satan, and vanquished 
by the fear of man, he resolved to return to that apostate 
ehurch which In*, had before denouneed. This resolution 
•was not adopted Anthout much hesiUition, and powerful 
resistance from butter feelings; but the fear of poverty 
and reproach, of in»i)risonment and of a painful death, 
damped his cunnige, and deadened his heart to the power 
of another world.” 

In this wTctehed state of vacillation between fear and 
conscience, Spira at length went to Venice and signed a 
recantation, d^a^vn up by the papal legate, in wliich he 
declared hi.s grief for what had passed, and besought par¬ 
don for his offences against the Cliurch and the Universal 
Bishop. 

This document afforded unmeasured triumph to the 
Bomanists at a time when their cause seemed to be suffering 
by many defalcations. They resolycd to make the most 
of it, and Spira was required immediately to proceed to 
CittadcUa, the scene of his previous testimony against the 
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errors of Rome, and there to testify his repentance in 
public by indubitable proofs. But Bpira had scarcely set 
out on his journey homeward ere he became a prey to the 
most vehement remorse. He had openly professed and 
proclaimed the doctrines of the Refonnation among his 
friends and fellow-citizens, under the conscientious convic¬ 
tion of their truth; he had studied the Bcripturcs as the 
Word of (led, and become convinced of the utter irrecon¬ 
cilability of its doctrines with those of the Church of 
Rome; and now he was going voluntarily to»renounce all 
this, and to declare his adherence to the lies which he liad 
abandoned. He looked upon himself as doomed beyond 
hope to all the awful denunciations of Scripture against 
apostacy and blasphemy. “ In the most agonizing state 
of mind he reached his native city, and there related to 
his friends with the deepest shame, what he had done and 
what ho had engaged to do. The intelligence was no 
doubt astounding to those who had so often listened to 
his forcible appeals in behalf of the Protestant faith. 
Their opinion, however, was that he had gone too far to 
retract. The worldly interests of his family reipiired that 
he should complete the abjuration which lie had made at 
Venice. Thus, conferring with flesh and blood, Spira was 
induced to listen to the views of worldly men, in whose 
eyes the truth of God was a matter of comparative indif- 
ference^ He accordingly repaired to the magistrate ol 
the place, and acquainted him with his intention to make 
a public recantation on a certain day. The official was 
not ignorant of what had hi^pened. The pope's l^te 
had written to him, and forwarded Spira's abjuration, 
written out and signed with liis own liand. Hie appointed 
day arrived, and the unhappy man, who had spent the 
previous night in the greatest anxiety and alarm, entered 
the chapel, where, at the conclusion of the mass, he 
repeated the instrument of abjuration word for word, in 
the presence of an assembly amounting to no fewer than 
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two tTiousand persous. 'What a humiliating sppctaciti! 
A man once held in the highest respect for the vigour of 
liis intellect, the uprightness of his moral character, and 
the ardour of his zeal in the cause of righteousness and 
truth, now standing forth in a crowded assembly ami 
solemnly declaring himself otic of those on whom is 
pronounced that a^vful declaration of God’s Word, ‘whoso 
putteth his hand to the plough, and looketh back, is not 
fit for tho kingdom of heaven! * 

Besides iiiakinga recantation of his fonner views, S[)ira 
was fined hi thirty pieces of gold, on jiayincnt of which, 
his property, wife, and family, were restored to him. But 
happiness and peace were beyond the reach of one whose 
bosom was so disordered; whose conscience, immediately 
on the perpetration of the deed, bad awakened in him 
agonies of remorse, and had seemed to exclaim in a voice 
of thunder, ‘ Impious wretch! you have di.''Solved the bond 
of your ahi'giencc, and broken your vow. Depart, apostate, 
and carry with you the sentence of eternal condemnation.’ 
Overcome by anguish of mind, the miserable i^pira fainted 
away; he soon awoke from the swoon, but only to a 
renewed and aggravated cotisciousncss of luiscry and utter 
desolation, lie felt himself an enemy of God; and his mind 
was almost ovenvlielined, for it could dwell on notliing 
else but the fearful sentmcc of the jndgnient-day, v/bicb 
in his case scorned anticipated on earth, and the devouring 
flames of hell, the lurid light of which seemed ever around 
him. If ever the apostate has had a bitter foretaste 
of the endless agonies of a lost spirit, Spira had ibis 
foretaste. 

His bodily appearance testified the raging fire which 
burned ever within him. lie sunk into a state of inelan< 
cholyi which some of his fricods regarded as iuiaiiity. 
His life seemed in danger, and his medical attendants 
advised removal to Padua, a celebrated university-seat, 
where the ablest medical advice could be procured. He 
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\fas conducted thitlicr by liis family and some friends: 
three of the most renowned physicians were summoned to 
a consultation, who, as might liave been expected, reported 
that his was a case beyond the power of medicine,—that 
his disease was seated in the mind, and that they could only 
recommend him to look to spiritual consolation for the 
relief of an overburdened conscience. 

So singular a case could not fail to attract public 
notice in the town and neighbourhood. We are told that 
great numbers flocked to see him, some doi^btlcss from 
idle curiosity, others charitably endoavouring to give him 
consolation. But all arguments fell unheeded upon his 
cars. lie refused comfort, and despaired totally of mercy, 
lie complained of burning thirst, but obst inat(ily refused 
nourishment, cither of a solid or liquid kind. When 
the (piestiou was put to liim, what lie considered to be the 
cause of his disease, he detailed the whole circumstances 
of his apostacy, intermingled with such passionate expres¬ 
sions of contrition, that several of the Ijystandors wept and 
trembled. In vain were the promises of Cl(»d sot bi^forc 
him. ‘ My sin is greater,’ he would instantly reply, ‘ than 
the mercy of Clod. I have denied lllirist voluntarily, and 
against my knowledge, and I feel that he hardens me and 
that he will allow me no hope.’ ” 

We have been the more particular in describing the 
case of Francesco Spira, as it fonns a remarkable contrast 
to the counige and constancy of most of the Italian 
Kefonnei*s, and undoubtedly exercised a lasting influence 
on tlic mind of Vergerio. 

The wTetched victim of remorse w'as waited on by the 
Romish priests, with vain oflers of ghostly aid and assn- 
rancos of peace, while he felt there was no peace for him. 
He was one day visited by Anthony Fontai-rina, the 
Venetian legate, vrho bad received his abjuration. On 
entering the room w'herc he lay, his trembling frame and 
restless blood-shot eye betrayed the fever that was con* 
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miming him. The instant that his dcfipairing glance 
rested on the priest, he exclaimed, “ 0 the accursed ilay! 
O that I luid never been there! would to Goil 1 had 
been dead 1 ’* These poor comforters ascribed his terrors to 
demoniacal agency, and employed a priest to cast the 
devil out of him. Tliey then urged on him to receive the 
sacrament of the mass, but he replied by denouncing the 
miscriptural doctrines of that sujjer.stitioiia rite. 

Many Ic-arned and pious persons visited his death-bod, 
and sought^to direct Iiini anew tt) the Saviour whom the 
Gospel reveals, and tlic grand doctrine of the Reformation, 
justitieatiuii by faith in Him. Amongst these was Vergorio, 
who spent some lime with him; and thougli his efforts 
were vain on behalf of th<‘ victim of despair, the scene he 
witnessed was abundantly blessed to himself, encouraging 
him in his course, and contimiing him in the faitii he 
had professed. To this, indeed, has been ascribed his 
own final determination to abandon all for Christ. ** To 
tell the truth," says ho, in describing his feelings on this 
occasion, “ 1 felt such a dame in my breast that 1 could 
scarcely restrain myself at times from going to the cham¬ 
ber door of the legate of Venice, and crying out, * Here I 
am: where arc your prisons and your fires? sati.sfy your 
utmost desire upon me; hum me for the cause of Christ, 
1 beseech you, since 1 have had an opportunity of com¬ 
forting the miserable Spira, and of publisliing what it was 
the will of God should be published.” Veigcrio after¬ 
wards wrote a minute and strikingly interesting account 
of Spira. 

The closing scene of the despairing apostate was light¬ 
ened by no gleam of hope, lie admitted the freeness of 
the Gospel; but he said he liad acted the part of Judas, who 
had “ gone to his place,” and for him there remained no 
more room for repentance. His friends resolved on taking 
him home, says a biographer, from whom we have already 
quoted in part, ‘‘finding that his misery, instead of 
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diminishing, was increasing at Padua. Preparations for 
the journey being completed, Spira could scarcely be pre¬ 
vented from putting an end to his own existence. After 
reaching home he lingered out two months in unmitigated 
anguish. Ilis body was worn to a skeleton, and he was 
ever tormented by burning thirst, till his spirit was ca.lled 
to its account. No angel of peace sat by tlic pillow of 
the dying; no consoling thouglits sustained liis soul; no 
hope of pardon was experienced by him; no ray of com¬ 
fort cheered the last awful struggle; lie die^ with the 
fearful apprehension that as he ha«l rejected CJirist, Christ 
would reject him wlien summoned to the tribunal of 
judgment.” 


CIIxVPTER VII. 

THE PASTOR or THE GUISONS. 

To the south-east of Switzerland, in the higher regions 
of the Alps, amid the vales that lie sheltered between tlie 
clefts of these gigantic mountains, from whence arise the 
mighty streams of the Rhine and the Inn, lies the country 
of the Orisons, whither many of the Protestant exiles of 
Italy withdrew, and found a shelter and ready welcome 
at the Irniids of the simple inhabitants. Tliis district had 
been one of the most degraded under the sway of the 
Romish priesthood. The corruptions which had over- 
spixiad the Catholic Church before the Reformation, 
existed there with all the aggravations incidental to a rude 
and illiterate people. The grossest vices were openly 
practised by the cleigy, and they availed themselves of 
the privileges of their situation to be the foremost in 
licentiousness and crime. 

The inhabitants of the Grisons were struck with the 
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declarations of the Reformers of Switjserland, and the con- 
tnost between the teachers of the Beforrood Church and 
their own clergy. They speedily embraced the views of 
tho (jerman and Swiss Reformers, and with one consent 
embraced the Protestant doctrines, and abolished the 
mass. 

Among these people many of the converted priests oi 
the Italian states were welcomed, as educated pastors 
sent to sup]dy their need. One of the earliest of these 
was llartohunnitM) Maturo, the predecessor of Vergerio. 
“ lie lutd been prior of a Pominlcan convent at Cremona,” 
says the historian of the Reformation, “and being disgusted 
at the lives of the monks and the fictitious miracles by 
which they deluded the people, lie threw off the cowl .*ind 
left Italy. Having preached the Reformed doctrines in 
the Valtelino, he was accused to the diet which met at 
ILaiit;; in l.Vil), and liad seiit(*nee of banishment passed 
against him. But he w'as taken under (he protection of 
one of the deputies, and conducted to Pregalia, where he 
eoinmenced preaeliing with success. From that place he 
wHiit into the neighbouring district of Engadina, wltcre 
(ijillitz bad liitlierto gained very little ground .on account 
of the determined hostility of the most powerful inhabi¬ 
tants. The first appearance of Maturo tlireatcned a tumult, 
but he persevered, and the matter being referred to the 
suffrages of the community, lie obtained a majority in his 
favour, and jireaclicd openly before the eyes of those who 
ill tlic late diet had voted for his banishment. Returning 
to Pregalia, he undertook the pastoral charge of Vico 
Soprano and Stampa, where he continued until 1547, and 
died a pastor in the valley of Tomliasco. 

boon after Maturo's removal, Vico Soprano obtained 
for its pastor the celebrated Veigerio. It is true the 
bishop did not distinguish himself by observing the law of 
residence, having frequently vLuted tlie Valtcline, besides 
the journeys which he undertook into Switzerland and 
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Genoany, during the period in which he held liis cure. 
Some allowance must however be made for the habits of 
a man who had been accustomed all his life to a change of 
scene and employments. Besides, he was never idle; and 
considering the state of the country at that time, he perhaps 
did more good by his preaching excui'sions than he could 
have done by confiniiig liimself to a parish. The state¬ 
liness of his %ure, his eloquence, and the rank which 
lie had lately held in the papal Church, conspired in 
fixing the eyes of the public upon him; and persons of 
all classes were anxious to see and hear a man who had 
repeatedly sustained the office of ambassador from the 
court of Rome, was supposed to be acquainted with all 
its secrets, and was not scrupulous about divulging what 
ho knew. In retuniing from one of his visits to the 
Valteline he lodged a night in Pontresiria, a town situate 
on the northern base of Mount Beniino. It happened 
tliat the parish priest had died that day, and the inliabi- 
tants assembled in the evening at the inn to converse 
with the landlord, who was judge of the village, about 
choosing a successor. After engaging their attention 
by conversing on the subject which had called them 
together, Vcigerio asked them if they would not liear 
a sermon from him. The greater part objecting to this, 

* Come,' said the judge, * let us hear what this new-come 
Italian will say.' So higlily gratified were the people 
with Ills sermon that they insisted on his preaching to 
them again before his departure. Accordingly he did 
preach next day to a crowded audience on tlie merits of 
Christ's death and justification, with such effect that the 
inliabitants soon after agreed harmoniously in abolishing 
the mass and giving a call to a Protestant minister. 
Iia\ing preached, during one of his short excursions, in 
the town of Casauccia, at the foot of Mount hlaloggia, 
all the images in the church of St. Gaudentius were 
thrown doi^m during the following night; and the same 
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tiling happpne«l after a visit which he paid to Samada. 
An accusation was brought against him for instigating 
these disorderly practicesj but ho was acquitted. His 
countrymen were no less diligent in planting and water¬ 
ing churches in that part of the coimtry. In general, 
it a])pearB that the greater part of the important dis¬ 
tricts of Upper and Lower Engadiiia, and the whole of 
Pi-egalia, a district lying on the southern declivity of 
the Alps, were reformed by means of the Italian refugees. 
This took plac(! between 1542 and 1552, and from that 
time the Protestants became decidedly the majority, 
compndionding the greater part of the population, as 
well as the wealth of the republic." 

Tlie influence of the converted papal legato became 
more dreaded by the agents of Rome the longer his la- 
liours were continued. His talents had been abundantly 
acknowledged by the court of the Vatican, while they 
were cmi>loyed on its belmlf; and they proved still more 
powerful when his convincing oratory was engaged in the 
cause of truth, and on behalf of doctrines for which he 
..had abandoned wealth and influence, and the highest 
honours of the ('hiirch. We have already scon that this 
simple pastor of the Orisons waa once on the eve of being 
created a Cardinal,—of becoming one of the princes of 
the Church,—and a member of the Scicrod college, from 
whose numbers, and by whom the PontilF is elected,—so 
that it is no exaggerated statement when we remark that 
this man of eminent talent and ackiiowdedgcd services on 
behalf of the Church of Home, renounced his chance of 
the Popedom, that he might ol)cy the voice of conscience, 
and profess the faith of Christ, which it had been his 
privilege to find, even while labouring to confound its 
advocates by his abilities and learning. 

Such was the dread which the Romanists entertained of 
him, that on his paying a visit to the Valteline, in 1553, 
a deputation waited on the Governor and insisted oi! the 

u 
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immediate banishment of the bishop, adding, that if their 
demand ^vras not complied witli, they would not be an¬ 
swerable for the consequences that might ensue. Y(Tgerit> 
understood the meaning of the^tlircat, and voluntarily 
withdrew from the place; “ for,” says he, “ they meant to 
oppose me with tlie dagger, and pistol, and poison.” 

Of tiie remainder of the life of this courageous and 
noble Italian reformer, few incidents have been preserved 
of striking import, though it is known that he continued 
to the last to take an active share in all that concerned 
the interests of the Protestant Church, llis pen was dili¬ 
gently employed from time to time, and his name fre- 
(picntly appears, along with others of the leading men to 
whom the Protestants of Italy looked for guidance and 
direction. He witlidrcw at length to Tubingen, in the 
Duchy of Wirtemberg, to esciipe the dangers to which ho 
was exposed by the machinations of his enemies, and there 
he died, on the 4th of October 15C5, leaving behind iiiiii 
a name honoured among all who love the truth, and re • 
verc the simplicity of that conscientious faith which yi(‘l(ls < 
obedience to the commands of duty in defiance of all tho 
influence of interested motives and worldly fear. 
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KKC’Kl )I NO pagfs of this volume liavo 
hecii (lovotefl to tmeo out tlic Iiistury 
of eminent and noble men, and tlio 
records of less noted, but yet, not 
imfrcqiiently, fully as cllicficious la¬ 
bourers in the great cause of tnitli. 
'J'he characters whom we have selcctc<l 
as a noble band of pioneers in the 
work of Reformation, arc those whoso 
names and whose deeds have been 
almost lost sight of in the noise and storm of the battle, 
and the more popular fame of the great leaders at the 
hour of victory. Ifet their toils and perils were no less 
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Rcvcre, and their victories often no less efficacious in lead¬ 
ing to the final result. I love,” says a recent conti¬ 
nental writer, “the men who dispute with Time the 
memory of those whom they revere, like tliat Puritan of 
the olden day, whose indefatigable hand restored on the 
monumental stone the half-defaced inscriptions of his peo¬ 
ple. That truly was a Christian work performed by the 
venerated John Fox, who wore out his existence in col¬ 
lecting the acts of the martyrs that perished in the primi¬ 
tive Church, and in the early days of Protestantism; and 
not witliout merit may be considered the coilduct of the 
famous Boland ists when they consecrated their lives to 
the task of seeking out the marvellous deeds of the saints 
in the Catholic Church. The object of these pious 
labourers was to arouse the faith, to stimulate meirs 
minds by great examples, and to show in the midst of the 
struggles carried on against human authority, the irre¬ 
sistible power of divine grace operating in the heart of 
the Christian." It is with this object in view that we 
liave sought again to present in a fair and full light some 
of the earlier Kefornicrs whose deeds and sufferings for 
conscience’ sake liavc been permitted to fall into the 
shade, while the world dwells on the names of other men 
who entered into their labours. 

There is one, however, whose name can never be foig(it 
in Europe, whom yet we select as the fittest with which to 
close this scries of Reformers who preceded the Reformation. 
Tliat man is John Iluas. Ho is one of no sect or party, 
for he perished in the midst of the storm, when narrow 
difTorences are all forgotten. He was the advocate for 
truth agahist error; for liberty of conscience against 
spiritual despotism; and the gratitude of every Christian 
is due to him who first tore aside the thick curtains that 
darkened the prison-house, and let in the breaking rays ot 
prombed dawn. 

In striking contrast to Huss, stands his great opponent 
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Popo John the Twenty-third, a refonnrr too, though in a 
far different sense,—one wlio made liis elevation to the 
Supreme PontifTs throne the instrument for Ins own law¬ 
less vices and crimes, until even degraded and super¬ 
stitious ignorance challenged the tnith of a system owning 
such a head. 

The year 1377 is memorahle in ecclesiastical history for 
the return of Pope (Iregory the IClevcnth from Avignon 
to the ancient capital of the world, ■wlicre hi* died shortly 
after, op]iressod with painful forebodings of the dangers 
that awaitid his siieeessors. “ What he had preilieted 
soon took plaee. Out of sixteen cardinals who wen* at 
Pome with Gregory, only four were Italians; amongst 
the rest w'ere eleven Frenehinon and one Spaniard. Had 
the choice of the cardinals been free, they would in all 
firobahility have elected a French IVijmj, hut the [wople of 
Koine were detenuined to have an Italian. A furious 
crowd hv sieged the eiitranee to the eonclaxe, and uttered 
inonaccs of death, crying out, ‘ Kefli'et, he wise, Lord 
('ardinals, and hand us out a Koinan IN)pe, that will n*- 
main amongst us; if you do not coinjdy, we xvill make 
voiir .skulls reddi'r than vour hats.* An Italian was elet'ted, 
the suffrages having iiiiaiiiinoiisly fallen on the Arehhishop 
of Ran, who assumed the name of Urban the Sixth. 

‘ This prelate,* says Thierry de Niem, who was his 
secretary, ‘ before his elevation to the jiontitical throne, 
was a pious, humble, and dlsintcre.sted man; vigilant and 
haborions, the enemy of simony and its abettors, fond of 
the society of learned and upright men, regular in his life, 
austere in morals, and exceedingly zealous for the jiroper 
exercise of justice; but he exhibited tothew'orld a striking 
and melancholy example of the change which high ad¬ 
vancement often produces in the best disposition-s. Raised 
to the highest pinnacle of human greatness, his brain grew 
dizzy—^his heart swelled with pride—and the modest and 
Immblc priest became an intractable and ferocious detqiot.' 
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He had preBervcd a praiseworthy zeal for the reforma 
tion of the morals of the clergy, but he evinced so rash 
an cagemcBS in his attempts to carry out his views, that, 
in three months after liis elevation to the popedom, the 
very persons that had chosen him protested against his 
election. The eleven French cardinals and the Spanish 
one first left Rome, and repairing under ditfereiit pretexts 
to Agnani, and from thence to Fondi, addressed to all 
the powers and universities of Kiirope the following 
letter:— 

‘ We have apprised you of the horrible* fury, cruel 
tyranny, and audacious and sacrilegious proceedings of 
the people of Rome and their governors, against our per¬ 
sonal safety and property, when we were engaged in the 
election of a pope, with a view to force us to choose one 
according to their pliantasy. It is owing to this unbridled 
wickedness that the sec of St. Peter is now occupied by 
an apostate, who propagates erroneous dogmas, and 
tramples under foot all truth. He is luit our pope by 
canonical election; for, neither was he iinpclhMl by the 
Holy (Ihost to present himself, nor was he fixed on the 
pontifical throne by unanimous consent—he was placed 
there by the nio.st barbarous fuiy on the one hand, and 
by mortal terror on the other. Wherefore, we are obliged 
to make a public protest against this intruder, (whom am¬ 
bition has delivered up to the guidance of his evil imagi¬ 
nation,) as we greatly fear that believers may be seduced 
by his artifices.* 

The waniing thus given by the cardinals, in order to 
be useful and meritorious, ought to liave been less tardy; 
the dato of their letter and the violence of the style ren¬ 
dered the purity of tlio motives by wliich it was dictated 
doubly suspicious. 

The three Italian cardinals had remained with Urban, 
but their French colleagues planned an unworthy artifice 
to gain them over. They wrote to each separately, and, 
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ondcr the seal of profound seerecy, promised him the 
sovereign pontificate. The temptation was too powerful 
—tlie Italians humed to Foudi, and, with tiic others, pro¬ 
ceeded to a new election. But their expectations were 
disappointed, for a Fi*cnchman, the Cardinal of (leneva, 
was elected pope; and, under the name of ('lenient the 
Se\enth, he took up his residence at Naples.'* 

Such w'as tlie commencement of the friglitfiil struggle 
which shook tlic kingdoms of 1*hiro]ie, and made tlie Imig 
ijuiesceiit and hoary superstitions of the cning (’hurch 
tremble in anticipation of their fall. It \vas ind(‘cd tlie 
hand of Frovidence working the overthrow of the vastest 
work that tlie human mind had ever ivared in detiaiiee of 
the di>ine law. Now were seen the kingdoms of Kiiropu 
marslialling opposing banners to support the rival pre¬ 
tenders to infallibility,—Fngland, (.lermany, Bolu>mia on 
one side; Scotland, I-'rancc, and Spain on the other,—every 
sovereign weighing liis own interests against tlu' idaimb of 
the one elect pontilV or the other; and the people, mean- 
wliilc,—forced for once to decide for them.selves the (lues- 
tioii as to wliom they were to look for spiritual guid¬ 
ance,—becoming prepared to detect the monstrous cheat 
by wliieh they luul been so long deluded. 

In the midst of the great contest that followed, fir^t 
Wycliife and then iluss appeared, to direct aright the 
wavering faith. AV'ycliife arose in Kiigland in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, and boldly appealed from 
the Pope to the Word of (lod. The English Kefonner 
was 08 the morning star of the Uefomiation, the year 
1360, when he arose, was as the bright daybreak; it was 
rot till 1373 that Uuss was bom, the teacher of Bohemia, 
and the example of Europe, wliose afipcarancc was as tlie 
bright and joyous dawn, the sure ]iari[)inger of glorious 
day. 

It is only when we have faithfully and deeply studied 
the history of Europe prior to that period, and learned to 
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know the profound ignorance into which it had sunk, tliat 
we become able to appreciate the astonisliing clearness and 
boldness with which the Bohemian Reformer deduced 
and maintained the great truths 6f the Gospel. John 
IIuss,” says the Idstorian of the later Reformation, 
** preached in Bohemia a century before JjUther preached 
in Saxony. lie seems to liavc penetrated deeper than 
his predecessors into the essence of Christian truth, lie 
prayed to Christ for grace to gloiy only in his cross, and 
in the inestimable humiliation of his suAcrings. But his 
attacks were directed less against the ciTors of the 
Romish Church than the scandalous lives of the clcigy. 
Yet ho was, if we may be allowed the expression, the 
John Baptist of the Reformation. The flames of his pile 
kindled a lire in the Church that cast a brilliant light into 
the surrounding darkness, and whose glimmerings were 
not to be so readily extinguished. 

John lluss did more: prophetic words issued from the 
depths of his dungeon, lie foresaw that a real Reforma¬ 
tion of the Church was at hand. 'When driven out of 
Prague and compelled to wander through the flelds of 
Bohemia, where an immense crowd follow'ed his steps and 
hung upon his words, he had cried out: *Thc wicked 
have begun by preparing a treacherous snare for the 
goose. But if even the goose, which is only a domestic 
bird, a peaceful animal, and whose flight is not very high 
in the air, has nevertheless broken through their toils, 
otlier birds, soaring more boldly towards the sky, will 
break through them with still greater force. Instead of 
a feeble goose, the truth will send forth eagles and keen- 
eyed vultures.* This prediction was fulfilled by the 
Reformers. 

When the venerable priest had been summoned by 
Si^smund*s order before the Council of Constance, and 
liad been thrown into prison, the chapel of Bethlehem, in 
which he had proclaimed the Gospel and the future 
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triumphs of Christ, occupied his mind much more than 
his own defence. One night the holy martyr saw in 
imagination, from the deptlis of his dimgeon, the pictures 
of Christ that he had had painted on the walls of his 
oratory, effaced by the Pope and his bishops. This vision 
distressed him: but on the next day he saw many painters 
occupied in re.^'toring these figures in greater mmibcrs and 
in brighter colours. As soon as their task was ended, the 
painters, who were surrounded by an immense crowd, 
exclaimed:^* Now let the popes and bisliops come! they 
shall never elfacc them morel’ And many people re¬ 
joiced in Pethlehem, and I with tltem, adds Juliii Huss. 

‘ Busy yourself with your defence rather than witii your 
dreams,’ said his faithful friend, tiie knight of Clihun, to 
whom he had communicated tiiis vision. * I am no 
dreamer,’replied Huss, ‘ but I •maintain this for certain, 
that the image of Christ will never be effaced. They 
ha\'n wished to destroy it, but it shall be painted afresh 
in all hearts by much better preachers than myself. The 
nation that loves Christ will rejoice at this. And 1, 
awaking from among the dead, and rising, so to spe^ik, 
from my grave, shall leap with great joy.’ ” 

It is not necessary that w'c should enter into a minute 
and circumstantial namitive of the summons of Hush to 
Rome by the Pontiff, who is described by his own secre¬ 
tary as a monster of avarice, amhition. lewdness, and 
cruelty,—nor of the Council of Constance, the perfuly of 
Sigismund, and the strange measure of justice tliat com¬ 
mitted the courageous and meek servant of God to the 
tlamcB, and ruiiiaiided the degnided voluptuary to the 
enjoyment of all but the highest lionours and powers of the 
Church, which he had forfeited by crimes so horrible that 
they cannot be named. We have minutely detailed the 
glowing narrative that records the names of less noted 
labourers in the same cause, for the very reason tliat 
their worth lias remained untold because of the pre- 
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eminent Rervices of those of greater note. But they who 
liave been cliampiuns of the truth,—^who, figliting in the 
van, have led on the armies of the living God to victoiy, 
--tlie Wyclifl’e, the IIuss, tlie 'Luther, tlie Knox, and 
the Cranmer,—^these are names displayed as beacons and 
banners to be seen from afar, as standards round which 
the soldici’s of Clirist liavc long rallied when contending 
in the same noble and glorious cause. 

The worth and power of the Uebjinicr was appreciated 

by his enemies almost before it was known to liis fnends. 

« 

NN’Iicn tlie Einiieror ►^igisimind wavered, Michael Causis, 
his implacable enemy, exclaimed, “If John lliiss were to 
esciipe safe from the CV'uncil, he wouhl do more injiiiy to 
the CIhurch than any liei*etic from the time of Con¬ 
stantine." On the 7th of June 1418, a total eclipse of 
tiie sun darkened with its shadow the face of Liiropo, 
“ with fear perplexing nations." it stayed for some bourn 
the darker proceedings of the Council, who were that 
morning to assemble for the trial of llnss. It w'as lung 
after noon when they at length ventured forth with the 
return of sunshine, and the intre[)id Reformer, who had 
come to Const'inee relying on the safeguard pledged to 
him on the word of the Emperor, was led before hi.s 
judges assembled in the hall of the b^’ancisciuis. lie 
entered the assembly loaded with chains, and boldly con¬ 
fronted the pcijurcd ^igismund, who presided bn the 
occasion and quailed before the glance of the prisoner 
whose liberty he was sworn to maintain. 

It is minecessary to examine in detail the complicated 
charges of heresy which were brought against the Re- 
fonner. Scarcely a show of justice was attempted. 
“ Recantation, or death," was the alternative offered, and 
the voice of Hubs was drowned in this reiterated cry. 
Yet among the milder of his judges, there were not 
wauling those who united with the Emperor in striving 
to procure such a form of abjuration as might prove 
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acceptable to ITuss, and rescue them from the alternative 
of sanctioning his condemnation; and pcrliaps the noble 
firmness of the martyr never shone more brightly, than 
when he Avho liad stood unquailed before the threats of 
malignant judges, passed unmoved through the liarder 
ordeal of tlie entreaties and tears of his fiiends. Sigis- 
mund awaited the result of their final effort with an 
anxiety that proves how keenly he suflered under tlie 
btings of conscience. “John lluss,” says a recent Ger¬ 
man biogra]jher, “ by his firmness, forced on the Enqioror 
the violation of his faith, and liad a noble revenge, in 
taking from him the power to rescue him from the funeral 
pile.” Sigismuiid was now taught by bitter experience, 
that a sce])tre which has been long swayed by the couii- 
eiLs of the liierarchy, is riot only gi'adually wrested from 
the hands of the rightful owner, but is turned into the 
means of his own punUhineiit. Importuned by pric.sts of 
all orders, he at length exclaimed, in bitterness, “ Let him 
die then!'’ and when still further pressed, he even fixed 
tlie day for llus.s*s execution. 

'While Huss was thus abandoned to the cnicltv of his 

ft 

enemies, he still enjoyed the wann symjiatliy.of numerous 
friends. w'Iiomo active exertions on his belialf were carried 
on at the risk of danger and death to themselves. Do 
Chlum and other Bohemian nobles had hastened to the 
presence of the Emperor, and besought him to regard his 
own honour and preserve the intrepid Reformer from 
the machinations of his enemies. The most tliey could 
obtain, was liberty to visit him in his prison, but even 
there they were denied the freedom of private intercourse, 
which his position rendered so peculiarly necessary, lie 
was found in so wretched and emaciated a state, firom the 
rigour of his imprisonment, that the hardy Bohemian 
barons were melt^ to tears at the sight. Even his op* 
ponenta were moved to admiration by his noble firmness. 
The Cardinal Bishop of OstiS) who had at first regarded 
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him with horror as an obstinate heretic, \isite(l him in 
prison, and besought him with tears to adopt such a form 
of recantation as might still enable his friends to secure 
his liberation, lluss was deeply moved at such unex¬ 
pected kindness, and pressed his hand to liis heart as he 
declared,—“ I cannot deny the truth.” But still more 
generous and self-sacrificing was the fiiendship of Jerome 
of Prague, who, on learning of the sufferings of Hims, 
set out for Constance, regardless of the dangers he in¬ 
curred. lie WHS immediately ai rested and cast into a 
dark and loathsome dungeon, loaded with lu'avy iron**, 
and subjected to such dreadful cruelties as brought him 
to the very point of death. 

It was not, however, tho policy of the pt'rsccutors who 
liad assembled at Constance, as die Fathers of the Church, 
to allow death to snatch from them their destined \ictims. 
With what they considered even-handed justice, they 
adjudged these faithful confessors to endure the agonies 
of death by fire, while they remained in session until they 
luCd niarslmlled against the pontiff, John Twenty-third, 
the catalogue of his eiiomious (nines, and eoinpelled tlie 
abject and convicted priest to yield into their liaiuls the 
sceptre of spiritual tyranny. The Pope had been pie- 
eminent for his cruelty, pride, and iiitoleiancc. He was 
no less distinguished for cowardly and contemptible weak¬ 
ness, when he at length found he had to deal with a stronger 
power. In tears, and with abject prostrations, he humbled 
liimself before his judges. It was indeed a stninge and 
memorable scene, which the world was to witnc'^s in his 
person. The Sovereign Pontiff was dethroned, his solemn 
deposition was pronounced, his seal broken, and his armo¬ 
rial bearings defaced. The infallibility of tho pretended 
sncceasors of St. Peter was at an end: it liad been weighed 
and foimd wanting in the person of Pope John. 

Hnaa too was degraded and condemned by the same 
. ila was brou^t fram prison loaded with fetters. 
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Tliirty-niac articles of accusation were produced against 
liiin, which he was denied even the liberty of protesting 
to be false. He could only kneel in that assembly 
of his enemies, and commend his cause to Him to whoip 
the secrets of all hearts arc known. When he was at 
leiigtli allowed to address the assembly, he closed his 
speech with these words, which acquired a thrilling in¬ 
terest from the circumstances that accompanied them. 
“ I determined of iny own free will to appear before this 
Council, under the public protection and faith of the Em- 
l»eror here present.” The prisoner, as he pronounced 
these words, looked steadfastly at the Emperor Sigismund, 
and a deep blush mounted to his brow. The remembrance 
of that look of shame still lives with the people of (Ser- 
many, and the courage of the dying Huss may be said to 
have saved his great follower, Luther, from a like fate. 
When the latter appeared at the Diet of Worins, liis ene¬ 
mies urged on the Emperor, Charles the Fiftli, to have him 
seized, in contempt of his safe conduct. “ No,” exclaimed 
the Emperor, “ I should not like to blush like Sigisinuiidl” 
Huss was d(<graded with like significant fonns as thoso 
that marked the fall of the Sovereign Pontiff. Clothed in 
liis habits as a Komisli priest, and with the sacred clialico 
in his hand, he was admonished to retract, and on his re¬ 
fusal, he Avas stri)ii>cdof those insignia of sacerdotal power, 
and devoted by the anathemas of liis judges to perdition. 
Here, however, all parallel between the licentious pontiff 
and the humble confessor fails. Huss was led forth im¬ 
mediately to the stake. He was delayed only to witness 
the buniiiig ofhis books, and then being bound with cords, 
and the pile of faggots heaped aromid him, fire was set to 
the wood, and the gathering smoke and flame stiffed the 
song of praise with wliich he closed his earthly teaching 
to the world. His habits were burned with him,—^latge 
bribes being jiaid to recover a portion of his dress, and 
commit it to the flames; and then, in their vain maJic^ 
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the penecuton gathered together hie ashes, and cast them 
into the Kune, a fit and noble sepulchre for the martyr 
of trath. Far different was the fate of the infamous cri¬ 
minal who had at length been baffled by his opponents. 

The new Pope, Martin the Filth, again elevated his de^ 
graded predecessor to his former rank as one of the 
princes of the Church. With the cardinalbliip he received 
patronage, wealth, and honours, and thus the world whict' 
had watched this assembly of the Fathers of the Church 
with such anxious expectation, was left to adkiire the jus¬ 
tice and wisdom of the infallible tribunal, that had con¬ 
victed its victim—^l)lamcleBS in life, and emineiit for 
learning and piety—of the daring presumption of studying 
the Word of God, and socking to make its precepts tlic 
rule of his life; while the other, accused of deeds too 
horrible to name, and convicted even by his own con¬ 
fession of nearly every crime that can pollute the human 
soul, was remanded to the highest dignities of the Church, 
and her most sacred and responsible offices, and anew 
armed for following out the course of lust and blood hi> 
had before pursued, by all the wealth and honours she 
could bestow. 

It was, however, only the clouds tliat precede the 
davm. Pope John by his vices eminently assisted in the 
overthrow of Popery. The Council of Constance even 
by its noble victims wrought out the purposes of Provi¬ 
dence, and mightily aided in urging on the glorious 
Hefoimation whose fruits it is now our inestimable pri\i- 
lege to eiyoy'. 






